* ® the Board’s recommendations also in- | 


‘ &:) nothing will interfere with the scheduled | 


*) 
f 
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No Opinion 
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Aviation Asked 


Aircraft Industry Asks Pres-| 
ident to Consider Pro-| 


curement Policy to Follow 
Present Plan 


Asks Study of Needs 


Of Army and Navy 


Urges Aid to Postmaster Gen- 
eral in Developing New 
Scheme of Mail and Pas- 
senger Transportation 


President Hoover was urged on 
Mar. 5 to give consideration to the 
formulation and adoption of a con- 
tinuing policy of Army and Navy 
aviation procurement to follow com- 
pletion of the present five-year air- 
craft construction programs. 

The request was made by a dele- 


gation from the board of governors | 


of the Aeronautical Chamber of 


Commerce of America, Inc., the na- | 


tional trade association representing 
more than 95 per cent of the com- 
panies engaged in the aircraft in- 
dustry, which was headed by its 
president, Charles L. Lawrence, who 
called at the White House. 


Such a policy should include, it | 
was emphasized, more specific en- | 


couragement of engineering and re- 
search and the maintenance of Army 


and Navy equipment at the standard | 
achieved on the fulfillment of the | 


five-year programs. 
Ask Immediate Study 
In this connection, the Board recom- 
mended that immediate study be made 


of the Army and Navy aircraft needs, | 


as presented by the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Department of War and the De- 
partment of the Navy in charge of ayia- 
tion, to enable the industry intelligently 
to plan its production and to concen- 
trate the skill of these services and the 
industry upon fundamental engimeering 


problems affecting both military and} 


commercial flight. 


cluded requests that all. possible assist- 
ance be extended the #ostmaster Gen- 
eral in his efforts té develop a com- 
prehensive scheme of air mail and pas- 
senger transportation; expansion of the 
export market for American aircraft 
and the speeding up of consolidation in 
operation of American airplane and air- 
ship transport lines abroad, particularly 
in Central and South America. 
Recommendations Outlined 

The requests and recommendations of 
the Board were outlined in 
ment to the President as follows: 

“We respectfully ask that a®* special 
study be made now of the Army and 
Navy needs, as presented by the As- 
sistant Secretaries in Charge of Avia- 
tion with respect, first, to enabling the 
industry to intelligently plan its pro- 
duction; and second, to concentrating the 
skill of the services and the industry 


upon fundamental engineering problems | 
affecting both military and commercial | 


flight. 


“We respectfully ask that all possible 


assistance be extended to the Postmaster 
General in the efforts he is making to 
develop a comprehensive scheme of air 
mail and passenger transportation. 
objectives and those of the transport 
operators are identical. We assure you 
that we are earnest in our effort to so 
lower costs of operation and improve 
the quality of service offered that we 
may be able to extend to the general 
public a transportation medium which 
will create a sufficient volume of traffic 
to permit the transport of air mail on 
a basis more economical to the Gov- 
ernment. 

“We respectfully express the hope that 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Mr. Snell Predicts 


Increase in Taxes 


Says Next Congress Must Pro- 
vide Added Federal Income 


There will be legislation for increased 
taxation in the 72nd Congress unless 
something phenomenal happens mean- 
time, Representative Snel] (Rep.), 
Potsdam, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Rules, said orally Mar. 5. 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Sa- 
lem, Oreg., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, said orally 
that until the taxes due as of Mar. 15 
are in and the condition of the Treasury 
at that time can be ascertained he will 
not be in a position to make any state- 
ment regarding the outlook for tax leg- 
islation. 

Chairman Snell said there is one thing 
absolutely certain—that there will not be 
any reduction of taxes by the next Con- 
gress, a statement also made by Chair- 
man Hawley. 

“It will be necessary to find more reve- 
nue for the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment than is now in sight,” Mr. Snell 
said. 

“T have never seen, in all my experi- 
ence in Congress, a more liberal Con- 
gress than the 71st which has just ended. 
The demands for appropriations for all 
kinds of subjects have been cumulative 
and men who are opposed to granting 
money with such liberality out of the 
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Developing methods whereby economic, 
| war burdens may fall equally on every | 
element of citizenship is a difficult prob-| 
lem and “a correct solution of it is of 
tremendous importance,” the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, stated Mar. 
5 at the opening of hearings by a select 
commission which is to seek a solution 
}of this problem. 
Composed of four Representatives, 
|four Senators and five Cabinet members, 
the select commission, appointed in ac- 
|cordance with a resolution (H. J. Res. 
|251) adopted by the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, heard the testimony of represent- 
atives of various veterans’ organizations 
during its first hearing. 

Following its study of the feasibility | 





Kansas Legislature | 
Approves Control of 
_ All Utility Concerns 





‘Bill Sent to Governor Pro- 
vides Full Authority to 
Regulate Activities of 
Holding Companies 


State of Kansas: 


Topeka, Mar. 5. 
Jurisdiction over public utility hold- 
ing companies is conferred upon the 
Public Service Commission by a bill (S. 
304) passed by the Senate and House and 
sent to Governor Harry H. Woodring for 
j his approval. / 
The measure provides that no foreign 
holding company shall acquire control of 
'a local public utility without first agree- 
|ing to submit to the Public Service Com- 
mission in the matter of rates and other | 
transactions affecting the local operating 
|ecompany. Management, engineering and 
|similar contracts are made subject to 
the approval of the Commission. 


Text of New Act 

The new act follows in full text: | 

Section 1. (1) The Public Service Com- 
mission shall have jurisdiction over hold- 
ers of the voting capital stock of all) 
public utility companies under the juris- | 
diction of the Commission to such extent 
as may be necessary to enable the Com- 
mission to require the disclosure of the 
identity in respective interests of every 
owner of any substantial interest in such 
voting capital stocks. One per centum or 
more is a substantial interest, within the 
meaning of this subdivision. 

(2) Such Commission shall have juris- 
diction over affiliated interests having 
transactions, other than ownership of 
stock and receipt of dividends thereon, 
with utility corporations and other util- 
|ity companies under the jurisdiction of 
{the Commission, to the extent of access 
to all accounts and records of such affil- 
iated interests relating to such trans- 
actions, including access to accounts and 
records of joint or general expenses, any 
portion of which may be applicable to 
such transactions; and to the extent of 
authority to require such reports to be 
submitted by such affiliated interests, as! 
the Commission may prescribe. 

For the purpose of this section only, 
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One-fifth Less Wheat 


| Acreage Is Forecast 


| 
| . 
|Mr. Legge Foresees Reduction 
Over Two-year Period 


Asserting that there will be a reduc- 
jtion in Spring wheat of about 10 per 
cent this year east of the Rockies, Alex- 
ander Legge, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, stated orally Mar. 5 that he 
was confident that there would be a total 
lreduction of 20 per cent in all wheat 
produced in the United States during 
this season and next. 

When wheat prices get so low that it 
is a losing proposition for farmers to 
| produce that commodity there is no al-| 
|ternative for them but to quit growing 
| wheat, he said. 

While substantially more than 100,- 
| 000,000 bushels of wheat have probably 
been fed to livestock during the Winter, 
the amount so used would have been con- 
siderly greater had it not been for the 
mild weather which has permitted graz- 
ing to some extent, Mr. Legge stated. 

In referring to the wheat and cotton | 
situations jointly, Mr. Legge declared 
that there was too much of the attitude 
lof “let George do it” on the part of the | 
farmers in reducing acreage. 

If the farmers raise as much cotton 
this year as they have been growing, the | 
price will be much lower, he said, adding 
that producers are not taking sufficivmt ) 
action to correct the situation such as 
any business institution in the same po- 
| sition would take. The same applies for | 
| wheat producers, he said. 
| Although there is some indication of 
|farmers growing food crops to supply 
their immediate families to a larger ex- 
tent, many of the better farmers have 
been doing this all along and will not 
be found seeking food loans, according 
|to Mr. Legge. 
| There is no evidet&ice that such action | 
is being undertaken on a very large | 
scale, but such a trend may have an ef- 
fect of causing cotton prices to advance 
through lower production of that crop 
in lieu of food crops, he said. 

While there will be some reduction 
in total cotton and wheat acreages in 
the country this. year, the decrease will 
not be as much as it should be, he de- 
clared. Such a process of reduction, he 
stated, is a slow one, 


| 


|of Illinois; 


|perience, and from the opinions they 


| published by the Bureau of Public Roads 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1931 


| 
| 


Distribution of War Burdens 


Representatives of Veterans’ Organizations Tell Select 
Commission Their Associations Endorse Principle of | 
Universal Draft in National Emergencies 


| 
| 


of equalizing the burdens and minimiz- 
ing the profits of war, the Commission | 


| will report its findings and recommenda- | 


tions to the President. The President | 
then will transmit them to Congress. 
The Commission consists of the Secre- | 
tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, chair- | 
man; the Secretary of the Navy, Charles | 
F. Adams; the Secretary of Agriculture, | 
Arthur M. Hyde; the Secretary of Com-} 
merce, Robert P. Lamont; the Secretary | 
of Labor, William N. Doak; Senators | 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan; Reed | 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania; Swanson | 
(Dem.), of Virginia; Robinson (Dem), | 
of Arkansas; Representatives Hadley | 
(Rep.), of Washington; Holaday (Rep.), 
Collins (Dem.), of Missis- | 
sippi, and McSwain (Dem.), of South 
Carolina. 
At the introductory session, Chairman | 
Hurley outlined the scope and aim of | 
the Commission. 
“Certain sources of information are 
readily available,” he said. “There are 
in this country many men who took a} 
vital part during the World War in pro- | 
ducing, assembling, and employing the | 
great number of things necessary in that | 
great crisis. | 


From their composite ex- | 
have formed as a result of such experi- | 
ence, the Commission confidently ex-| 
pects to gain great assistance in the | 


problems facing it.” 


Proposals Welcomed j 
“Patriotic asscciations have always} 
taken a definite interest in these ques- 
tions, and their representatives will like- | 
wise be asked to meet with the commis- | 
sion,” he said. “Moreover, it is appre- | 
ciated that many other men have had 


|opportunity to study these subjects and | 
|have developed concrete ideas en an 


ing them. The Commission invites any 
citizen who desires to present his views 


to make the necessary arrangements | 


through its secretary.” | 

“The Commission has also been prom- 
ised the cooperation of governmental o 
| 
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Cooperative Building | 
Of Roads Advocated 


Recommendations Made 
Following Survey of, 
North Carolina Highways 


State road construction costs could be 
reduced by paying greater attention to 
the importance of various highways from | 
the standpoint of traffic and by pooling, | 
under organizations having wider juris- 
diction, road machinery purchases and 
equipment now controlled by smaller po- 
litical units, the Bureau of Public Roads 
states in a report based on a survey of 
county roads in North Carolina, made 
public by the Department of Agriculture | 
Mar. 6. 

Road machinery should be selected 
more in accord with actual needs, and 
taxes derived from gasoline and returned 
to the counties should be restricted only 
to use in highway construction and main- 
tenance. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 

Amendment of the State law to limit 
expenditure of gasoline taxes returned | 
to the counties for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, avoidance of | 
further increases in tax levies until a 
financial plan can be developed for road | 
improvement based on traffic importance, 
and a pooling of convict labor forces 
and road machinery purchases, are the 
major recommendations of a report just 


following an investigation of the financ- 
ing and administration of county road 
work in North Carolina. 
Other Suggestions 

These recommendations, together with | 
others, were based upon a cooperative | 
survey of county roads and local financial | 
operations in the 100 counties of North 
Carolina made by the State Highway and 
Tax Commissions and the Federal Bu- 





|}reau.. The survey was made at the re- 


quest of Governor O. Max Gardner. The 
recommendations of the three agencies 
may be grouped in two general divisions 
—those covering finance and those per- 
taining to administration. 

The recommended amendment of the 
law to limit the use of gasoline taxes | 
to road purposes is coupled with sug- 
gestions that for the present no more 
local roads be transferred to the State | 
system and that no increase of taxation 
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Postmasters May Get 
Recess Appointments 


Large Number Are Serving) 
Without Confirmation 





President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House on Mar. 5, probably 
will give recess appointments to 129 
postmasters who failed of confirmation 
at the last session of Congress because 
of a last-minute jam of legislation, Of 


| the total of 300 postmasters who failed 


of confirmation, 171 were reappoint- 
ments, it was said. All those reap- 
pointed, it was stated, will draw their 
salaries and serve as postmasters until 
their successors are appointed and 
qualify. | 

Regarding the 129 postmasters who | 
failed of confirmation, it was explained | 
that they can either draw their pay as | 


Continuing Plan (Investigation Begun on. Equal | Pilgrims to Mecca 


Traveling by Auto 


American Machines Reported 
As Supplanting Camels on 
Desert Journey 


NOTHER increase in popularity of 

the American automobile as a 
means of transporting Moslem pil- 
grims to Mecca instead of the tradi- 
tional camel is reported to the Auto- 
motive Division of the Department of 
Commerce by Automotive Trade Com- 
missioner R, F, Chesbrough, Cairo. 

During the first part of the current 
pilgrim season in the Kingdom of the 
Hedjaz, from the beginning of ihe 
season to the end of Rajab, that is 
from Dec. 19, 1930, to Jan. 19, 1931, 
8,718 pilgrims traveled from Jedda to 
Medina by motor car, these being car- 
ried in 793 car loads giving an aver- 
age of 11 passengers per vehicle. The 
automobiles used in this pilgrim traffic 
are of American origin. 

The total number of pilgrims in the 
Hedjaz up to Jan. 22, 1931, was 18,166, 
so it would seem that a very large 
percentage of the early arrivals elected 
to travel by car in preference to 
camel. During the period in question 
the car fare was £914 per pilgrim. In 
all cases, the government takes a 
travel tax of £6'% per pilgrim, included 
in the above figure. (Egyptian pound 
=$5.) 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


& 


Right States Drafting 


Legislation for Long 


Range Building Plans 


| tive voiced the opposition of the. motor 


Approval of Program Has 


Senator Wagner 


Adoption of the principle of long range | 


planning of public works is being con- 


sidered by a number of States as an aid | 


to stabilization of business, following 
the adoption of such a policy by the 
Federal Government, it was announced 
May..5 by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
NewYork, author of the Féderal meas- 
ure enacted during the 71st Congress. 

The New York Senator explained that 
since enactmént of the Federal measure 


he has been in communication with Gov- 
ernors of the various States with a view | 


on the 
in the 


legislation 
every State 


to placing similar 
statute books of 
Union, 

“The response has been encouraging,” 
Senator Wagner said. “Out of 26 Gov- 
ernors who have responded, 17 have indi- 
cated such interest and approval of the 
plan that in all probability their States 
may be expected to take action upon it. 
In eight States the proposal has already 
been referred to legislative committees 
and special commissions for the purpose 
of drafting appropriate State legislation. 

“Some delay will, of course, be inevi- 
table by reason of the fact that most 
of the State Legislatures have adjourned 
or are about to adjourn,” continued the 
New York Senator. “Many of the gov- 
ernors, however, have indicated that 
they will utilize the intervening period 
for the purpose of adapting the Federal 
Act to local constitutional and budget- 


| ary requirements which, of course, differ | 


’ 


in the various States.’ 

Senator Wagner pointed out that pub- 
lic construction, which amounts to ap- 
proximately $3,500,000,000 a year, 
more than a thjrd of all construction, 
public and private. “If all such 
were planned in advance and concen- 
trated by a planning commission into 
periods of depression,” he said, “a tre- 
mendous factor of stability would be 
added to the business situation.” 


President Defers 


Action on 23 Bills 


Wagner Employment Measure 
Included in Group 


The Wagner national employment 
system bill (S. 3060) is one of the 23 
measures passed by Congress on which 
President Hoover has not yet taken ac- 
tion, it was stated orally at the White 
House on Mar. 5. 
are private bills and the other two meas- 
ures relate to the postal service. 


Attorney General Mitchell, at the re-| 
quest of the President, has construed the | 


law to permit the President the usual 
10-day period after he receives a bill 
from the Capitol to act on the measure 
even though a Congress has expired 
in the meantime. The Wagner 
reached the White House Feb. 25 and 


therefore the President must sign the| mended unanimously that a 








| 





is | 


work | 


bill |" 
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deral Control 


Of Motor Truck | 
Trattie Opposed 


for Motor Industry 
I. C. C. Loeal Char. 
of Operations Pre- 
Such Regulation | 


Tells 
acter 
vents 


| 
Series of Hearings | 
On Subject Closed 


| 
| 


Executive 
Says Trolley Lines Face) 
Transition to Bus Operation | 
To Meet Public Demand | 


The costs of highway transportation 
to the public should not be increased | 
solely for the purpose of “equalizing 
competition” between the various forms 
of transportation agencies, it was as- 
serted by Pyke Johnson, Washington rep- | 
resentative of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, at continued 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Mar. 5 in its investigation 
of railroad-motor-vehicle coordination. | 
(Docket No. 23400.) | 

In this connection Mr. Johnson de-| 
clared that “the public should not be 
denied the full economic use of the high- 
ae which it has built and is paying 
or. 


Attitude of Motor Industry | 
The National Chamber’s representa- 


industry to various proposals that legis- 
lation should be enacted, to restrict, 
through regulation or taxation, the pub- 


B E | lic rights to the benefit of highway trans- | 
een xpress | F. 
A P ed by 17 | tives “have not yet seen any facts which 
Governors, According to | 


portation. He declared that motor execu- 


indicate that the regulation of the truck 
as a common carrier in interstate com- 
merce is practicable-or that it is desira- 
ble in the public interest.” He said that 
they continue to believe that regulation 
of the bus is desirable. | 

Explaining fundamental differences be- | 
tween truck and bus operation affecting | 
the desirability of Federal control, Mr. | 
Johnson said that “truck operations are 
largely privately owned and no methad | 
has yet been suggested. whereby. eom-y 
petition could be eliminated if it were} 
desirable in the public interest to elim- 
inate it.” 

Operations Are Local 

Continuing, Mr. Johnson said _ that 
“motor truck operations are generally | 
local in character and largely a matter 
of private ownership. The truck is a! 
tool of industry rather than a_ public 
utility, whose service is radically differ- | 
ent from that afforded by rail. | 

“While there are 22,000 fleets of five 
motor trucks or more, virtually 2,500,- 
000 of the trucks in the United States 
are owned and operated by 2,500,000 
individuals, evidence again that the serv- 
ice is not comparable to the concentrated | 
rail operation,” he said. 

It was pointed out that bona fide pri- 
vate truck operations which amount to 
about 82 per cent of the trucks in the 
United States cannot be regulated save 
under police powers, and that contract 
carriers, amounting to about 12 per cent, 
cannot be regulated save under police 
powers so long as they are contract haul- 
ers in fact, so that common carrier users 
alone “must bear the weight of those 
frozen rates and other restrictions which 
have become a natural concomitant of 
their regulation.” 

Mr. Johnson asserted that motor vehi- 
cle owners now pay annually more than 
$1,000,000,000 in special taxes alone, an 
amount “equal to two-thirds of all of 
the annual costs of the highways in the 
United States.” 

“They pay all of the costs of all of 
the roads in the State highway systems 
of 21 States and all but 10 per cent of 
all of the costs of these roads for the 
country as a whole from. special motor 
taxes alone,” he stated. 

“The increase in motor taxes has de- 


| creased railroad taxes devoted to State 
highways until they have become a negli- 
| gible factor both in their relation to rail 


taxes as a whole and to the State high- 
way program.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on its inquiry into the coordina- 
tion of transportation of passenger and 
property by motor vehicles on the pub- 

[Continued on Page 2 
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Twenty of the hie Award Is Favored 


In Smelter Damages 


Commission Finds Canadian 
Concern Should Pay Americans 


_ The International Joint Commission, 
United States ard Canada, has recom- 
Canadian 


measure by Mar. 9 if it is to become | smelting company shall pay $350,000 to 


law. 
The Wagner bill would create in the 
Department of Labor the United States 


| Employment Service, under a director | 


certain citizens of the United States who 
alleged they had suffered damage from 
sulphur fumes drifting across the bor- 
der, the Department of State announced 


general at $8,500 annually, authorizing | Mar. 5. 


an immediate appropriation ef $1,500,000 
and further annual appropriations 


$4,000,000 in the fiscal years 1932, 1933| the 


and 1934, 


| 
| 


Agreements of this kind are “condu- 


of |cive strongly to the. good relations of 


two countries,” the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, stated in mak- 


One, of the two postal measures: stil] |i2g, Public the Commission’s recommen- 


before the President is House Joint Res- | da 


olution 357, classifying certain official 
mail matter. It would permit Members 
of Congress to send to their own address 
official matter without limitation as to 
weight, exactly the same as is provided 
under present law for public documents. 

The other postal measure before the 
President is S, 543, which would increase 
the pay of mail carriers in the village 
delivery service. 


in the measure is $100 a year, 


About 954 village mail | 
|acting postmasters, or the President is|carrriers would be affected by this bill. | 
| authorized to name them as recess: ap- The maximum increase of-pay provided 
| pointees, 


tions. 
According to the recommendations, the | 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- | 
pany of Trail, British Columbia, should 
pay for damages in the past and dam- 
ages up to Jan. 1, 1932, to American 
residents across the border. 

The company also has agreed to re- 
duce the volume of damaging sulphur 
fumes by converting them into acid. | 

Secretary Stimson’s statement and 
the report of the Commission will be 
published in full text in the issue of 
Mar, 7. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Aerial Maneuvers 


‘ill Be Broadcast 


Army Operations to Be Most 
Extensive Undertaken in 
Peace Times 


DESCRIPTIONS of the most exten- 

sive aerial operations ever con- 
ducted in peace time in this country 
will be given by radio night and day 
during combat demonstrations over 
principal cities of the eastern part of 
the Nation, the Department of War 
announced Mar. 5 in making public 
further details of maneuvers to take 
place during the last two weeks in 
May. 

The 
text: 

“The radio audience of the Nation 
will have full opportunity to listen in 
on the night and day combat demon- 
strations to be staged over New York 
City by the Army Air Corps on May 
22 and 23. 

“Following a series of conferences 
called by Assistant Secretary of War 
F. Trubee Davison, which were at- 
tended by representatives of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, ar- 
rangements have been made for spe- 
cial national hook-ups whereby de- 
scriptions of the mimic war games 
over New York will be sent out over 
the country’s radio network. 

“‘Complete details for the broadcast 
are now being worked out by Army 


announcement follows in full 
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Trade Stabilization 
Described as Need 
Of Modern Business 


. , . paket 
Col. Woods Says Restraint in 


Building 


perity Would Tend to Al-' 


leviate Depressions 


| 
| 


cate ee 
| Offers for Short Term Certifi- 


6 OVERNMENT was made for 


the people, not the people for 


Government.” 


—John Tyler, 


President of the United States, 


1841-1845 
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Treasury Issue 
Of Seeurities Is 
Oversubseribed 


Holders of Previous Notes 
Given Preference in Offer- 
ing of 3.375 Per Cent Re- 
funding Bonds 


‘Mr. Mellon Outlines 


Method of Allotting 


cates in Two Series Also 
Were Found in Excess of 
Amounts Available 


The Mar. 16 offering of United 
States Government securities was 
oversubscribed, it was announced 
Mar. 5 by the Secretary of the Treas- 
jury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

Subscriptions to the $500,000,000 
of 3%. per cent Treasury bonds of 
| 1941-43 aggregated $2,111,000,000, 
| while $400,000,000 in subscriptions 
|was received for the offering of 
| $300,000,000 of 114% per cent certifi- 
jcates maturing Sept. 15, 1931, and 
$1,223,000,000 for the $600,000,000 
of 2 per cent certificates of indebt- 
edness maturing Mar. 15, 1932. 

A statement made on behalf of 
| the Treasury explained that the cash 
|subscriptions for the bonds were 





| probably in excess of amounts which 
investors expected to be allotted to 
them, inasmuch as the exchanges 
| offered totaled $742,000,000. 


Treasury Statement 


The announcement follows in full text: 
Secretary Mellon announced that sub- 


During Pros- scriptions for the Mar. 16 offering of 


3%% per cent Terasury bonds of 1941-43, 
12 per cent six months Treasury Cer- 
| tificates of Indebtedness of Series TS2- 
1931, and 2 per cent 12 months Treasury 
| Certificates of Indebtedness of Series 


Indianapolis, Ind., Mar. 5.—Stabiliza- TM-1932, closed at the close of business 


tion is the greatest challenge to Ameri- | 


can business and American government 


teday, Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of 


ibe =President’s Emergency 
for 
today. 

Stabilization challenges our 
instincts, Col. Woods declared, and_ it 
certainly chailenges that reputation for 
solving great financial problems, of which 
we are so proud. He spoke before the 
Indiana Commission for Relief of Dis- 
tress Due to Unemployment. 

While there seem to be slight  indica- 
tions of better times, conditions are too 
unsettled for a prediction, the speaker 
said. The need for individual relief can 
be determined, however, and food is the 
only answer to the problem of starvation. 

Encouraging Factors 
Among the encouraging factors pointed 


out by Col. Woods were efforts through- | 
out the country to combat unemployment, | 


the inauguration of permanent meas- 
ures to reduce it, movements to stabilize 
production, and a different attitude to- 
ward depression. 
public works and 
ment insurance 


industrial 
are 


unemploy- 
likewise buffers 


against unemployment, Col. Woods said. | ® 
An authorized summary of his address | 


follows: 

American ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness have animated emergency measures 
throughout the entire country. i 


country as a whole has risen to help the! 


man who wants a job. 


Of course, I am not speaking in any | - 


sense as if the work were done. We are 
through the cold Winter months, it is 
true, and we believe conditions are be- 
ginning to improve. We think we see 
flickering signs of better times, but those 
ruthless economic movements—up 


Advance planning of | 


and | which 


on Mar, 3, 1931, 
The offering of 3% per cent Treasury 


| bonds of 1941-43 was primarily in the 


Committee | ature of a refunding operation, since 
Employifent, said*in an address ‘here | holders of $1,109,000,000 


: y votes 
}maturing Mar. 15 were given preferred 


humane | allotment up to the amount of the new 


issue. Note holders took advantage of 
the offering in an amount in excess of 
the total amount offered. No bonds 
were therefore available for cash sub- 
| Seribers. 

| The exchange subscriptions aggregate 
over $742,000,000. All of such exchange 
subscriptions were allotted. 80 per cent, 
and all cash subscriptions were rejected. 
|On this basis, the total amount of 3% 
per cent Treasury bonds of 1941-43 to be 
issued will be approximately $593,000,- 
|000. Total subscriptions aggregate some 
$2,111,000,000. 

Reports received from the Federal re- 
serve banks show that for the offering of 
j1%2 per cent certificates of Series TS2- 
| 1931, maturing Sept. 15, 1931, which was 
|for $300,000,000, or thereabouts, total 
subscriptions aggregate some $400,000,- 
|000. As previously announced, subscrip- 
tions for this series in payment of which 
per cent Treasury notes, maturing 


‘2 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
Work Is Advanced 
On Federal Prisons 


The | 


| 
} 
} 


Eight Projects Under Way to 
Relieve Congestion 


| Federal prison and jail projects upon 
construction has either started 


down, to the peak of good times and/or will be commenced soon in order to 


then to the slough of despond—do not 
lend themselves to easy prediction. 


2, Column 


British Post Office 


i 


Continued on Page 
f 4. 


] 


Shows Larger Gain | 


Both Traffic and Revenue In- 
creases Are Reported 


Accounts’of the British Post Office for 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1930, disclose a 
net surplus, after charging interest on 
capital, of $45,607,242, compared with 
$33,860,616 in 1928-29, according to ad- 
vices from Consular Clerk Alfred Nut- 
ting, at London, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The operating income of the postal 
service was $218,124,000 contrasted with 


relieve the congested conditions exist- 
|ing in Federal penal institutions include 
four jails, two reformatories, a peni- 
tentiary and a hospital for defective de- 
| linquents, according to a statement is- 
|sued Mar. 5 at the Department of Jus- 
tice. The Department’s statement giv- 
ing the status of these projects follows 
in full text: 

There has been compiled in the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
a summary showing the present status 
of various prison and jail projects which 
have been authorized by Congress to as- 
sist in bringing about less congestion in 
the existing Federal penal institutions. 

The proposed Northeastern Peniten- 
tiary, to be erected near Lewisburg, Pa., 
with a limit of a total cost of the in- 
stitution to $3,850,000, not including the 


| site, has been started by the excavation, 


$211,859,000; of the telegraph $22,820,- | 


000 compared with $23,670,000; 
telephone $105,800,000 against $98,260,- 
000; making a total for all services of 
$346,744,000 contrasted with $333,- 
789,000, 

The operating expenditure was $278,- 
450,000 in the aggregate, against $26%,- 
728,000 in the preceding year; the cost 
of the telegraph service exceeded the in- 
come there from by $3,750,000. 


of the! 


The postal revenue records an increase | 
of 2.96 per cent; that of the telegraph) has been located on a site donated by 
a decrease of 3.41 per cent; that of the | the Chamber of Commerce of Spring- 


telephone an advance of 7.69 per cent; | field, Mo. 


conducted the contractors, for the 
foundation. This prison is expected to 
house Federal prisoners from the States 
in the northeastern part of the United 
States. 

A portion of the War Department res- 
ervation at El Reno, Okla. has been 
transferred to the Department of Justice 
for a site for the Southwestern Reforma- 
tory. A firm of architects has been se- 
lected to prepare preliminary plans. The 
initial appropriation for this institution 
limits its cost of $3,000,000. It is ex- 
pected that the plans will be completed 
and construction commenced during the 
| present Summer. 

A hospital for defective delinquents 


by 


Plans are now in process of 


and that on all services a growth of 3.89| completing the legal details connected 


per cent, 
Traffic and revenue exceeded. expecta- 


tions in the earlier part of the financial 


year but toward the close were adversely 
affected by the industrial depression, 
The total amount of money which 
passed between the Post Office and the 
public in 1929-30 was about $4,428,315,- 
000. This figure was exclusive of all 


with the transfer of title. Architects 
have been selected to draft the prelim- 
inary plans which are now being con- 
sidered, It is hoped that the construe- 
tion of this institution can be commenced 
during the coming Summer. The appro- 
priation limits the ultimate cost to $2,- 
500,000. 

In 1925 Congress authorized the con- 


internal transactions and movements of | struction of the United States industrial 


money. 
head of the population. 


It represents about $96.36 per|reformatory. at Chillicothe, Ohio, 


The 


| (1ssued by Department. of Commerce.)' (Continued on Page 2, Column: 5.] ‘ 
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Census Bureau 
Is Prepared to 
Aid Industries 


“Information of Value for 
«* Community Development 
Available to Hold Old and 


Attract New Business 











te . 
Census and other Government infor- 
mation can play a valuable part in en-| 
“abling a community to aid not only its| 
“established industries, but also those 
2 which it hopes to attract, it was stated | 
orally Mar. 5 by Edward R. Dewey, Chief 
of Industrial Marketing of the Bureau} 
of the Census. oy 
»- The industrial market, in so far as it} 
: lies within the marketing area adjacent 
.to a city, is an important factor to be} 
considered by manufacturers selling to 
this market who contethplate the estab-| 
“lishment of a plant in the city, Mr. Dewey 
pointed out. The importance of the in- 
_ dustrial market, he explained, is shown 
~ by the fact that of the total annual sales | 
of goods in this country, valued at about 
°$88,000,000,000 at the point of production | 
or’ import, factories and service indus- 
triés take about $53,000,000,000. House- 
hold or consumer purchases make up the 
‘balance. ° 
Further information was supplied as) 
follows by Mr. Dewey: | 
The most important industrial market | 








‘in full text in the issue of Mar. 4.) 


| rivers, as well as on the works designed | population close to main line levees, the| 





Plan Adopted. for Flood Control 
_Is Favored in Report to House 


Report by Chief of Army Engineers Endorses Features of 
Jadwin Proposal Covering Situation in the 
Lower Mississippi River 


Control of floods of the lower Missis- 


culated maximum flood height. The min- 
sippi River by the plan “as now 


imum freeboard of one foot, if actually 





adopted” is recommended in a report 
transmitted Mar. 3 to the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control by the Secre- 
tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley. (The 
recommendations contained in the report, 
made by the Chief of Army Engineers, 
Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, were published | flexible, and so indeed should be all fea- 
The | tures of any plan designed to meet condi- 
report follows in full text: j tions so uncertain as are those of floods 
To the Secretary of War: /on the Mississippi River. 


Reviews Humanitarian 


I have the honor to submit the follow- | 
ing review of the existing projects for | : 
And Economic Aspects 
3. Humanitarian and economic aspects. 


flood control and navigation of the Mis- 
a. A flood such as was experienced in 


realized, is small. But experience with 
| floods smaller than the maximum will in- 
dicate any need fer local revision of 
levee grades, and it may be brought 
about as has been the case in the past. 
The levee system is necessarily very 


sippi River in its alluvial valley as shown 
by Public Document 391, 70th Congress, 
Ist session (S. 3740). 

This report is submitted for your in- 
formation and action. The Committee 
on Flood Control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has requested by resolution 
that the report be transmitted to the 
Committee by Mar. 1, 1931. | 

The adopted project is being pushed | oy 
with all vigor consistent with economy | was very small, considering the number | 
along the main stream and at certain] of people exposed to extraordinary con- 
logalities on the Arkansas and Red/| ditions. Except for places of congested 





lofa large number of people. 
tional and local charitable organizations. | 
for the protection of New Orleans, La.,| danger of loss of life in floods of the| 


and Cairo, Ill. Litigation has been in-| Mississippi River has been and will be| 
augurated in Louisiana with reference) trifling. The approach of a flood is| 


-ds, of course, that afforded by the va-|to work in the side basins known as the 
“rious manufacturing enterprises. In the|Boeuf and the Atchafalaya with a view 
aggregate they consume goods valued at|to securing payment for flowage rights 
“the source of about $33,000,000,000|or damages by the Federal Government. | 
“yearly. The service industries are like-|In view of this fact, it_is advisable for 


process that can be observed. 
ganization and 
meet the situation. Except for the cen- 


| covered long in advance by accurate pre- | 
diction; its rise is a slow and gradual |} 
Good or- 
strong authority will 


"wise important, consuming, as they do, | the agents of the War Department to do 


“materials valued at the source at some- 
thing like $20,000,000,000. 
, Analysis Made of Markets 

By service industries are meant the 
:eonstruction industry, the railroads, the} 
;Various public utilities, shipbuilding, | 


| 
| 


|the execution of the existing law au-| 


ters of population, such as Cairo, IIL; 
Greenville, Miss., and New Orleans, La., 
the economic phase of the problems of 
flood control should govern. 

c. The economic basis of the question 
of flood control, in so far as Federal} 
|funds are concerned, ought to be the an- 
nual average property loss due to floods. 


no work in these basins until action by 
the courts or Congress has settled the 
case. There is ample time for either to 
act before there is any hurtful delay in 


thorizing flood control work. 
The present, or adopted, project for 


._ farming (in so far as purchases are 
made at wholesale), the so-called “in- 
stitutional market,” which includes ho- 
tels, restaurants, hospitals, and so on, 
the storekeepers (in so far as they buy} 

efor their own use), and the Federal, 

State and municipal governments. 

The marketing methods required to 

-Mreach all of these various service indus- 
‘tries, although they differ one from the 


| flood control has been reviewed by all au- 
| thorities that come under my direction; 
jnamely, the Division Engineer, Lower 


his district engineers; the Mississippi 
River Commission; and finally the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 


report is divided into sections: 


Mississippi Valley Division, assisted by} 


Their reports are appended hereto. This | 


Speculative increase of values due to) 
flood-control works is not a question that | 
the general Government should consider. | 
It should leave that to local and private | 
interest, initiative, and risk. The data 
bearing on annual average flood loss are} 
the most unreliable of all that we have, 
because they have not been systemat- 
ically and reliably collected and recorded 


other, resemble each other and the meth- 
‘ods required for selling to the manu- 
-'facturer more closely than they resemble 
the methods used to sell to the house- 
~tholder. . 

The Government can be of assistance 
to those communities and organizations 
‘interested in industrial development. 


I. General considerations. 


in the past. Confusion of the economic 
II. Suggested modifications 


issue, the lack of data bearing on it, 
adopted project. or the disregard of it altogether in some 
III. Navigation. | quarters, accounts for the extravagant 
IV. Recommendation of other author-| proposals that have been made toward 
ities. |the solution of this problem. In future 
V. Recommendations of the Chief of | the most thorough and systematic record 
Engineers. |of annual average flood loss should be| 
made and preserved for future guidance | 


of the 








I. General Considerations 
; > The adopted project for flood con-| 
rol, 

a. The adopted project provides for: 

(1) Levees of moderate height along 
the main stream and along certain tribu- 
tary streams as a protection against all | 
floods except those of rare magnitude. 

(2) Escape from the main stream of 
the water of extraordinarily high floods 
that would not be contained by the levees. 

(3) Protection levees to limit as far! 
as practicable the spread of water es- 
caping from the main-stream levees. 

b. The points of escape proposed are: 

(1) At or near Birds Point, Mo. This 
work is for the lowering of the flood 
plane in the vicinity of southeast Mis- 
souri and Cairo, Ill. This includes a new 
setback of the main river levee and a| 
lowering of the original main river levee 
so as to remove at high stages a gorge 
between main river levees now existing. 
This is in fact an enlarged flood chan- 


“They will naturally look first to the fig- 
"ures of the Census of Manufactures, 
"published every two years, which give 
“Snformation on the nianufacturing activ- 
“ity in each industry and in each locality. 
¢?  Jndustrial Concentration Evident 
79 By this census we learn that industry 
“is highly concentrated. We find, for ex- 
# ample, that one quarter of all the ma- 
«terial consumed by the manufacturing 
“Slants of the country is used in eight 
-‘counties—those in which are located 
‘New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, | 
"Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 
“Thirty-seven counties consume half of 
“the material; and 143 counties account 
\for three quarters of the total. _ 
In order to attract those particular 
manufacturing concerns which sell to) 
“the industrial market, it is necessary to | 
have information in regard to the speci- 
fic industries to which they sell. This 
information is gathered by the Census 
Bureau. The Bureau divides all manu- | 
facturing activity into 331 different in-|nel for great floods only. The excess 
dustries, and information is available| water goes back into the main channel 
showing the number of plants in each| below the setback. There is not a per- 
county of the United States for each! manent diversion from the main river. 
one of these industries. (2) Just below the mouth of the Arkan- | 
The forthcoming Census of Manufac- | sas escape is proposed through the Boeuf 
tures will show not only the number of | Basin to the Red River. This should in- 
establishments in each county, but also,| sure the integrity of main river levees 
in so far as it can be done without dis-|near the mouth of the Arkansas and be- 
closing individual operations, the amount | tween that river and Red River. 
of materials purchased, the value of prod-| (3) Near the mouth of Red River there | 
ucts, number of wage earners, number of |is an outlet through the Atchafalaya 
horsepower and other facts for each! Basin, where excess water may find its 
county and for each industry. |way to the Gulf of Mexico. This will 
Markets to Be Analyzed |take the water from Boeuf Basin and 
Similarly, the census of construction | additional excess water that may be in 
will reveal the importance of an area|the vicinity of the mouth of Red River. 
as a market for construction items. The| This should insure the integrity of main 
census of hotels will disclose the value|river levees between the mouth of Red 
of the hotel market. Information pub-| River and Bonnet Carre just above New 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Com- | Orleans. 
mission will permit determination of the| (4) At Bonnet Carre, a short distance | 
importance of the railroad market. The| above New Orleans, there is a diversion | 
figures published by the retail section of |into Lake Pontchartrain. The object of 
the census of distribution will allow the|this diversion is to protect the City of 
determination of the importance of the |New Orleans and all points below with- 
markets offered by restaurants andjout the necessity of raising existing 
stores. levees. 
_Information on the markets of ship-| c. Protection levees to prevent the 
ing interests may be obtained from the| spread of overflow waters are provided 
ureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-|to be in the Boeuf Basin, in the Atcha- 
merce and the Bureau of Navigation; on|falya Basin and at Bonnet Carre. At 
farm markets from the census of agri-| Birds Point, Mo., and extending to New 
culture; on mines and quarries from the| Madrid, Mo., is a setback levee which, 
census dealing with them; on the for-| when completed, should protect the low- 
estry industry from the Forest Sevice.|lands in southeast Missouri from any 
amend and sunicipal governments can | flood. : 
supply facts on their purchases. | p ° ee 
Industrial development may be pro- | Prediction Is Based - 
moted also by keeping manufacturers |On Maximum Rainfall 
who are already established and enabling | 2. Assumptions of the adopted project. 
them to compete with similar manufac-| a, The basic assumption of the adopted 
turers in other localities. One way in| project is the size of the flood against 
which they may be served is by helping| which the protection is designed. This 
them to make use of the facilities of the| flood may be called the maximum prob- 
Federal Government that exist to assist|able flood. Its prediction is based on 


them in meeting their marketing prob-| maximum rainfall and possible conjunc- 

















lems | ti Py i in vi 
. ee .,,| tion of runoff into tric niain river so as 
Various Government publications will ; ‘ 


be of service to them in forecasting busi-|of such a flood has been estimated at 
ness conditions. There are concerns| once in 200 years. The size of this flood 
which, by use of Government Statistics, /as estimated by water to be discharged 
determine in the Fall of each year what| at the latitude of Red River is 3,000,000 
the sales of their plants are going to be| It is well to note 


1 |cubie feet per second. 
for the year following, and which claim| at thi: int th i 
ns ace urodictions , is poi at past estimates of 


1 average within 5| floods have been much in error by under- 
per cent of being accurate. Some con-|estimation. The 1927 flood exceeded all 
cerns claim to be able to predict sales| previous estimates. Estimates for the 
within 1 per cent. The materials they|future based alone on the limited ex- 
use for this purpose is varied. Re-|perience of the past are likely to err 
prints may be had, however, of an arti-| but not on the side of safety. The prob- 
cle I wrote recently on “The Govern-| ability expressed as once in 200 years 
ment as a Source of Information for| appears to look rather far into the fu- 
Business Forecasting.” : |ture and therefore to be extravagant. 
Manufacturers may be assisted, too,|Possibily there might be some weight 
by calling their attention to the services |in this if the adopted project did not 
cffered by the Bureau of Foreign and| rely on the escape of exepss water rather 
Domestic Commerce. Manufacturers|than on its retention or absolute con- 
who request help from the Bureau can|trol, The main river levees, the bulk of 
get, for little or nothing, assistance of | the work, are the same for the maximum 
the sort that is adding tens of thousands | probable flood as they would be for a 
of dollars to the right sides of the led-| lesser one, provided that water in excess 
gers of those concerns now making use|of their carrying capacity escapes in 
of it. “Domestic Commerce,” published | suitable localities. ; 
every 10 days, and “Market Research| bb, The adopted project assumes that in 
Agencies,” another Bureau publication,|time of maximum flood over 900,000 
contain valuable information for indus-| cubic feet per second may eseape into 
trial leaders. |the Boeuf Basin, 1,500,000 ¢. f. s. into 
The Government is trying to assist in| the Atchafalaya Basin, and 250,000 c. 
the elimination of waste in industrial|f, s. into Lake Pontchartrain at’ Bonnet 
marketing. This battle against waste | Carre. 
consists in part of research, the results| cross sections of discharge channels, and 
of which are usually available in pub-|the velocities assumed as the results of 
lished form, and in services. But neither | calculation, observation, and experiment 
research or service are of any use until | indicate that these flows can be passed. 
they are utilized by the manufacturers c. Levee grades to resist maximum 
actually engaged in marketing processes. | flood are assumed at one foot above cal- 


|to produce a great tiocd. ‘The probability | 


The lengths of the openings, the | 


|}as to work to be done by the Federal 
Government in flood control in this ex- 
| ceptional case of the lower valley of the 
great river. 


From Floods Estimated 


of actual property loss it appears shat 
the average annual flood loss, with pro- | 
tection works in the stage as of 1927, is| 
$6,000,000 over territory within the range 
|of the waters of the main stream. 
to the unreliability of the record, and 
for the sake of liberality, this figure may 
be raised to $10,000,000. 
tion 
should be expended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at this time on this flood control 
project is not in excess of $200,000,000 
interest being taken at 5 per cent. 


| adopted project, in view of these figures, 
|may be taken as economically sound; 


sound if considered from the single stand- 


| be accepted as an obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government, then the way seems | 


| the cases now in controversy, it will i 
y, in 


| the 


Average Annual Loss 


. 1 
d. From such records as are available | 


Due | 


This assump- 


indicates that the amount that 


e. The adopted project carries an au- 
thorization of $325,000,000, of which 
$100,000,000 may be charged to naviga- 
tion and $25,000,000 as-of general ap- 
plication for flood protection. The 


and any other project whose cost is 
greatly in excess of the adopted project 
may be considered as economically un- 


point of the protection of the existing 
property values within the reach of the 
waters of the main stream or of its 
backwaters. 

f. The crux of the principal objection 
to the adopted project lies, in my opin- 
ion, in the fact that all local interests 


are not given equal protection and that| 


there is no general provision to equalize 
the benefits by the payment of damages 
due to flood. If such payments should 


open for general insurance against flood 
damage by the Federal Government the 


country over, with no tangible economic | 


basis as a foundation. 

g. Experience has shown that the ac- 
quisition of land by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the execution of this project has 
been at the risk of payment of exorbi- 
tant or speculative prices, and at the ex- 
pense of much delay, costly proceedings, 
and highly irritating controversy inju- 
rious to all interests concerned. If the 
Federal Government lends itself to the 
payments for flowage and damages in 


all equity be obligated to the payment 
for flowage rights and flood damages 
over all land overflowed in future within 
the range of the backwaters of the main 
stream and along the narrow fronts of 
the main stream where no justification 
economically can be found for the provi- 
sion of protective works. Such pay- 
ments under the normal procedure will 
reach very large amounts that will sap 


project. 
h, Under the existing circumstances, 


the Federal Government should be di- | 


vorced by law definitely and clearly from 
the payment for any land for flood con- 
trol and from any damages due to flood 
waters except where the obligation has 
already been undertaken, and the equi- 
ties of the situation left where they can 
be properly handled and adjusted, with 
benefits derived as a basis, namely, in 
the hands of local authority. 
(The suggested modifications of 
the adopted projects as outlined in 
the report will be printed in full 


economic foundation of the entire | 


- 





Limited Building 


During Times of 


Prosperity Urged 


Col. Woods Advises Holding 


Up as Much Construction | 
Possible to Provide 


As 
Work During Slumps 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

We can not tell how long it will take 
the depression to fill up and bring us 
prosperous days again, but we can tell 
whether the néed still exists for unusual 
individual relief. .And as long as the 
need exists it must be met. 
argue with starvation. 
is food. 

Local Committees Praised 


It has been most encouraging to us |} 
1927 caused much suffering on the part | in Washington to see how, all over the 
of This suf-| country, local committees have recog- 
fering was alleviated as far as possible! nized the principle of local responsibility 
|by the generosity and energy of Fed-! for local distress, and have risen to meet 
eral and local governments, and of na-| their emergency situations. 


a 


also encouraging to see how 


b. The loss of life in the 1927 flood,| many localities, resolving that another 
in any other Mississippi River flood,| depression shall not catch them napping, 


have undertaken permanent measures for 
dealing with unemployment. Your In- 
diana Committee, of course, is among 
these. Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Madi- 
son and Philadelphia are leading cities 
which have set up permanent commit- 
tees to stabilize employment. 

The men who have set up these com- 


employment affects everybody. The 
whole question of stabilization, it seems 
to me, is the greatest challenge with 
which A: :erican business and American 
government are faced today. It chal- 
lenges that reputation for solving great 
industrial problems, of which we. are so 
proud. 
Federal legislation has recently been 
enacted to permit the advanced plan- 
ning of public works. Machinery has 
thereby been provided to expand public 
construction in sufficient volume and in 
time to be effective, when periods of 
business depression and unemployment 
threaten. The bill signed by President 
Hoover on Feb. 10 provides for this. The 
author of the bill, Senator Wagner, says, 
“similar legislation is a fundamental ne- 
cessity of every State and municipal 
government.” 

Construction Industry Aided 
It is obvious that the construction in- 
dustry, the most vulnerable spot in our 
industrial armor when a_ depression 
comes along, is tremendously strength- 
ened by such advanced planning of pub- 
lic works. What we must learn to do 
is to exercise restraint in our public 
building, whenever possible, during times 
of boom. 
Instead of adding to the boom by, un- 
dertaking great programs of public con- 
struction when prices are high and 
everybody else is building, we should 


selected, and the litigation and author- 
ization and appropriations attended to, 
so that at a moment’s notice, the build- 
ing programs can be put into operation. 
Then, when a depression attacks pros- 
perity, these programs can be speedily 
brought to the pick and shovel stage, bol- 
stering the construction industry, main- 


money into circulation. 

A most effective buffer against unem- 
ployment is such a plan of industrial 
unemployment insurance as that an- 
nounced recently by 14 companies in 
Rochester, N. Y. This plan I believe 
to be a real landmark in our progress 
toward permanent measures to deal with 
periodic unemployment resulting from 
depression. 

Under the plan, each company will set 
aside every year an amount not to ex- 
ceed 2 per cent of its annual pay roll, 


appropriations has been reached. In a 
prolonged period of unemployment the 


}companies reserve the right to declare 


an emergency, in which case the fund is 
to be supplemented by contributions of 
1 per cent of their earnings from all 
officials and employes not receiving bene- 
fits. These contributions the companies 
will supplement by extra contributions 
in equal amount, 
Weekly Payments Provided 
Employes are eligible to benefits pro- 


participating company for the continu- 
}ous period of a year, and have been un- 
employed two continuous weeks. 
ployment benefits are to be paid weekly 
at the rate of 60 per.cent of average 
weekly earnings, up to a maximum of 
$22.50 a week. They cease in case per- 
manent outside work is secured. The 
plan is to be carried out in cooperation 
with the Rochester Central Employment 
Bureau, where unemployed workers must 
register, . 

Another permanent industrial meas- 
ure, one which has proved effective in 


nance throughout th 
rate of production. he president of a 
great manufacturing concern, who re- 
cently spoke over the radio for Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Emergency Commitee for 
Employment, described how his company 
works toward this end. 

Four major steps are involved: A 
forecast of sales covering a year’s pe- 
riod; the breakingy down of this into 
monthly sales, based on a study of sea- 
sonal sales, over a period of several 
| years; establishment of the most eco- 
|nomical production level throughout the 
year; and determination of the amount 
of stock to be carried at all times dur- 
ing the year. 


year of a constant 


only 2% per cent of the workers en- 
gaged in production were laid off, as 
compared with 14 per cent in 1921. 


industry, large and small, no 


way from ever before. 


can 


We can not) 
The only answer | 
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United States Forest Service, 
While wood substitutes have multiplied, uses for wood have kept 
pace, with result that wood shortage has become a national prob- 
lem of first magnitude to meet the demands of an American 
industry which ranks approximately third in volume of output, 
says the United States Forest Service in a recent report of a study 
of wood waste prevention. Past waste of timber resources has 
resulted in an enormous shrinkae in the area of virgin forests 
of the United States, as shown on the map. 


Validity of Law Taxing Chain Stores 


In Indiana Argued in Supreme Court 
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Federal Control * 


Of Motor Truck 
Traffic Opposed 


| 





Witness for Motor Industry 
Tells I. C. C. Local Char- 
| acter of Operations Pre- 
vents Such Regulation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

|lic highways by, in connection with, or 
|in competition with, the steam railroads, 
|is the last of a series of hearings held 
this Winter in all parts of the United 
| States. The hearings are being con- 
| ducted by Commissioner Ezra Brainerd, 
|chairman of the Commission, and Ex- 
|aminer Leo J. Flynn, who is assisting 
Commissioner Brainerd. 

Mr. Johnson’s testimony followed the 
testimony of W. H. Swinney, comptroller 
of the West Penn Electric Company, 
| which operates both electric and bus 
|lines, and Thomas H. MacDonald, chief 
|of the Bureau of “Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Decline of Trolley Lines 

During recent years the traveling pub- 
lic has shown a marked preference for 
private automobiles and motor buses for 
short-distance travel than for the serv- 
|ice rendered by the average interurban 
electric railway and street railway lines, 
and motor travel eventually will sup- 
plant the electric railways for this type 





mittees realize that the problem of un-| 


of service, in the opinion of Mr. Swinney. 
The West Penn Electric Company is a 





As Tax Measure or Under Police Power 


| The validity of the Indiana chain-store 
|tax law was assailed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States Mar. 5 by 
William H. Thompson and Martin A. 
Schenck upon the ground +that it could 
be justified neither as a taxing statute 
nor under the State’s police power. 


course of regulation by including all 
merchandising and dealing stores and 
treating them on a basis of privilege. It 
has no regulation in relation to public 
health, sanitation or otherwise, he de- 
clared. 

The chain stores, Mr. Thompson sub- 


Statute Is Attacked on Ground That It Cannot Be Justified | 


|holding company controlling 65 sub- 
|sidiaries of various classifications, in- 
}cluding 600 miles of electric lines and 
six bus lines aggregating 3,000 bus-route 
|miles. The company’s investment in its 
|electric properties is estimated by Mr. 
| Swinney at approximately $51,000,000, 
|and in its bus lines at $3,000,000. The 
| buses operate in the States of Pennsyl- 
|vania, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and in the District of Colum- 


The constitutionality of the law is 
before the court in the case of State 
Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana 
et al. v. Jackson, No. 183. 

The Deputy Attorney General of In- 
diana, Joseph W. Hutchinson, defended 
the statute. The suit, he said, was 
brought by LaFayette A. Jackson, owner 
of 225 grocery stores in Indianapolis, 


mitted, did not ordinarily undersell, but| bia, he said. 
prices had been lowered by competition. | 
There was no cutting of prices to de-| 
stroy the individual enterprise, he said. | 
“The factual basis in the record on the 
other hand,” he declared, “shows abso- 
lutely no tendency toward monopoly.” _| cline. 
“Even if it had the act would still have | 
been unconstitutional, because the State 


Declaring that the private automobile 
is “almost entirely responsible” for the 
increasing loss in revenues to electric 
| railway lines, Mr. Swinney asserted that 
|buses have added somewhat to the de- 


Attitude of Public 


instead build up great reserves of such | 
construction; we should have the sites | 


taining purchasing power, and putting | 


until a maximum equal to five annual} 


vided they have been employed by a | 


Unem- | 


reducing unemployment, is the mainte-| 


This program has kept 
lay offs at a minimum, and during 1930) 


There are signs on every side that 
matter 
what commodities it deals with, is look- 
ing at this question in quite a different 
Hundreds of ex- 
|periments are being made to see what 
be done to alleviate the conditions 


to enjoin the enforcement of the law. | 
The act provides that all stores within 
the State shall take out a license. The 
fee is graduated according to the num- 
ber of stores as follows: Upon one 
store, $3; two to five stores, $10; five 
to ten stores, $15; 10 to 20 stores, $20; 
and in excess of 20 stores, $25. 


The statute, Mr. Hutcninson argued, 
has never been enforced due to an _in- 
junction granted in the case by the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Indiana, which held the tax unconstitu- 
tional. (IV U. S. Daily, 3412.) 

Justice McReynolds asked the Deputy 
Attorney General the amount of tax Mr. 
Jackson would have had to pay under 
i|the statute and how much would be paid 
on the stores under individual ownership. 
{In the first instance, he was told, it 
would amount to about $6,000 while un- 
der private ownership of each store it 
would be around $600. ‘ 

The Federal courts, Mr. Hutchinson 
argued, are hesitant to interfere with 
the taxing statutes of States or to de- 
termine whether or not they are discrim- 
inatory. The intention of the legislature 
and its motives, ne said, are not to be 
considered. 

“How many chain stores are there in 
Indiana?” asked Justice Brandeis. - 

He was informed by counsel that in 
Indiana the chains operate about 8 per 
cent of the stores and in the United 
States generally some 8,000 chains op- 
erate about 10 per cent. 

“How many stores are owned by the 
chains in the United States,” asked Jus- 
tice Butler. “One hundred and fifty 
| thousand.” 

The statute, Mr. Thompson said, de- 
parts from the regular and accepted 


cannot spread out a net to catch both the 
innocent and the guilty,” he said. 


Air Maneuvers by Army 
Planes to Be Broadcast 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Air Corps and Signal Corps experts in 
conjunction with engineers representing 
the radio companies,’ said Brig. Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois, who will be the 
commanding general of the Air Division. 
‘No effort will be spared to give the 
radio audience a vivid picture of the 
demonstrations. ‘The night flight over 
New York will take place about 11 
o’clock (eastern daylight saving time), 
on May 22, which calls for about 36 
bombardment planes. In order to add 
to the dramatic value of the demonstra- 
tion, parachute flares will be dropped 
from some of the planes. 

“‘The main combat demonstration 
over New York City, on May 23, in 
which about 672 planes will take part, 
will begin about 2 o’clock (daylight sav- 


one-half hours. The planes will ap- 
proach New York from Long Island, 
down the Hudson River along River- 
side Drive and deliver a series of attacks 
upon the financial district and Battery 
Park. It is needless to say that every 


planes will fly at altitudes where they 
will prove of no*annoyance to people 
on the ground.’ 
“Broadcasters carried in Army planes 
and a corps of announcers stationed on 
the top of lofty buildings and other van- 
tage points will broadcast the progress 
of the ‘battle.’ 

“The conferences just concluded were 


Work Advanced on Eight = 





ing time) and last for about one and| 


safety precaution will be taken, and the| 





“If we are to stay in the transporta- 
|tion business,” said Mr. Swinney, “we 
face the transition from electric railway 
lines to bus linés. The public doesn’t 
desire to ride on electric railways. They 
desire buses and private automobiles and 
|they usually get what they want.” 

Mr. Swinney declared he could see no 
|real need for regulation of motor buses 
|by Federal authority. He said that the 
| five bus lines operated by his company 
| had certificates of public convenience and 
| necessity from the State regulatory com- 
{missions in the States where they op- 
erated, and that that, in his opinion, was 
the proper way to regulate bus traffic. 

Independent Operators 

He pointed out, however, that small, 
independent bus operators operating in 
|interstate commerce were unrestricted, 
4nd that these operators should be 
placed under some form of uniform reg- 
ulation. He stated that this situation 
could be met by agreement between the 
States through which the buses operated. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture, testified in connec< 
|tion with the wear and tear on the pub- 
lic highways caused by various types of 
highway vehicle. He declared that it was 
his opinion that bus and truck operators 
were paying taxes sufficiently high to 
take care of their share of the wear and 
tear on the roads. 

Mr. MacDonald asserted that a light 
car had little impact upon the road and 
{could cause little damage to the average 
road, 








| attended by the following: O. B. Hanson, 
|G. 0. Milne and William Burke Miller, 
| of the National Broadcasting Company, 
'and Herbert Glover, A. B. Chamberlain 
and Edwin K. Cohan, of the Columbia 


Broadcasting System.” 











Federal Prison Projects | > 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
site was obtained by transfer from the | 
| War Department of the former military | 
reservation known as Camp Sherman.) |) 
The construction of this plant has been | 
in progress for the past year and a half. | 
The program for the fiscal year 1931 
contemplates an expenditure of approxi- | 
mately $700,000, and during the next fis-| || 
cal year approximately $1,000,000. 

Detention jails for the housing of Fed-| || 
eral prisoners, witnesses and persons 
awaiting trial are being planned in four| || 
different States. 

The first of these jails has been lo-| || 
cated at El Paso, Tex., with an estimated | 
leost of $400,000. A site has been se- 
\lected for this jail; architects have been| |} 
engaged, and bids will be requested as| || 
soon as certain titles in connection with | 
the acquisition of the land are settled. 
It is expected that the construction of 
this institution will commence in April 
or May next. ‘ 
| The Department has acquired by 
|transfer from the Treasury the old mint 
building at New: Orleans, La., which is| |, 
to be remodeled to accommodate short 
term prisoners. The estimated cost of 
the remodeling is $80,000. The archi- 
tects have completed the plans and speci- 
fications for this work. The contract | 
will probably be let in the early Spring.| || 

The Department has decided to con- 
struct a Federal jail in the vicinity of 
| Detroit, Mich., to care for the large num- 
ber of Federal prisoners who are being 
boarded in various institutions in and 
near Detroit. The institution will cost | 
about $400,000. Investigations are now | 
being made by representatives of the 
Department into various sites which have 
been offered and it is expected that a 
site will be acquired in the next 60 days. 

Negotiations are in progress for the 
| purchase of a building at Billings, Mont., 
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The tank ship “Charles E. Harwood,” 
of the Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
portation Company, sailed from Cristo- 
bal on Feb, 1, 1931, carrying as its cargo 
1,500,000 gallons of drinking water des- 
tined to Curacao, Dutch West Indies, and 
the cargo steamer “Dorelian,” of the| 
Leyland Line, sailed on Feb. 8, 1931,! 
with 252,270 gallons. The water, which} 
was shipped in an attempt to relieve an 
acute water shortage in Curacao, was 
purchased by the Dutch Government! world were regarded as instruments of 
from The Panama Canal. The water| Divine vengeance. Acts of God, they 
shipments will continue periodically until) were called—and the term has survived 
the condition is relieved, It is said that|in our terminology to denote unforeseen 
this is the first time in the history of|catastrophes. But modern science has 


Business men are working at this in 
their own ways, and the feature of this 
that is particularly impressive is the 
way in which industry seems to have 
accepted the challenge to do what it 
could along those lines. Never before, 
as far as I can see, has there been any 
such comprehensive effort to study out 
the causes and cures of industrial dis- 
ease, 

Once the great plagues that swept the 








Curacao that it has been found necessary | taken a different view. One by one it 
to import water for drinking purposes, | isolated the causes of these plagues, and 
(Issued by the Panama Canal.) is wiping them off the face of the earth. 


\for use as a Federal jail. 
|title is acquired, plans will be drafted 
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The plague of unemployment is now 





being attacked. The attack comes from 
all sides, and is being pressed with 
vigor. No quarter is being given. 
Groups like your State and local eom- 
mittees are attacking it, captains of in- 
dustry and privates in the industrial 





ranks are joining in, as well as econo- 
mists and social scientists. 

The germ of the industrial disease has 
not yet been isolated. There may be) 
|many germs working together, they 
| may find a favorable field for operations 
in the weaknesses, and shortsightedness, 
and lack of self-restraint that mark hu- 
man nature. But the. fight is on, the 
stake is supreme and must be won—at 
all costs. 


| 
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Treasury Issue Investigation Begun on Equal 
Distribution of War Burdens 


Of Securities Is 


Oversubseribed | representatives of Veterans’ Organizations Tell Select 


Commission Their Associations Endorse Principle of 
Universal Draft in National Emergencies 


‘ 
Holders of Previous Notes! 


. . | 
Given Preference in Offer- 


funding Bonds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Mar. 15, 1931, were tendered, were 
treated as cash subscriptions. Allotments 
on all subseriptions were made as fol- 
lows: , 

All subscriptions in amounts not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 for-any one subscriber 
were allotted in full; subscriptions in 
amounts over $10,000 but not exceeding 
$100,000 were allotted 90 per cent, but 
not less than $10,000 on any one sub- 
scription; subscriptions in amounts over 
$100,000 but not exceeding $1,000,000 
were allotted 80 per cent, but not less 
than $90,000 on any one subscription; and 
subscriptions in amounts over $1,000,000 
were allotted 70 per cent, but not less 
than $800,000 on any one subscription. 

Reports received from the Federal re- 
serve banks show that for the offering 
of 2 per cent Certificates of Indebted- 
ness of Series TM-1932, maturing Mar. 
15, 1932, which was for $600,000,000, or 
thereabouts, total subscriptions aggre- 
gate some $1,223,000,000. Of these sub- 
scriptions about $72,400,000 represent 
subscriptions for which 314 per cent 
Treasury notes of Series A-1930-32 and 
Series B-1930-32, maturing March 15, 
1931, were tendered in payment, all of 
which were allotted in full. 

Allotments on the cash subscriptions 
for the 2 per cent certificates of Series | 
TM-1932, were made as follows: Sub- 
scriptions in amounts not exceeding 
$1,000 were allotted in full. Subscrip- 
tions in amounts over $1,000 but not 
exceding $50,000 were allotted 80 per 
cent, but not less than $1,000 on 
any one subscription; subscriptions in 
amounts over $50,000 but not exceeding | 
$100.000 were allotted 70 per cent, but 
not less than $40,000 one any one sub- 
scription; subscriptions in amounts over 
$100,000 but not exceeding $500,000 were 
allotted 60 per cent, but not less than 
$70,000 on any one subscription; sub- 
scriptions in amounts over $500,000 but 
not exceeding $1,000,000 were allotted 
50 per cent, but not less than $300,000 
on any one subscription; and subscrip- 
tions in amounts over $1,000,000 were 
allotted 35 per cent, but not less than 
$500,000 on any one subscription. 

Further details as to subscriptions and 
allotments will be announced when final 
reports are received from the Federal 
reserve banks. 


Foreign Trade in Persia 
Becomes State Monopoly 


An act of the Persian Parliament 
passed Feb. 25, 1951, establishes foreign 
trade as a government monopoly effec- 
tive from the date of enactment of the 
law, according to a cablegram received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Vice Consul Henry S. Villard, Teheran. 
The right of importing and exporting all 
natural and industrial products and the 
fixing of a temporary or permanent ratio 
of imports and exports is thereby 
granted to the Government, which is 


@>further empowered to prohibit the im- 


portation of foreign goods into Persian 
territory until the passage of a supple- 
ment to this law. 

This supplement is now in committee 
and requires importers of foreign goods 
to export the equivalent in Persian com- 
modities. Merchandise now at Persian 
ports will probably be unaffected by this 
measure. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Cruiser ‘Indianapolis’ 
Soon to Be Launched 


First Ship in Group of 15 to Be 
Completed Next Year 


Launching of the first vessel of the 
group authorized by the 15-cruiser-build- 
ing program of 1929, the “Indianapolis,” 
will take place May 15 at Camden, N. 
J., the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced Mar. 5. 

The “Indianapolis” is the forerunner 
of a series of seven 10,000-ton, eight- 
inch-gun cruisers, to be completed early 
in 1934, it was explained orally at the 
Department. The “Indianapolis” is the 
sister ship of the cruiser “Portland.” 
Both are to be completed about Aug. 15, 
1932, it was pointed out. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Light cruiser No.  & & ae 
dianapolis,” will be launched at the New 
York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. 
J., on May 15, 1931. The “Indianapolis” 
will be the first of the light cruisers 
authorized in the building program of 
Feb. 13, 1929, to be launched. 
Dimensions of the “Indianapolis” 

follows: Length overall, 600 
breadth, 64 feet, 1142 inches; 
displacement, 10,000 tons; mean draft, 
17 feet, 7 inches; horsepower (designed), 
107,000; personnel, 49 officers, 553. en- 
listed men; armament, nine 8-inch guns 
in three turrets, four 5-inch anti-air- 
craft guns, two torpedo tubes; planes, 
four observation type. 

The Navy Department, upon the nom- | 
ination of Mayor Reginald H. Sullivan, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has designated 
Miss Lucy Taggart, 1331 North Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind., as sponsor 
for the cruiser “Indianapolis.” Miss 
Taggart is the daughter of the late 
United States Senator Thomas Taggart 
who was also a former mayor of In- 
dianapolis. 
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Number of Can a: 
Will Be Reduced to 27 


The Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Bureau of Standards recently mailed 
to can manufacturers, cannérs, canned 
food distributors, and others interested, 
for their consideration and written ap- 
proval, a summary report of the Gen- 
eral Conference on Fruit and Vegetable 
Cans. 

The recommendation as adopted by 
the general conference of representa- 
tives of the industry Jan. 20, in Chi- 
cago, Ill., will be instrumental in reduc- 
ing the number of sizes of cans used in 
packing fruit and vegetables from more 
than 200 to 27. 

The appointment ef a standing com- 
mittee representative of food packers 
and distributors to sponsor the recom- 
mendation also was authorized by the 
conference. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing of 3.375 Per Cent Re- partments and bureaus,” he said. “Cer-| adopted at the 31st National Encamp- 


tain department heads are undertaking 
to have detailed studies on selected sub- 
jects prepared by experts and copies 
these will be included in our final 
report. The Army and Navy have legal 
resposibility for carrying on prepara- 
tory and planning activities which have 
for their purpose the guarantee of this 
The Commission hopes 
to examine appropriate portions of Army 
and Navy plans that are closely related 
to its own responsibilities.” 

Thomas Kirby, legislative chairman of 
the Disabled American Veterans, was 
the first witness to appear before the 
Commission. 

The organization which he represents, 
Mr. Kirby said, heartily endorses the 
principle of universal draft as a proposal 
to lessen the probabilities of war. 

“It is no more logical,” Mr. Kirby 
said, “to say that this plan invites war, 
than it is to say that proper insurance 
invites a fire.” . 

“So far as military preparation is 
concerned, those with only a superficial 
knowledge of the War Department’s 
plans realize that we are much bette 
prepared now for any emergency than 
we were in 1917. Today literally months 
could be saved in the establishment of 
armed forces, as compared with 14 years 
ago,” he said. 

Mr. Kirby further praised the policy 
of civil military training, which he said 
provides a comprehensive reservoir of 
material of distinctive value and is also 
of value in the development of citizen- 
ship. The plan develops not only better 
troopers, but better citizens, he declared. 


Benefits of Universal 


|Draft Are Outlined 


The plan of universal draft, he said, 
or common dedicating of men and mate- 
rials, in addition will have the advan- 


| tage of reducing post-war confusion. The 


benefits accruing, he said, would be three- 
fold, namely, proper preparation for war 
will lessen its probability, post-war con- 
fusion and readjustment will not be so 
great, and a definite basis for dealing 
with the veteran would be provided. 

Representative McSwain interjected 
that the plan of universal draft would 
not only deter aggression on the part of 
others, but would have a deterrent effect 
upon ourselves. 

“It has been charged, with some truth, 
I think,” he said, “that certain interests 
the country into war in order to 
make money for themselves after they 
have convinced themselves that they 
themselves cannot suffer, by unduly ex- 
citing the public over an incident rela- 
tively trivial and which a little self-re- 
straint would have prevented.” 

Mr. Kirby agreed with the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. McSwain. Representa- 
tive Collins questioned the witness as to 
what his attitude would be with regard 
to the drafting of labor. 

“I would get the laborer to realize 
that he has the same obligation to win 
the war as has the man in uniform,” 
Mr. Kirby replied. 

“Would it be wise,” Representative Col- 
lins asked, “to take a man out of a fac- 
tory by legal process and change his 
status from a laborer to a man in the 
service of the United States and regu- 
late his wages by Federal statute?” 

Mr. Kirby declared that he favored 
something along that line, but he de- 
clined to commit himself on the ques- 
tion of regulation of wages. 

Chairman Hurley, however, called at- 
tention to the fact that the resolution 
under which the commission operates 
specifically precludes the commission 
from studying the question labor. 
The scope of the inquiry, he explained, is 
limited to men and materials. 

Paul C. Wolman, commander-in-chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, of 
Baltimore, Md., also appeared in hearty 
support of the proposal. He pointed out, 
however, that he did not presume to sug 
gest any plan, but wished only to voice 
the sentiments of the organization he 
represented. 

Mr. Wolman Expresses 
Views of Organization 

“T feel that it may not be presump- 
tious upon my part as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States,” Mr. Wolman said, 
“to express the views of our organiza- 
tion upon certain phases of the subject 
of national defense, and I shall take 
this occasion to present resolution No. 3 


Improvements Noted 
In Business Abroad 


Unfavorable Factors Reported, 
However, in Some Countries 


Although business is still poor in Chile, 
Cuba, China and Japan, favorable 
velopments were noted in Argentina, the 
Netherland East Indies, Australia, Eng- 
land and Italy, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce statement Mar. 5 on 
favorable and unfavorable factors in the 
week’s developments. The full statement 
follows in full text: 

Increasing business activity has been 
noted in Argentina, with rise in com- 
modity prices, according to cable and 
radio reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. Seasonal dullness prevails in 
Chile, and the Cuban situation continues 
to be adverse, although the tobacco and 
vegetable markets seem to be normal. 

The Far Eastern situation seems prac- 
tically unchanged, trading continuing 
in China and Japan, although a 
slightly better undertone prevails in the 
Netherland East Indies as a result of 
more favorable crop prospects. Wool 
prices continue firmer and more opti- 
mistie in Australia. 

Although British conditions continue 
sluggish, a slight improvement has been 
noted in British commodity prices, and 
fair retai] trade in general. An opti- 
mistie attitude is noted in Italy, inasmuch 
as unemployment is expected to decrease 
rapidly with the advent of agricultural 
activities. 


ae- 


Before Pan-American Union 


President Hoover, it was announced 
at the White House on Mar. 5, will make 
an address before the Pan-American 
Union in connection with a celebration of 
Pan-American Day. 


On Mar. 28, 1980, the President, by | 


proclamation, designated Apr. 14 as Pan- 


‘American Day. 


| Pacific 


ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


Proposed Office Building for House of Representatives 


which was held in Baltimore in Septem- 


ber, 1930. It reads as follows: 


“Be it resolved, by the 31st National | 


| Encampment, Veterans of Foreigh Wars 


of the United States, that the national 
council of administration be instructed 


to give serious thought and full consid- | 
eration to a plan to be enacted into a! 


national law, 
fense, for the universal draft both of 


part of our national de-| 


man power and of industry in all future | 
wars in which the country may be en-| 


gaged.” 


Believes Burden Should 

Be Equally Divided 

_“The Veterans of Foreign Wars_ be- 
lieve that the economic burden of war 
should fall equally upon the shoulders of 
capital, industry and man power, and 
that each should be required to con- 
tribute its respective share. There is 
no good reason why one man should give 
up his business or his position to shoul- 
der his pack and rifle and go off to 
defend the integrity and tranquility of 
his country while another sits back and 
either makes no contribution or derives 
huge profits from the sacrifice,” he said. 

“These are the sentiments that are 
expressed at each of our national en- 
campments, and since, as I mentioned 
before, our organization voices the opin- 
ion of those who have borne the brunt 
of battle, I think they are worth con- 
sideration. It is because we have served 
that we wish merely to place our views 
at your consideration, for you will have 
before you experts to assist you in work- 
ing out the details of this worthy plan.” 

Ralph T. O’Neal, national commander 
of the American Legion, told the Com- 
mission that the Legion has heartily 
supported the idea of universal draft 
legislation since 1922. He characterized 
the proposal as a “peace measure, a pre- 
pardness measure, and a measure of ele- 
mental justice.” 

The value of the plan is two-fold, he 
said, in that it would lessen to a large 
degree the possibility of future wars, 
and would place the Nation in a condi- 
tion of preparedness instantly available, 
yet non-operative in peace-time. 


Present Legislation 


Believed Inadequate 


At the present time, he said, the only 
legislation we have is the right to draft 
the National Guard and the commandeer- 
ing section of the National Defense Act, 
allowing the Government to place or- 
ders, and commandeer factories in the 
event the orders are refused. 

in addition to this, he said, we should 
have the right of selection for service of 
any organized militia, control of natural 
resources other than that provided by 
the commandeering section, control of 
prices in war-time, and creation of aux- 
iliary agencies such as the war indus- 
tries board, food administration, ete. 

“The Government now for the 
time in its history,” he said, “has a sound 
national defense policy, and all it needs 
to make it complete is the principle of 
universal draft.” 

The American Legion, he said, is al- 


ways for peace, but it feels that insur- | 


ance of peace is found only in reasonable 
preparedness, 

At the time of the World War, he said, 
there was a question of the advisability 
of the Draft Act. Now, however, it is 
universally conceded as proper, in that 
it insured equality of liability. It fol- 
lows necessarily, he contended, that there 
should be an equality of duty on owners 
of the material resources of the Nation. 


Just Compensation 


Would Be Paid 


It is not intended, however, that such 
material resources be taken without just 
compensation, as required by the Con- 
stitution, he said. 

“It is contrary to democratic princi- 
” he said, “that some profit while 
others sacrifice. The same _ principle 
should be applied to economic and in- 
dustrial life.” 

Mr. O’Neal pointed out that it is not 
the desire of the Legion to draft either 
capital or labor, but rather to set up a 
system for their control during periods 
of national emergency, 

Senator Vandenberg, asked Mr. O’Neal 
if the same aim could not be accom- 
plished by drastic taxation during emer- 
gency periods in order to demonitize the 
profit of war. Mr. O’Neal agreed that 
it might accomplish the same aim if 
made drastic enough. 

“Will you state for the record,” Sec- 
retary Hurley said, “that the American 
Legion has never suggested militariza- 
tion of industry in time of peace.” 

“Emphatically,” Mr. O’Neal replied. 
“All we want is machinery to deter un- 
patriotic interests from bringing on war.” 


ples, 


Railroad and Fruit 
Counsel Argue Rates 


Carriers Oppose Cut; Growers | 


Claim Tariffs Exeessive 


The arguments for 
reduction on freight 
the Northwest 
Commerce 
Mar, 5. 

dD. F. 


and against the 
rates on fruits in 
before the Interstate 
Commission were _ closed 


Smith, counsel for the 
Railway, told the Commission 
that any reduction in rates at this time 
would be harmful to the public interest, 
and asked that the Commission with- 
hold action in reducing the rates. Mr. 
Smith pointed out how the competition 
from the Panama Canal has cut into the 
business of the transcontinental lines 
and said that reductions in the past 
were necessary in order to meet this 
competition. 

Mr. Smith gave statistics on the loss 
of revenue by the carriers due to the 
decline in shipments of automobiles, live- 
stock and other commodities. He said 
the use of natural gas is also causing a 
loss in shipments of coal, and the earn- 
ings of the carriers in 1931 are lagging 
far behind those of 1930, 

A. P. Matthew, representing Washing- 
ton fruit interests, said the fruit indus- 
try of the Northwest is in a very serious 
economic condition and the rates of the 
transcontinental carriers form a barrier 
to the recovery of the business. He 
stated that the rates on certain fruits are 
50 per cent higher than the prewar rates. 
Mr. Matthew said if relief is to be 


brought to the industry it must be in a | 


reduction in the shipping rates. 


first | 


Union 


Contract for construction of the proposed building in the National Capital to provide additional offices 
for the House of Representatives was recently awarded; the contract price of $5,270,000 is exclusive 
The design, shown above, contemplates a 
-stc The new building will be part of the con- 
gressional buildings group which will embrace the Capitol, Library of Congress and office buildings 


of land, excavations, certain equ 
seven-story structure of marble, 


| 


A 23 per cent gain in Cuba’s tobacco 
| production in 1930 was accompanied by 
a considerable increase in exports, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 
Domestic consumption has been decreas- 
ing since 1926, however. The statement 
follows in full text: 
| Cuba’s tobacco production during the 
past year showed an increase of approxi- | 
|mately 23 per cent over the average for | 
| the past 10 years, domestic consumption 
| fell off slightly but exports registered a 


~ 


| Appellate Court Upholds 
| Kentucky Betting Law 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Mar. 5. 
The Kentucky statute permitting 
pari-mutuel betting at race tracks in| 
Kentucky has just been held to be con- 
stitutional by the Court of Appeals. 
| Pari-mutuel betting was considered by 
| the court, it announced in a per curiam 
opinion, not to constitute a lottery and 
}it was therefore ruled that the statute 
permitting that form of wagering at 
Kentucky race tracks was not invalid. 
The court also affirmed the dismissal 
|of suits instituted to cause forfeiture of | 
| the charters of Churchill Downs and the 
|Latonia Jockey Club and to recover | 
| $1,000,000 sought by the State as dam- 
lages resulting from alleged corrupt 
practices and lobbying. 
The decision affirmed a ruling of the 
| Jefferson Circuit Court in a case insti- | 
tuted in 1927. 


Law Enforcement Group | 
Studies Parole Problem 


The subjects of lawlessness by Gov-| 
ernment law-enforcing officers and penal | 
institutions, probation, and parole were 
| considered by the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement at 
its session on Mar. 5, its secretary, 
William S. Barry, stated orally. 

Reports on these problems were sub- 
mitted by subcommittees of the Com- 
mission of which Judge William S. 
Kenyon and Kenneth Mackintosh are} 
chairmen, respectively. 

The Commission, on Mar. 4, according | 
to Mr, Barry, approved in general the 
report of its subcommittee on statistics | 
of crime and criminal justice, of which} 
Dean Roscoe Pound is chairman. A re- 
port of the problem of prosecution of 
crime was referred back to a subcom- | 
mittee for the addition of new material. 

Reports of the Commission remain to 
be made in 10 fields which have allocated | 
for study of the problems therein to sub- 
committees, 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Mar. 5 


10 a. m.—Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of LaFayette, Ind., called to 
say good-bye before departing for his 
home in Indiana. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Reece 
(Rep.), of Johnson *City, Tenn., called 
to discuss matters of a private nature. 

10:50 a. m.—Representative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., called to 
discuss the work of the recent session 
of Congress. 

11 a. m.—Representative Robinson 
(Rep.), of Hampton, Jowa, called to 
discuss proposed appointments to the 
Federal Farm Board. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative O’Con- 
nor (Rep.), of Tulsa, Okla., called. 
Subject of conference not announced, 

11:30 a. m.—Frederick D. MacKay, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Dr. S, Parkes 
Cadman, of New York, called. Mr. 
MacKay invited the President to at- 
tend the International Horse Show to 
be held in New York in November and 
Dr. Cadman invited him to visit the 
Y. M. C. A in New York at his con- 
venience, 

12. m.—Representative 
(Rep.), of Toledo, Ohio, called. 
ject of conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—A delegaion from the 
board of governors of the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica, Inec., headed by its president, 
Charles J.. Lawrence, called to discuss 
matters relating to commercial and 
military aviation in the United States. 

12:30 p. m.—Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, called to present 
friends, 

12:45 p. m,—Isadore Dockweiler and 
Mrs. Grace Strohmer, of Los Anegles, 
Calif., invited the President to attend 
the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Los Angeles. 

12:50 p. m.—Charles 
member of the Federal 
called with Mr. Gracie. 
conference not announced, 

3 p. m.—Alexander Legge, chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
| of the Budget, James C. Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 
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Growth of Nearly One-fourth in Production in 1930 Ac- 
companied by Falling Off in Exports 


ipment and furnishings. 
granite and limestone. 


for the two Houses of Congress. 


Consum ption of Tobacco by Cubans 
Reveals Decline From Previous Year| 


e 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| substantial gain, according to advices | 


received in the Commerce Department’s | 
Tobacco Division from Commercial At- | 
tache Albert F. Nufer at Habana. 

The total tobacco crop during 1930| 
amounted to 82,117,899 pounds. The most | 
important producing zones are Remedios 
and Vuelta Abajo, the production of 
which taken together accounted for 
about 90 per cent of the total crop in 
1930. Production by districts in 1930] 
was as follows, expressed in pounds: 
Remedios, 50,863,589; Vuelta Abajo, 22,- | 


| 296,430; Semi-Vuelta, 4,362,600; Oriente, 


5,000,000; and Partido, 1,595,280. 
Consumption of todacco products in| 

Cuba during 1930 amounted to nearly 

$27,000,000 in value compared with $29,-| 


| 000,000 in 1929, the consumption of cigars | 
amounting to over $17,000,000 in each! 


of the two years. There were 344,968,- 
194 boxes of cigars consumed in 1930) 
compared with 350,994,375 boxes in 1929. | 
Consumption of cigarettes in 1930 
amounted to 157,911,740 in number, com- 
pared with 194,140,775 in 1929; snuff and 
smoking tobacco, 328,496 pounds com-| 
pared with 347,195 pounds in 1929. The} 


| consumption of tobacco in Cuba has been 


declining since 1926. Decreased con- 
sumption has caused a decrease in prices. 
Cuba has also shown an inclination to-| 
ward the use of cheaper tobacco. 
According to a report from American 
Consul Harold B. Quarton, the export 


| trade in the so-called simple varieties of 
| tobacco, excluding cigars, cigarettes, and 


cut tobacco, amounted to 57,683,741 
pounds in 1980 as against 45,857,158 | 
pounds in 1929, a considerable increase. 
The same varieties in value, however, | 
show a decrease from $27,191,294 in 1929 
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Aireraft Industry 
Seeks Continuing 


Federal Program 


31) 3 


Requests President to Con- 
sider Procurement Policy 
To Follow Present Con- 
struction Plan 


’ 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
development of the system of Federal 
airways by the Department of Com- 
merce. We urge that this system be 
extended to the approximately 25,000 
miles contemplated and that maintenance 
thereafter be provided for. 

“We respectfully ask that the McNary- 
Parker merchant airship bill, introduced 
| in the last session of Congress, but not 
| acted upon, be urged for passage at the 
|next session; and we ask that the pres- 
}ent law governing the export of helium 
be administered in suck a way as to 
assure American airships a fair share 
of our foreign trade by air. 

_ We respectfully request that legisla- 
| tion be urged at the next session of Con- 
| gress permitting Government officials to 
| travel by air whenever, in the judgment 
|of their superiors, such slight additional 
|expenditure is warranted by the saving 

in time over surface transportation. 

| “We respectfully request that our na- 
| tional efforts to expand the export mar- 
| ket for American aircraft and to consoli- 
i u enacted | date operation of American airplane and 
over the veto of Governor C. Ben Ross | airship transport lines in foreign fields be 
the 90-day divorce bill (S. 20). |accelerated. Particularly do we desire 

The measure provides that a divorce | this in Central and South America where 
must not be granted unless the plaintiff |competition from European sources has 
has been a resident of the State for 90| become formidable. We suggest consid- 
days next preceding the commencement | eration by the State Department of a 
of the action. joint effort by the several Federal De- 

aise — concerned and the industry 
i metas : i toward a friendly commercial 
to $25,088,569 in 1930. The total exports | mission 

by value amounted to $37,878,765 in 1929 ie of Central and 
against $33,640,575 in 1930, a decrease of | " 
$4,338,190 in 1930. 


Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 





Legislature Overrides 


Veto of Idaho Divorce Bill 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Mar. 5. 


The Idaho Legislature has 


Personnel of Delegation 

Among the reasons given by the Cuban The delegation consisted of Charles L. 
Commission for the decreased sale of | Lawrance, president, Aeronautical Cham- 
certain types of Cuban tobacco were the | ber of Commerce of America, Inc., also 
increased use of cigarettes, the world | president, Lawrance Engineering and Re- 
depression in all lines of industry, and | search Corporation; Clayton J. Brukner, 
the terms of some of the trade treaties, | president, Waco Aircraft Co.; Charles H. 
especially that with Spain. The Spanish | Colvin, president, Pioneer Instrument 
treaty is alleged to have caused de-|Company; Thomas B. Doe, president, 
creased purchases in 1930 as the Com-| Eastern Air Transport, Inc.; Graham B. 
pania Arrendataria de Tabacos de Es-|Grosvenor, vice chairman board of di- 
pana was required to buy tobacco in the | rectors, The Aviation Corporation; Har- 
amount of 9,000,000 pesetas only and,/ ris M, Hanshue, president of Transconti- 
as the peseta fell, the purchases were |nental and Western Air, Inc., also presi- 
less. dent, Western Air Express; Richard F, 

‘he President of Cuba has decreed | Hoyt, chairman board of directors, Cur- 
that all tobacco manufacturers in Cuba | tiss-Wright Corporation; Jerome C. Hun- 
use a guarantee stamp or label on cigars|saker, vice president, Goodyear-Zeppelin 
which in itself will be proof that the|Corporation; C. M. Keyes, chairman 
manufacturers have used the quality | board of directors, North American Avia- 
prescribed. It is alleged in Cuban trade /tion, Inc.; Paul W. Litchfield, president, 
circles that some manufacturers have in!Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company; 
the past used considerable amounts of |Grover Loening, president, The Grover 
cut tobacco instead of leaf in the filler | Loening Co., Inc.; Harold F. Pitcairn, 
and that this practice has decreased the | president, Autogyro Company of Amer- 
sales of Cuban cigars abroad which here-|ica; Frederick B, Rentschler, president, 
tofore have been largely maintained on| United Aircraft and Transport Corpora- 
the basis of quality. If cut tobacco can/|tion; James M. Schoonmaker Jr., presi- 
be used instead of leaf in cigars, there|dent Fokker Aircraft Corporation of 
is little to differentiate them from ciga- | America; Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan 
rettes. The president’s action in passing | American Airways, Inc.; George S. 
this decree to prevent deceit and inferior | Wheat vice president, Pratt & Whitney 
quality is favored by the National Com-| Aircraft Co.; Luther K. Bell, general 
mission, trade journals, and the better} manager, Aerontuatical Chamber of 
class of manufacturers. Commerce of America, Inc. r. 
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During the 17th Century, the 
pottery of Delft is said to have 
been the most widely distributed 
in Europe. Much of it came to 
America and many extraordinary 
pieces still grace lovely old cup- 
boards. The Punch Bowl shown 
is a treasured piece, which carries 
one back to a more hospitable 
era, perhaps. However, it and 
countless interesting things of 
china, metal, fabric or wood are 
expertly discussed, editorially, 
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Traced in Ruins 


Archaeological Studies in 
Southwest Show Social 
Evolution in Basket-Mak- 
er ‘and Pueblo Periods 


Pueblo ruins in the southwestern 
United States, dating from before the 
Christian era, show a distinct social evo- 
lution in Indian culture, Frank H. H. 
Roberts Jr., American ethonologist, at 
the Smithsonian Institution, stated 
orally Mar. 5. 

Archaeological studies, he explained, 
disclose a growth of culture falling under 
two main phases. designated the basket- 
maker and the Pueblo periods, each of 
which passed through a number of 
stages. 

The 








basket makers must have ap- 


eared 1,000 to 1,500 years before the! 


ueblos, who, according to calculations 


the dawn of the Christian era. Both in 
the development of implements and arts, 
and in the construction of their dwell- 
ings, remnants of which still survive, the 
early Indian cultural progress can be 
traced, Dr. Roberts said. The develop- 
ment falls logically into distinct groups. 
Additional information made sales 
by the ethnologist follows: 

The basket-maker phase, so character- 
ized by their excellent coiled basketry, 
twined woven bags, and sandals, dates 
back a millenium or more before Christ. 
These people used the spear thrower, and 
curved clubs. Their clothing was scanty 
in warm weather, limited to a_ short 
apron-like cord skirt for women and a 
*gee-string” for the men, and on their 
feet they wore sandals. In cold weather 
they wrapped in fur cloth robes. 

Dwellings Disappear 

Dwellings of the early basket makers 
have epappenred. probably because they 
were of a highly perishable nature. Per- 
haps during their early nomadic stage 
they placed their chief reliance on caves 
and other natural shelter for protection 
against the elements, 

The introduction of corn growing from 
the Mexican area put an end to the 
nomadic life of the people and they set- 
tled down as an agricultural and seden- 
tary civilization. As time passed their 
cultivation “hrought larger harvests, 
which necessitated storage places for the 
grain. They dug small pits in the floors 
of their caves, lined them with stone 
slabs, and covered them over with a pole, 
brush and plaster. Thus their first struc- 
tures were devoted to the development 
of granaries, Often these storage bins 
were used for burial puroses. From 
these graves the arts and industries of 
the ancient people come down to us, since 
it was characteristic of them to bury 
objects-with the dead. 

Improvements in granary construction 
led to the enlargement of their construc- 
tion to such. an extent that by increasing 
| their height they influenced the construc- 
tion of dwellings of that a As the 
transition went forward, village life of 
@ permanent character developed. 

Pottery Making Develops 

Pottery making appeared as a new in- 
dustry during the granary development. 
Sun dried clay pottery made from the 
mold of baskets preceded, the discovery 
of heating it with fire. Probably by acci- 
dent the firing of the clay vessels was 
discovered, but when it occurred ceramics 
assumed a major role in the material 
culture of the southwest. 

Just before the arrival of the Pueblo 
peoples the bow and arrow began to re- 
place the spear thrower.’ New varieties 
of corn appeared and beans entered the 
menu. 

A new peopie of different physical fea- 
tures drifted into the area occupied by 
the basket makers. They took over for 
their own use many of the cultural traits 
of the older inhabitants. At first there 
was a clash between the peoples. The 
older peoples in some instances departed, 
in others remained and were absorbed or 


replaced. The new people were the 
Pueblos and they represent five stages of 
development. 


The first Pueblo stage ranges from 
about the first to the sixth century, the 
second from the sixth to the ninth, the 
third from the tenth to the thirteenth, 
the fourth from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth, and the fifth stage began 
about the eighteenth century and extends 
to the present. 

Cotton Introduced 

During the long period of Pueblo 

ascendancy considerable cultural develop- 
* ment took place. . ‘ 

and fabrics were made from it, The wild 

turkey was. domesticated. Pottery mak- 


ing improved and ceramic decorations de- | 


veloped in artistic arrangement. The 
crude, one-room homes gave way to 
structures entirely above the ground with 
several contiguous rooms. Horizontally 
laid stones in the wall masonry became a 
house-building feature. This was the 
beginning of house making, which culmi- 
nated in the great communal structures 
whose ruins are now scattered through- 
out the more central Pueblo areas, 

The encroaching nomads, stemmed for 
a time, eventually overcame the Pueblos 
in the large centers, Internal strife and, 
perhaps, crop failures facilitated the 
enemy in its victory. 
took place following the abandonment of 
the centers, and a renaissance was in 


progress when the white man arrived to | 


limit their activities and finally eclipse 
them in arts and industry, 





Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Feb. 21 have just been 


announced by the Department of State | 


as follows: 

The assignment of Williem W, Brunswick, 
of Emporia, Kans., now American Consul at 
Barbados, British West Indies, to St. 
Michael’s Azores, has ‘een canceled. Mr. 
Brunswick has been assigned as American 
Consul at Lisbon, Portugal. 

Warren H. Kelchner, of Millville, Pa., 
American Vice Consul at Port au Prince, 
Haiti, was confirmed Jan. 22, 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service and has 
been designated Third Secretary of Legation 


at that post where he will devote his entire | 


time to diplomatic duties. 

Maurice L. Stafford, of Coronado, Calif, 
was confirmed Jan. 22, 1931, as a secretary 
in the Diplomatie Service and has been de- 
signated Second Secretary 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 

Miss Frances E. Willis, of Redlands, Calif., 
now American Vice’ Consul at Valparaiso, 


Chile, has been assigned American Vice 
Consul at Santiago, Chile. 
Noncareer 


John H. Hanson, of Minnesota, Honorary 
Vice Consul at Prince Rupert, Canada, re- 
signed, effective Mar. 1, 1931. 

William C. George, of Washington, D. C., 
now serving as clerk in the American Lega- 
tion at Monrovia, Liberia, has been ap- 


pointed American Vice Consul at that post. | 


Camden L. McLain, of Goodview, Va., now 
American Vice Consul at Valparaiso, Chile, 
appointed American Vice Consul at Santiago, 
Chile. 
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Although some patent medicines are 
useful as home treatments for simple 
ailments and as first aids, many of them 
are entirely worthless and some are 
dangerous, and the buyer should read 
the labels carefully and intelligently to 
determine if he is not being misled as 
to the value of the preparations, W. R. 
M. Wharton, Chief of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, stated Mar. 2 in a radio 
address through stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Mr. Wharton warned icularly 
against preparations on the labels of 
which occur such words as “wonder 


| worker,” “magic,” “new discovery,” “in- 
stant,” and “rapid.” There are very 
| few substances known to medical science 
which will actually cure disease, he said. 


; a | There is no medicine or combination of 
must have first appeared in the region at! 


medicines which will cure tuberculosis, 
he said, but the Food and Drug Ad- 
|ministration has proceeded against 181 
| different alleged tuberculosis cures, His 
address follows in full text: 





| Fraudulent Claims 


| Violation of Law 


| The American public has been more 
|humbugged with worthless patent medi- 


|cines than. in perhaps any other way.| 


| The word “humbug” means to trick, or 
jto deceive. Now, in view of this fact, 
|} would actually, seriously use the word 
“humbug” to describe a medicinal prod- 
uct? Well, one manufacturer did just 
that. She (for the manufacturer was a 
woman) put on sale a product labeled 
“Humbug Oil.” Now, the label on this 
product declared it would “relieve diph- 
‘theria in its most malignant form.” The 
only truthful statement on that label 
was the name, “Humbug Oil,” for it 
|certainly was just that. 

False. and fraudulent claims of me- 
| dicinal, therapeutic, or curative value on 
|a label constitute a violation of the Fed- 
‘eral Food and Drugs Act, and the claim 
{on this label that the humbug oil would 
relieye diphtheria of the most malignant 
|type was false and fraudulent, because 
/the humbug oil consisted only of turpen- 
tine, linseed oil, alcohol, ammonia, and 
very small quantities of other substances. 
It was valueless as a remedy for diph- 
theria. So a case was filed in a United 
States district court against the propri- 
letress of “Humbug Oil,” alleging crimi- 
nal violation of the Federal Food and 
|Drugs Act. When the case came up for 
trial the defendant entered a plea of 
guilty, and was fined. So far as I know, 
humbug oil disappeared entirely from 
|that day. 
| It is by action such as this that the en- 
forcement of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act protects your food and drug supply. 

I am going to tell you how to read 
labels on patent medicines and about 
some of the tricks of labeling and adver- 
tising these products. I do not wish to 
be understood as intending a sweeping, 
all-inclusive indictment of the patent 
medicine business or as opposing all 
self-medication. There are many prod- 
ucts which are useful as home treatments 
for simple ailments and as first aids. 
There are drugs which are palliatives 
and some that are useful in the relief of 
pain, but practically all have very de- 
cided limitations. ~ Many are entirely 
worthless—some are dangerous. My re- 
marks today will apply to the worthless 
and the falsely and fraudulently labeled 
| patent medicines. Literally, thousands 
|of cases have been brought under the 
Food and Drugs Act against patent med- 
icines on the charge of false and fraudu- 
lent medicinal claims, and there has been 
a revolutionary change in the labeling of 
such drug products because of the en- 
forcement of this law. 

You seldom any longer see the old 
|outlandishly false statements on the la- 
|bels of medicines but, my friends, not all 
| medicine labels are yet clean of false and 
|fraudulent statements. Great progress 
| has been made and progress is still be- 
ing made to bring such labels into strict 
|conformity with the truth and the law, 
| but the battle is not yet won, the job is 
|not yet finished, for many such products 
are still misbranded. I suppose there 
| will always be misbranded medicines be- 
cause as soon as one product is put out 
of business, or the necessary label revi- 
sion is secured, another one springs up 
| to take its place. Consequently you must 
jread medicine labels intelligently if you 
|are not to be misled, and you must read 
medicine advertisements intelligently— 
otherwise you certainly will be misled. 


Self-diagnosis Declared 
Often Impossible 


The first difficulty in self-dosing is 
ithat self-diagnosis often is impossible, 
because it is based almost entirely on 
pure fancy. Moreover, while many drugs 
produce therapeutic effects, those effects 
|are not always understood even by phy- 
sicians and the effects may be different 
with different individuals, Hence, an av- 
erage individual cannot possibly properly 
prescribe for himself in case of illness, 

The first thing for label readers to 
remember is that there are very few 
|substances known to medical science 
| which, when properly administered, will 
actually cure disease. These are known 
as “specifics,” because when properly 
administered according to the needs of 
the individual patient, they will cure the 
disease for which they are specific. 

There seems to be a deeply rooted 
impression that for every physical ill 
there is something which, when taken 
into the stomach, will be a remedy, 
There are, or have been, variations of 
this notion, such as that. wearing a brass 
ring or a piece of asafoetida, or carrying 
a buckeye or rabbit’s foot in the pocket 
would ward off disease. But these the- 
ories have been almost completely over- 
shadowed by the theory that the stomach 
}is the proper receptacle for the elixir 
of good health. The doctors with their 
bread pills are perhaps as_ responsible 
for this vast delusion as are the fright- 
| inspiring advertisements of the nostrums, 
The truth is, there are few diseases for 
which any drug or mixturg of drugs con- 
stitutes an adequate reniedy. Many a 
doctor, if you ask him the point-blank 
; question, will tell you so, 
Notwithstanding these facts, manu- 
|facturers of quack medicines often at- 
tempt to evade the law by creating an 
impression in the mind of the purchaser, 
{without making definite promises re- 
| specting the effects that their wares will 
' produce. 

Do not believe anything you see on the 
labels of medicine in which occur the 
words, “wonder worker,” “magic.” “cer- 
tain,” “infallible,” “quick,” “sure,” “new 
discovery,” “instant,” “prompt,” and 
“rapid,” These words have often been 





| 





the tools of the medicine quack, as are 
also the terms “annihilator,” “builder,” 
The word, “anti,” 





and “killer.” when 





/would you suppose that a manufacturer | 
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used in conjunction with the names of 
serious diseases, and the word, “food,” 
when — to a drug, are also pure 
bunk, The term, “anti,” has been over- 
worked in its use on patent medicine 
labels, to the confusion and detriment 
of the general public. We have found 


and seized products in which the 
terms  “anti-apoplectic,” “anti-pneu- 
monia,” “anti-hog cholera,” and many 


more, have been used. The terms, “brain 
food,” “skin food,” and the like are also 
lies, because no such things exist in the 
way of drug preparations, 


Many Actions Against 
Pneumonia ‘Cures’ 


The names of organs of the body on 
patent medicine labels give false fin- 
pressions as to the curative value of 
these preparations. You should not be- 
lieve that any product labeled or adver- 
tised with names containing the words, 
“life,” “lungs,” “heart,” “liver,” “kid- 
neys,” “glands,” etc., are capable of cur- 
ing the diseases of these organs. The 
various organs of the body are subject 
to diseases of various kinds which de- 
mand different kinds of treatment, There 
is no medicine known which is a remedy, 
for example, for all the various diseases 
of the kidneys. 

In fact, there is no medicine which | 
of itself constitutes an adequate treat- | 
ment for any disease of the kidneys. 
Sometimes a medicine which might be 
useful in one condition of the organ 
would be distinctly harmful-in the case 
of a different affection of the same organ. 
For example, diuretic stimulants are 
sometimes used in connection with the 
treatment of particular kidney condi- 
tions, The use of such a preparation in 
other diseased conditions of the kidneys 
would be like pouring oil on fire. 

Now let us take the word, “cure.” 
This word has been used on patent medi- 
cines in connection with the name of 
every serious disease known to man. It 
is generally recognized, for example, 
that there is no medicine or combination 
of medicines which will of itself cure 
tuberculosis, and yet 181 different al- 
leged tuberculosis cures have been pro- 
ceeded against under the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. 

During the 1928-29 influenza epidemic, 
hundreds of products represented in one 
way or another as “treatments” for in- 
fluenza came on the market, and under 
the ban of the Food and Drugs Act. 
They offered to cure and prevent in- 
fluenza, notwithstanding that there is no 
medicine or combination of medicines 
| known to science which will be thus ef- 
fective. 

So-called rheumatism “cures” have 
been favorites with medicine fakers for | 
the exploitation of the public. Over 600 
alleged rheumatism “cures” have been | 
proceeded against under the Food and 
Drugs Act, because they were labeled 
falsely and fraudulently. 

The makers of fake medicines have 

used every method of appeal which facile 
minds can conceive in their efforts to 
have you buy their products, Labels and 
advertisements are cunningly fashioned 
to appeal to all the human instincts and 
emotions.. They make appéal to fear, 
to hope, to pride, to prejudice, to social 
instincts, to the desire to be young and 
beautiful, to desire for marriage and 
business success—indeed, to all the emo- 
tions—but not to reason. 
_ A favorite appeal of medicine frauds 
is that of promising vim, vigor, and 
vitality. Promises of this sort are made 
on preparations sold for recovery of lost 
manhood, All of these products are 
worthless, and literally scores of them 
have been proceeded against as fraudu- 
lent under the Food and Drugs Act. 


Nature of Advertising 
Appeal Is Discussed 


Fake medicine manuiacturers impose 
upon the credulity of human nature— 
they capitalize on the hope of the sick— 
they shamelessly impose upon the wil- 
lingness of the average individual to be- 
lieve in his fellow men. e simple 
promise, “cure,” which extends hope to 
the seriously sick, when such hope is 
not justified, is a cruel promise, is an 
unconscionable promise, is a shameless 
promise. Do fake medicine manufac- 
turers ever appeal to reason? Not very 
often, and when they do their arguments 
are generally based on false and incom- 
plete premises and their logic is un- 
|}sound and specious, 

Here are some of the expressions on 
which you should look with suspicion, 
when you find them on labels or in ad- 
vertisements of patent medicines: “Don’t 
give up hope,” “The result of years of 
research,” “Fifteen thousand doctors 
say, “The famous scientist, Dr, Du 
Doodle, says so and so,” “The doctors 
of Europe are using it,” “Five thousand 
dollars’ reward for evidence leading to 
the arrest of anyone for imitating,” 
“Highly recommended by | physicians,” 
“Used by physicians everywhere,” “Get 
well and stay well,” “Remove the cause,” | 





“Eradicate the disease from the system,” | 
|“Used by a physician for many years in| 
his practice,” and the like. ; 

Why is it that a manufacturer of a 
worthless patent medicine tells you not 
to give up hope? He wants you to buy 
his product. Why does he tell you that 
his product is a result of years of patient 
research? He wants to obtain your| 
confidence. Ninety-nine times out of 100 
such products are not the result of anv, 
uesgareh at all, The statement “15,000 
doctors say,” is meaningless, and “Dr, 
Du Doodle,” if he exists at all, certainly 
is not a famous scientist. Beware of ail 
such statements—that is, do not let them 
speieance Zou» Refuse to take them. se- 
riously. so beware of high-s i 
but tricky guarantees. staan 

It would surprise you to know that 
many of the fake medicines on the mar- 
ket for human use are manufactured by 
blacksmiths, carpenters, day laborers, 
storekeepers. A man recently came to 
my office who was selling a product on 
the claim that it would restore lest man- 
hood. I first asked this man what his 
occupation was and he told me that he 
was an office worker and was running 
his medicine business on the side. 

I advised him frankly that his product 
would not do what he claimed for it; that 
taking money from the public for it was 
a fraudulent enterprise, and suggested 
that he get out of that business and into 
one which was honest and decent. He 
did not deny the facts on which I based 
the advice, but still stated he wanted to 
go on selling the nostrum because the. 
returns augmented his small salary. Tak- 
ing medicines from people like these is 
like taking stock market tips from your 
garbage man. ; 

I want you to build up a resistance to 
credulity—to build up a defense against | 
being misled. Remember that the man- 
|ufacturer of fake medicines has a selfish 
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be made until local roads are classified 
on the basis of traffic surveys and until 
a financial plan is developed to provide 
for their progressive construction and 
annual maintenance consistent with their 
traffic importance and the available re- 
sources, the State Highway Commission 
to have general supervision over im- 
provement of roads of major importance. 

Under the present law counties may 
at their option use the gasoline tax sou 
general county debt service or for road| 
purposes. In 1930 the local road pro-| 
gram was financed almost entirely from | 
local tax levies. Although approximately | 
$3,000,000 was made available to coun- | 
ties from State funds, only 15 of the 100) 
counties spent their shares on roads. The 
others applied their contributions to the| 
debt service fund used to pay interest | 
and principal on outstanding county ob- 
ligations. The investigating agencies 
take the stand that the gasoline tax is 
imposed upon motorists to provide for 
highway improvement and upkeep, and 
that it should be used for those purposes 
directly and for no others. 

Usage Disregard 

The investigation revealed that, under 
the present county and township organ- 
izations road funds are in many instances 
expended without regard to traffic im- 
portance of the particular roads im- 
proved. It also showed an enormous to- 
tal expenditure for gasoline, oil and 
grease, probably because of the use of |. 
machinery heavier than required. The 
investigation indicated that a part of the | 
cost of State and county law enforce- 
ment is being paid under the guise of 
road expense. Many counties also issue | 
bonds for ordinary annual expenses of | 
maintenance and repairs, a practice | 
which, in the opinion of the investigators, | 
should be abandoned. 

Recommendations 


for an economical 
and practical administrative program in- 
clude the pooling of convict abor forces | 
under control of the State prison, and 
the pooling of road machinery purchases 
and equipment under control of the State 
Highway Commission; the abolition of 
all township and special road district or- 
ganizations with control of the roads by 
organizations having wider territorial 
jurisdiction; and the enlargement of au- 
thority of the County Government Ad- 
visory Commission to include supervisory 
and regulatory powers over budget and 
accounting affairs in the counties. — | 

Recognizing that the county unit is 
not sufficiently tree, to inane Sone of 
ri velopment wi | 
rich and poor de I aa ian 

e area of the average county and its 
al mileage are not sufficient to permit 
of full utilization of the force and equip- 
ment required for economic highway op- 
erations, the agencies believe that at 
least half of the present counties would 
benefit by consolidation and the resi- 
dents of the larger counties would still 
be in closer touch with the. county scats 
than the inhabitants of the present 
counties were 10 years ago. 

Pool Convict Forces | 

With respect to pooling of convict road | 
forces and of machinery for the common | 
use of several counties comprising a 
group of sufficient size to permit an 
equalization of the financial burden and 
a more complete utilization of resources, 
they suggest, as a practical measure, 
that the grouping represented by the 
20 judicial districts of North Carolina 
merits careful consideration. 

The survey showed that purchases, | 
operation and upkeep of machinery for 
local roads cause much uneconomical ex- 


quate State supervision and control so 


organizations may receive the benefit of 
the reducti§1 in price for quantity pur- 
chases. Machinery could also be selected 
more in accord with actual needs and 
large units of equipment needed for only 
occasional work could be moved from 
one point to another to end waste by 
idleness. 

Forty-seven counties of the State now 
maintain convict camps. To work county 
convicts economically, the agencies sug- 
gest that they be divided into two 
groups: honor prisoners, who can be 
worked without guards, and can be used 
in ordinary maintenance work; and pris- 
oners who have to be worked under guard. 
Large groups under guard would be or- 
ganized by districts and would be under 
the control of the State prison. Local 
road organizations could then obtain, 
when funds were available, groups of 
prisoners for construction work, The 
district camp could develop such other 
lines of work as would supplement the 
road work. 

Not Standard ; 

County roads, in general, the agencies 
find, are not built to the standards in 


State Highway Commission. Of the 
county mileage taken over by the State, 
the greater part requires widening, eas- 
ing of curves or addition of materials, 


roads to the State system, and with its 
present supply of funds, the Commis- 
sion will not be able for many years 
to improve in accordance with traffic re- 
quirements the mileage. now under its 
rol, 
cone mileage survey disclosed that the 
estimated total of 65,311 miles made in 
1926 by county road officials was about 
17,500 miles greater than the actual 
count of 45,090 miles, allowing for the 
transfer, over the four-year period, of 


The three agencies conducting the sur- 
vey divided their work as follows: The 
State Highway Commission, operating 
through its nine divisions, collected road 
mileage data and prepared maps. The 
Tax Commission and the Bureau, operat~ 
ing through field parties which obtained 
data from county records, collected data 
on highway income, expenditure, bonded 





The atlas of 100 maps, one for each 
county, shows the exact local mileage of 
the State and the location of the roads. 
It is perhaps the first complete set of 
county maps containing such informa- 
tion ever made for any State. 
parapenpnenarnctaenaanntnatnnte PPP 
object in telling you that his products 
are efficacious. Close your minds to the 
influence of extravagant curative claims, 
Do not let the experiences of your neigh- 
bors with various medicines unduly in- 
fluence you. Ask yourself: Are the ex- 
travagant claims of curative value rea- 
sonable? Ask yourself what the object 
is, in making such claims, if it is not to} 
cause you to buy the product and thus 
enrich the maker of it. 
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Topic VII: Statistical Research 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective 0 
their places in the administrative organization. 


By W. E. Graves, 


Chief Statistician, Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Department of War 


Statistical Research, 


T IS a well-known fact that the 
improvement of our rivers and har- 
bors has been carried on by the 

Corps of Engineers, United States 
Amy, since the early history of our 
country. In the River and Harbor Act 
of June 23, 1866, Congress directed 
the Secretary of War to submit to 
Congress at the commencement of 
every session information as to what 
amount of commerce and navigation 
would be benefited by each river and 
harbor improvement. 


The provisions of this law have 
been amplified by later laws giving 
the Department authority to collect 
the figures needed to compile these 
statistics, to call for data needed in 
connection with its work, not only from 
vessels operated on our rivers and 
harbors, but also from all companies 
engaged in the transportation of their 
own commodities, such as those trans- 


porting coal, oil, lumber, sand and 
gravel. The River and Harbor Aets 
of 1910, 1911 and 1912 directed the 


adoption of a uniform system of classi- 
fication for freight, and the collation 
of ton-mileage statistics for rivers or 
inland waterways, so far as practi- 
cable. 

Under the provisions of law cited 
above, the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, has submitted statistics 
of water-borne commerce as part of 
his annual report since 1867. These 
statistics have been published sepa- 
rately as Part 2 of the annual report 
since 1919, and the work of compiling 
them is one of the duties devolving 
upon the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, which was created 
by Congress in 1902. The statistics of 
commerce are secured through the field 
offices of the Department, directly 
from original sources, nad include data 
on foreign, coastwise and inland water 
movements, 

The primary purpose of the statis- 
tics of water-borne commerce at the 
ports and on the waterways of the 
United States is to acquaint Congress 
with the amount of traffic that uses 
the waterways under improvement 
with Federal funds. These data there- 
fore serve as a guide in the determina- 
tion of continuance of the projects, 
their expansion or curtailment, or 
their abandonment, and are used in 
turn by District and Division En- 
gineers, the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, the Chief of En- 
gineers, and finally by Congress, in 
connection with their several studies 
and conclusions regarding projects un- 
der consideration. 


x * * 


THE foregoing explains why the 
Department compiles its statistics, 
and a discussion of how the work is 
performed at the present time may 
prove of interest. It was not until 
1920, when the statistics for 1919 were 
reviewed in the office of the Board of 
Engineers and then summarized, that 
stress was laid on the importance of 
a uniform segregation of the traffic 
under certain heads in order that the 
total net water-borne commerce of the 
United States might be determined. 
Since 1919 the traffic movements 
have been shown under the following 
heads: Foreign traffic naturally falls 


In_ the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in 
the issue of Mar, 7, J. W. Gardner, General Agent and Chief Clerk, Depart- 
ment of Justice, will discuss the statistical research work in the Department 


of Justice. 
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The present series deals wit 


under the heads of “imports” and “‘ex- 
ports,” and these can always be adedd 
into the total traffic of the United 
States without change. Commodities 
moving from one seacoast port to an- 
other or from an inland river to a 
seacoast port, or vice versa, are called 
“coastwise,” either a receipt or ship- 
ment, as the case may be. The term 
“internal” is applied to domestic traffic 
that never reaches the ocean, or im- 
portant arms thereof, and this is segre- 
gated into receipts and shipments, 
when the movement occurs between a 
port and a tributary river, or vice 
versa. . 

Other traffic at ports is segregated 
into “local” and “intraport.” The 
term “local” is applied to movements 
within a port, as for instance when a 
cargo moves from one point to another 
at the same port and but one credit 
is given; likewise for receipts of sand 
and gravel or marine products at a 
port when taken from a river, lake or 
ocean bed, and no counterbalancing 
credit is given to the originating 
point. “Intraport traffic’ occurs at 
ports such as New York, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, where there are 
numerous projects for each of which 
a separate report is made. Traffic be- 
tween such component parts of a port 
is termed “intraport receipts” or “in- 
traport shipments,” and should bal- 
ance. 

Traffic on rivers is separated into 
“upbound” and “downbound” when it 
remains within the confines of a water- 
way. In case there is a movement be- 
tween two waterways the terms “in- 
bound” and “outbound” are applied. 

x « 


~« 
]* OFTEN happens that there is 
traffic over an intervening water- 
way or port that is neither loaded or 
discharged thereon but is credited as 
a receipt and shipment elsewhere. In 
such cases this traffic is called “car- 
goes in transit” and, while it can al- 
ways be associated with the locality 
over which it passes, it is not added | 
to the traffic of that particular water- | 
way or port. If this were done dupli- | 
cation in the commerce would result, | 
not only once but many times in some 

particular cases. 

Car ferry and general ferry traffic 
is usually excluded from the active | 
receipts and shipments at a port. Ex- | 
ceptions are made in the case of the 
long haul movements between ports of 
the Great Lakes and the ocean ferry 
at Key West, Fla. 

As will be seen from the above, 
every effort is made to set up figures 
showing the details of traffic at the 
ports and on the waterways of the 
country, but these are so arranged that 
while the traffic for all the ports may 
be shown and also for the rivers, 
canals, and connecting channels, it is 
also possible to combine the whole 
traffic, without duplication into our na- 
tional total. 

While the work is intended primarily 
for the guidance of the Government in 
connection with the duty of promoting 
commerce and navigation, the public 
is given the benefit of the information 
issued through the annual volume of 
statistics of water-borne commerce, and 
other publications issued from time 
to time. 
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Campaign in New York City Reduces 


Children’s Death Rate From Diphtheria 


Department of Health Declares That 20,000 Lives Were 
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Taken by That Disease in 20 Years 





° State of New York: 


An economic loss of $127,712,000 was 
caused by diphtheria in the City of New 
York for the 20 years prior to 1930 and 
during that period the lives of approxi- 
mately 20,000 children were snuffed out 
by that disease, according to a statement 
recently issued by the Department of 
Health. This averaged a loss of $6,385,- 
600 a year, it was stated. An author- 
ized summary of the statement follows 
in full text; 

The economic loss caused by diph- 
theria in the City of New York for the 
20 years prior to 1980 was $127,712,000 
and during that period the lives of ap- 
proximately 20,000 children were snuffed 
out by that disease. This averaged a 
loss of $6,385,600 a year, but because 
of the work of the Diphtheria Preven- 


}tion Commission throughout 1929 the 


economic loss in 1930 was cut to $1,409,- 
000—a saving on fhe yearly average of 
almost $5,000,000. 

These figures were made public by 
Edward F. Brown, Director of the 
Diphtheria Prevention Commission, after 
a complete survey of the activities of 
the Commission for the 24 months it 
has been functioning. The survey dis- 
closes that in the 20 years ended Jan. 
1, 1930, there were 246,792 cases of 
diphtheria in this city, an average of 
12,344 a year. Deaths for the 20-year 
period numbered 19,814, an average of 
991 a year. 

But in 19380 the number of cases 
dropped to 3,794, and the deaths to 198, 
showing a decrease of 8,550 cases from 
the 20-year annual average, and a de- 
crease of 798 deaths from the previous 
annual average death total. This means 
a decrease of 70 per cent in cases and 
80 per cent in deaths. 

The survey, in order to arrive at the 
economic loss caused by diphtheria, 
placed the average cost of a diphtheria 
case at $100 and the cost of each death 
at $200. The $100 figure was arrived 
at by computing the outlay on the part 
of parents for doctors, nurses, medicines 
and time in nursing each case, and the 
funeral expenses were based on the av- 
erage outlay of a family when diphtheria 
carries off the young patient, The eco- 
nomic loss, that is, the actual outlay in 
money and time, has been subdivided in 
the survey which puts the treatment of 
cases at $24,376,500 for the 20-year pe- 





New York, Mar. 5. | 
riod, and the cost of funerals at $3,- | 
962,800, or a total of $28,642,000. This | 
divided by 20 shows the annual cost of 
these two items alone for the 20 years 
up. to the beginning of 1930 was $1,- 
432,100. 

Public health experts, medical leaders 
and life insurance statisticians’ estimates 
on the economic value of life were taken 
as the basis of computation for the sec- 
ond section of the survey’s report. These 
estimates place $5,000 as the value of a 
child of an age when he is likely to suc- | 
cumb to diphtheria. On this basis the | 
economic loss as shown above is increased | 
exactly $99,070,000, which when added to | 
the $28,642,000 outlay in money and time| 
makes a grand total of $127,712,000 for | 
the 20-year period, or an average of $6,- 
385,600 a year. 

While we all are loath to compute the 
value of a child in the matter of dollars! 
statisticians are compelled to do so to! 
arrive at economic gains or losses and! 


| 
| 


| their estimate of $5,000 must be accepted | 


as a basis for computation. But no mone- | 
tary value can take into account the) 
saving in suffering and anxiety inci- 
dental to illness and death by the use| 
of toxin-antitoxin. 


| mineral salts. 


jand specific functions 


| cent. | n 
{point and therefore high digestive co- 


| great 






As Food Lies in 
Mineral Content 


Oysters, Clams and Lobsters 
Said to Contain 200 
Times as Much Iodine as 
Milk, Eggs or Steak 


Shellfish contain a wider variety of min- 
erals and in greater concentration than 
any other class of foods and contain also 
most of the nutritive factors necessary 
in the human diet, according to an oral 
statement at the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Department of Comerce. Some va- 


rieties resemble milk in being nearly 
complete foods, for instance, a quart 
of milk and a quart of oysters have very 
nearly the same composition and about 
the same food value, it was stated. 

The following additional information 
was furnished at the Bureau: 


Shellfish, which include oysters, crabs, 


| clams, shrimp, lobsters, and scallops, con- 


tain nearly twice as much mineral as 
true fishes, This is in part due to the 
iron stored in the liver and in part to 
the calcium in the mantle (of weneahal, 


| which, being the tissue from which the 


shell is secreted, is heavily charged with 
: Investigations at the Bu- 
reau disclose that oysters, clams, and 
lobsters contains more iodine than other 
marine food used in the United States. 


Rich in lodine 

A comparison shows that oysters, 
clams, and lobsters contain about 200 
times as much iodine as milk, eggs, or 
beefsteak. By using such products in 
the diet several times each week the 
amount of iodine required by the body 
will be supplied. The amount necessary 
to prevent goiter is very small, accord- 
ing to some statements only about 1 part 


|in 3,000,000 parts of the body weight. 


It is important, however, that this amount 
be maintained. Lobster has the highest 
iodine content of the shellfish, and there- 
fore of any food. 


There are, in the human body, many 
elements the significance of which are 
as yet unknown. Much progress has been 
made during recent years in studying 
the part played in nutrition by calcium, 
phosphorus, iodine, iron, and other ele- 
ments and their relation to such diseases 
as rickets, goiter, and anemia. It is 
not improbable that research in the near 
future will reveal equally important 
in physiological 
processes for such elements as copper, 
manganese, arsenic, cobalt, nickel and 
others which are claimed to be normal 
constituents of animal and plant tissue. 
Sea food contains all of these elements. 


Principally Protein 

The principal food in shellfish is pro- 
tein, of such composition that it is 
readily digested. Only a few of the 
proteins of fish and shellfish have been 
analyzed. However, by analogy, con- 
clusions may be drawn concerning the 
proteins of the others. The proteins ex- 
amined are complete, that is, they con- 


jtain all of the amino acids required for 
|the growth and maintenance of the hu- 


man body. 


Shellfish are not rich sources of fats 
and carbohydrates although they are not 
lacking in these dietary factors. The 
edible portions of mollusks and crusta- 
ceans range in their fat content from 1 
to 2 per cent. Unlike most other types 
of animal food they contain carbohydrate 
in the form of glycogen, sometimes 
called “animal starch,” which is a form 
of sugar storage in the muscles of the 


|mollusks and crustaceans as well as in 
| the liver of human beings and mammals. 


The quantity ranges from 1 to 5 per 
The fat of fish has a low melting 


efficient. The fat content of shellfish is 
not so high as that of fish, but the car- 


|bohydrate is quite unusual in sea foods. 


At certain seasons when they are not 
spawning, their fat content is higher. 
The vitamin content of shellfish is of 
importance. Experiments show 
that oysters contain the vitamins A, B 
and C, Since both oysters and clams are 
frequently eaten in the raw state, they 
occupy a unique position in that they 
are the only foods of animal origin which 


jin the temperate regions can take the 


place, in a measure, of fresh, raw, vege- 
table foods. It is known that the diet 
should include each day some food sup- 
plying vitamin C, the antiscorbutic vita- 
min. There is good reason to believe 
that at certain times and places oys- 
ters and clams have played a special 
role as antiscorbutie foods in the human 
dietary. 
Vitamin C and Iron 

Oysters are richer than milk in vita- 
min C and iron, but are not such good 
sources of fats and carbohydrates. It 
has been estimated that one pound of 
oysters, equivalent to about one pint per 
day; will furnish approximately 7 per 
cent of the energy, 28 per cent of the 
protein, 35 per cent of the calcium, 53 
per cent of the phosphorus, and 136 per 
cent of the iron required in the food of 
an average person daily. 

The percentage of total solids in the 
oyster approaches that recorded for milk. 
The proportion of the nutrients, however, 
is quite different in that the protein of 
the oysters is much higher and prac- 
tically the same as that found in cooked 
beans, The carbohydrate of the oyster is 
mainly glycogen, which is unlike starch 
in that it is wholly digestible when eaten 
raw. This nutrient constitutes between 
3 and 4 per cent of the oyster. The 


fat content is less than 1.5 per cent. 
The caloric value of one pound of oys- 
ters is about 250 calories, that of the 
average serving of raw oysters, about 
50 calories; creamed on toast, 150 calor- 
ies; scalloped about 185, 
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\) hy we spend &2.000.000 
to put CAMEL cigarettes 


in the new 


Humipor Pack 


We have been in the tobacco business a long time down here 
at Winston-Salem and we take a lot of pride in the quality of 
the cigarettes we make. 

While we have spent a good many million dollars advertis- 
ing Camels, we’ve always held to the old fashioned idea that the 
thing that really counts is what we put into our cigarette and 
not what we say about it. 

If we know anything about tobacco, and we think we do, 
Camels contain the choicest Turkish and the mellowest, ripest 
domestic leaves that money can buy. 

In fact we have every reason to be proud of the quality of 
Camels as they come from the factory, but the remark of an old 
friend of ours from Denver some time ago emphasized a point 
that has been the problem of the cigarette industry for years. 

As he inhaled the smoke from a Camel we gave him in our 
offices one morning, he sighed with very evident enjoyment and 
then asked jokingly, ‘What is this, a special blend reserved for 
Camel executives?” 

Certainly not,” we told him. “This package of Camels 
was bought at the corner store this morning.” 

** Well,” he said,“ I’ve been a dyed in the wool Camel smoker 
for a good many years, but upon my soul I never got a cigarette 
as good as this in Denver. If you would give the rest of the world 
the kind of Camels you sell here in Winston-Salem, you ought to 


have all the cigarette business there is.” 


Tuar statement s*mply emphasized 
again the cigarette industry’s most 
important problem. The more we 
thought about it, the surer we were 
that he was dead right, and that some- 
how, something must be done. 

Denver wasn’t getting a fair break. 
Neither in fact was any other town. 
The only people who really knew how 
good Camels could be, were the folks 
right here in Winston-Salem. 

That was due to a factor no 
cigarette manufacturer had ever been 
able to control. 


Naturally there is no difference whatever in the quality of the 
tobacco in Camels, whether you buy them in Winston-Salem, 
Denver or Timbuctoo. But up to now there has been a very 
real difference in the condition of the cigarettes by the time 
they reached the smoker. 

The flavor and mildness of fine tobacco depend upon the 
retention of its nntwel, not added, moisture content which is 
prime at about ten per cent. 

In spite of our great pains always to make sure Camels left 
the factory with just the right amount of natural moisture, 
no cigarette package had ever yet been designed that could 
prevent that precious moisture from drying out. 


There are three things about a cigarette that can sting the 
tongue and unkindly burn the throat. 


(1) Cheap tobaccos. 


(2) Particles of peppery duat left in the tobacco 
because of inefficient cleaning methods. 


(3) A parched dry condition of the tobacco due 
to loss of natural moisture by overheating or 
evaporation. 


Always certain of the quality of our tobaccos we had already 
made Camel a “‘dustless” cigarette by the use of a specially de- 
signed vacuum cleaning apparatus exclusive with our factory. 
Now, if we could perfect a package that would actually act 
as a humidor and retain the natural moisture content, then 
Yuma, Arizona, could enjoy Camels as much 

as we do here at Winston-Salem. 

We knew what we wanted. We tried many 
things. We asked the Pittsburgh Testing Labo- 
ratory to help us. 

After many experiments and humidity tests 
covering all methods of packing cigarettes came 
the detailed report of which this is the net: 

(A) No existing cigarette package, including 
those wrapped in glassine paper or ordinary 
cellophane, gives anything like adequate pro- 
tection against evaporation. 

(B) All cigarettes so packed tend to dry out 
rapidly from the day they are released from 
the factory. 

(C) Only a waterproof material with a 


SMOKE A 134" 
CIGARETTE 


specially devised air-tight seal could give the desired protection. 
(D) This measure, while costly, could be relied on to keep Camels 
in prime condition for at least three months in any climate. 

If you have a technical bent, the graph below made by the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory will show you the exact results 
of their exhaustive study. 


25 DAY CHART OF CIGARETTE MOISTURE LOSS 
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Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory chart above graphically shows you that only 
the Camel Humidor Pack delivers cigarettes to you in prime condition 


You may be sure we gave this report a lot of careful study. 
We checked it and re-checked it and then we went ahead. We tried 


this device and that. At last we met success. The air-tight wrap- 
ping involved the designing of special processes, special machines. 

That costs a lot of money, more than $2,000,000 the first 
year, but after you have tried Camels packed this modern new 
way we are sure you will agree it is a fine investment. 

For some time now every Camel that has left our factory 
has gone out in this new Humidor Pack. 

We have said nothing about it until now, to make sure your 
dealer would be able to supply you when the good news came out. 

Camel smokers of course have already discovered that their 
favorite cigarette is better and milder now than ever before. 

If you aren’t a Camel smoker, try them just to see what a 
difference there really is between harsh, dried out tobacco and 
a properly conditioned cigarette. 

You can feel the difference, you can hear the difference and 
you certainly can taste the difference. 

Of course we’re prejudiced. 

We always have believed that Camel is the world’s best 
cigarette. ‘ 

Now we know it. 

Just treat yourself to Camels in the new Humidor Pack and 
see if you don’t agree. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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THE UNITED ST 


City Upheld in Requiring Insurance Claims in Device 
Or Bond From Auto-renting Agency To Display Stock 


Ordinance Directed at Concerns Leasing Cars| r rices Sustained 


To Be Driven by Lessees Considered Valid 
Exercise of Police Power | 


State of Ohio: 


Columbus. ; | 


THE HopceE Drive-IT-YOuRSELF Co. ET AL.! operate to maintain the total liability of the | 


v. 
City OF CINCINNATI ET AL, 
Ohio Supreme Court. 
No. 22323. . 
Error to the Court of Appeals of Hamil- 
ton County. : 
Jutius R. SAMUELA for plaintiffs in 
error; JOHN D. ELLIs, City Solicitor, ; 
and MiILTon H. ScumipT for defend- 
ants in error. 


Statement and Opinion 
Feb. 11, 1981 


This action was instituted in the Court 
of Common Pleas of Hamilton County, 
where the parties stood in the same re- 
lation as they appear in this court. It} 
,has for its purpose the restraining of | 
the various officials of the City of Cin- 
cinnati from enforcing the provisions of 
an ordinance, hereinafter set forth, upon 
the ground that the ordinance is vio- 
lative of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the State 
of Ohio, specifically calling attention to 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con-| 
stitution of the United States, and sec- 
tion 1 of Article I, section 16 of Article 
I, section 19 of Article I, section 1 of 
Article II, section 26 of Article II and 
section 1 of Article IV of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Ohio. 


Sections Quoted 


From Ordinance 


The pertinent sections of the ordinance 
are as follows: 

Section 65-1-b. The term “public ve- 
hicles” shall apply to all vehicles furnish- | 
ing individual service as a business im) 
the transportation of persons, which are 
hereby classified as (1) public vehicles 
which seek their business, or a part thereof, 
on the public streets or quasi-public places, 
to wit: “taxicabs,” and (2) public vehicles 
which use the public streets for the purpose 
of transporting passengers for hire, but 
which do not seek their business thereon, 
or in quasi- ublic places, to wit: “autos- 
forhiré,”  “driverless autosforhire and | 
“funeral cars.” 

Nothing herein shall apply to vehicles | 
furnishing mass Service, such as_ street 
railway cars, motor busses and omnibuses, | 
which move over fixed routes, or on a fixed | 
schedule, or between fixed termini. } 

Section 65-1-e. The term “driverless auto- | 
fortire” shall include any public vehicle 
which is rented ot hired out to a person | 
other than the owner, and operated by the 
person renting or hiring the same for his 
own use and not for the purpose of trans- 
porting persons for compensation. 

Section 65-3. Application for vehicle 
license. Applications for licenses for pub- 
lic vehicles shall be made to the director | 
upon blanks provided by the director, and 
shall set forth the name and address of the 
applicant, the trade name under which he 
does business, the class of vehicle for which 
the license is desired, the seating capacity, 
the design, color scheme and lettering and 
marks to be used on said vehicle, and any 
other information réquired by the director. | 
If the application is granted, the applicant | 
shall furnish the director, prior to the jis- | 
suance of the license tag, with information | 
covering the particular vehicle to be li- 
censed, suth information to include the make, | 
the State license number, the length of time | 
the vehiclé has been in use, the motor power 
thereof, and the name and address of the | 
person, firm, or corporation from which | 
the vehicle was purchased, and any other 
informatién required by the director. 


Insurance Required 
Before License Issues 


Section 65-7. Liability insurance re-| 
quired. No license to operate any public | 
vehicle shall be issued or renewed by the | 
city treasurer, and it shall be unlawful to| 
operate ahy such publie vehicle, or permit) 
such to be operated, unless and until the | 
applicant shall deposit with the city treas- 
urer a policy of policies of liability insur- 
ance issued by a responsible insurance com- 
pany, approved as to sufficiency by the city | 
treasurer, and as to legality by the city| 
solicitor, providing indemnity for or pro- 
tection to the insured against loss in the | 
amounts provided for in sections 65-8, 65-9 
and 65-10, and agréeifig to pay within the 
limits of the amounts fixed in said sections | 
to any judgment creditor who shall have | 
filed his suit of filed notice of a claim for) 
such loss with the city treasurer during | 
the license year in which the injury oc-| 
curred or six months thereafter any final | 
judgment rendered against the insured by} 
reason of the liability of the insured to 
pay damages to others for hodily injuries, | 
including death, at any time resulting 
therefrom, and for damages to or destruc- 
tion of property sustained during the term | 
of said policy by any person other than | 
employes of the insured, and resulting from | 
negligent operation, maintenance or use of | 
such licensed public vehicles. _ a 

The policy of insurance aforesaid and the 
bond given in lieu thereof, as hereinafter 
referred to, shall provide that in case oe | 
vehicle is operated, maintained or used with | 
the consent or acquiescence of the owner, | 
by one other than the owner, his agent or 
employe, and an injury results to person p 
property as indicated above, due to the | 
negligent operation, maintenance or use of | 
said vehicle, that the insurer or the obligors 
in the bond, as the case may be, shall pay 
to any judgment creditor of said person so} 
maintaining, using or operating said vehicle | 
any final judgment rendered against said 
person so maintaining, using or operating 
said vehicle, providec that said judgment 
creditor shall have filed his suit, or filed 
notice of claim for such loss in all respects 
as is provided for the judgment creditor of | 
the insured in the foregoing paragraph. 

The policy or policies of insurance, and | 
the sureties hereinbefore required, shall be 
valid and effective for no less a period than 
that for which the license Is issued. 


Limit Placed on 


Insurer’s Liability 

Section 65-8. Exient of liability. The ex- | 
eas the liability of the insurer shall be, 
as to any one licensed public vehicle, the 
sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000) on 
account of injuries to, or death of, any one | 
person in any one accident; and subject to 
suca limit as respects injury to, of death 
of, one person, ten thousand dollars ($10,- 
000) on account of any one accident result- 
ing in injury to or death of more than one | 
person, and oné thousand dollars ($1,000) on | 
account of damage to property in any one | 
Seciaent. 65-9. Limitation of liability for | 
erty damages. In the case of property 
damage the insurer shall have the option of 
limiting his total liability as tollows: 
For not more than two public vehicles, 
$2,000; fot éach vehicle in excess of two, 
not in excess of five, $1,000; for each vehicle 
in excess of five, not in excess of 10, $750; 
for each vehicle in excess of 10, not in ex- |} 
cess of 25, $500; for each vehicle in excess | 
of 25, not in excess of 50, $300; for each} 
vehicle ini extess of 50, $200, 

Section 65-10. Additional insurance. Any 
insurer limiting his total. liability as to 
property damage in accordance herewith 
shall notify the city treasurer forthwith ot 
any insurance payments made on behalf of 
applicant which would operaie to reduce the 
outstanding total limited liability. The city | 
tréasurer shall thereupon require adequate | 
additional insurance and in the event of the 
failure of applicant to furnish the same on | 
10 days’ notice his license or licenses shall! 
be suspended until the required additional | 
insurance is provided. Failure of the in- 
eurer to notify the city treasurer shall | 





prop 


| director 


| treasurer has suspended or revoked a public 


; and tests. 


piles, upon a mileage basis, to Persons | 14, broad combination 


;of service is approximately $1,800 


|ohe after eight or nine months’ service. 


| mile 


insurer without allowance for payments | 
mede. | 
Section 65-11. Bond in lieu of insurance. 


, In lieu of the policy or policies of insurance | 


herein provided for applicant may furnish a} 
bond executed by a surety company, author- 
ized to do business in the State of Ohio, or 
by two personal sureties, approved as to | 
sufficiency by the city treasurer and as to} 
legality by the city solicitor, holding and 
binding the principal and sureties to the 
same liability, and subject to the same con- | 
ditions as in the case of policies of insur- 
ance provided for hereunder. It shall fur- 
ther be permissible for the applicant to fur- 
nish insurance as to damages for personal 
injuries, including death, and an indemnity 
bond as to property damages, or vice versa. 


Penalties Fixed 


For Violations 


Section 65-13. Metal tag. At the‘time the 
license is issued by the city treasurer to the 
owner of any public vehicle, the city treas- 
urer shall also issue to such owner a meta! 
tag showing the class of public vehicle, the 
license number and the year for which is- 
sued. The tags for each class of public 
vehicle shall be numbered consecutively 
each year, except that tags for taxicabs 
shall be numbered to correspond to the body 
number assigned by the director, No tag 
shall be displayed on any public vehicie 
except the one for which it was issued. The 
tag shall be affixed to the front of the vehi- 
cle so as to be plainly discernible at all 


65:42. Director’s powers. The| 
is authorized and empowered to| 
establish and adopt such rules and regula- 
tions governing the issuance of public ve- 
hicle licenses and the inspection of public | 
vehicles and their appurtenances as are | 
reasonable and necessary, and not inconsist- | 
ent with the terms of this division. 

Section 65-47. Violation penalties. Any | 
person, firm, or corporation, or any owner, | 
agent, employe, or driver of a public vehicle | 
who violates any of the provisions of this | 
division, for which no other fine and/or) 
imprisonment is specified, shall be fined not | 
less than five dollars ($5) nor more than| 
one hundred dollars ($100). 

For the habitual violation of the provi- 
sions of this division the city treasurer, | 
upon recommendation of the director, shall | 
revoke the license for the vehicle involved. 

Section 65-48. Appeals. Whenever the 
director shall have refused to authorize a 
public vehicle license, or whenever the city | 


| times, 


Section 


vehicle license, the applicant, within ten 
(10) days after receiving notice of such de- | 
nial, suspension, or revocation, may appeal 
to the city manager. The city manager may | 
either consider said appeal on the evidence | 
produced before the director, or permit the 
introduction of new evidence, inspections, | 
The decision of the city manager 
shall be final. 

Provided, however, that when the direc- 
tor’s refusal of a license shall be upon the 
grounds of publie necessity and convenience, 
then the applicant, within 10 days after re- 
ceiving notice of such refusal, may appeal 
to the city council. The council may either 
consider said appeal on the evidence pro- 
duced before the director, or permit the in- 
troductién of new evidence, inspections, and 
tests. The decision of the ¢ity council shall 
be final. 


Facts Deduced 


From Evidence 
By the pleadings an issue was made, | 
both of law and fact. 
The evidetice in the case disclosed | 
that the plaintiffs are each owners of a 
number of automobiles and are engaged | 
in the business of leasing such automo- | 





to be driven by the lessee upon the 
streets of the City of Cincinnati and 
upon the public highways; that many 
insurance companies never have carried 
the character of risk provided in the 
ordinance, and that certain insurance 
cothpanies which at one time had car- 
ried the character of risk provided in 
the ordinance have discontinued carry- 
ing such risk; that certain insurance 
companies authorized to write insurance 
in the State of Ohio are now willing to 
write and are writing such insurance, 
and that such companies offer an option 
of a flat rate of $232.50 per automobile 
or a rate based upon the gross earnings 
of each automobile insured and slightly 
under 10 pt cent of such earnings; that 
certain of the plaintiffs are now ¢arry- | 
ing insurance in compliance with the 
ordinance; that the average gross earn- 
ings of an automobile in this character 
er 
year, and that plaintiffs find it advisable 
to exchange each automobile for a new | 


The comparative trade-in value of the 
automobile does not appear from the 
record. 

The cause was heard in the court of | 
common pleas, which found for the| 
plaintiffs and enjoined the city and its 
various officials from enforcing the pro- 
visions of the ordinance against the! 
plaintiffs. The cause was appealed to} 
the court of appeals and, upon hearing, 
judgment was rendered for the defend- 
ants. The cause is here upon a petition 
in error, 

Right to Control Agencies 
Using Streets for Profit 

ROBINSON, J.—This case involves the 
validity of certain sections of an or- 
dinance of the City of Cincinnati, regu- | 
lating the operation of the business of | 
leasing automobiles, to be driven by the | 
lessee upon the public streets of that 
city. 

It is contended that the business is | 








'purely private and not impressed with | 


any public character which makes it 


| subject to police regulation. 


Concededly, the automobiles are rented 
on a mileage basis and for operation | 
over the public streets; so that for every 
of travel for which a rental fee 
is exacted of the lessee, a mile of public | 
street has been used in earning such | 
rental fee; and while the use of the| 
public streets by the lessee has been a| 
use of such streets by a member of the | 
public in the ordinary way, such use by | 
the lessor has been a use for his own | 
gain, just as the use of the streets by | 
street cars, busses and taxicabs is a/| 
use by them for their own gain. | 

While there is a marked difference be-| 
tween the relationship and liability of 
street cats, buses and’ taxicabs to the | 
public and the relationship and liability | 
to the public of the lessor of an automo- | 
bile to be driven by the lessee, there is! 
no difference in the pecuniary character 
of their use of the street. The power 
to classify the users of public streets 
for gain—such as buses, taxicabs, jitneys 
and the like--for the purpose of regula- 
tion, has been so uniformly upheld that 
it has ceased to be a question. State ex 
rel. McBride v. Deckenbach, Auditor, 117 
Ohio St. 227; Fifth Ave. Coach Co. v. 
City of New York, 194 N. Y. 19, 221 
U, S. 467; Packard v. Banton, etce., 44 
N. Y. Sup. Ct. 257, 264 U. S. 140; Pacific 
Express Co. v. Seibert (M. C. C.), 44! 
Fed. 310, 142 U. S. 339, 

We do not find it necessary to deter- | 


in projecting upon a screen the sales! 


|cabinet having two superposed compart- 


}et al. 
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Projection Apparatus Found | 


To Contain Features Pat- 
entably Different From 
Prior Inventions 


EX PARTE JOHN HARTFORD CHIDESTER. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 3089. 

Patent No. 1794147 was issued Feb. 24, 
1931, for Projecting Apparatus, on ap- 
plication filed Mar. 22, 1926, Serial No. 
96524. Opinion dated Nov. 10, 1930. 

RoBerT M. Barr for applicant. 


Before KINNAN, First Assistant Com- | 


missioner, and LANDERS and PIERCE, 
Examiners in Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 


LANDERS, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
an appeal from the decision of the 
primary examiner finally rejecting claims 
1, 3 4-6, 9, 10, 21 and 12. 

Claims 1 and 8 are illustrative and 
are: 

1. A projecting apparatus comprising a} 
display screen, means including a projecting 
lantern for illuminating said screen, a trans- 
parent tape located outside the heat zone of 
said lantern, means to feed said tape trans- 
versely of the projected light rays from said 
lantern, and means to produce a magnified 
image of characters on said tape upon said 
screen, | 

3. A projecting apparatus comprising in 
combination a cabinet having a transverse 
opening therein, a display screen across said | 
opening, a projecting lantern, a_ ticker 
mechanism between said screen and said lan- 
tern, means including a plurality of lenses 
for projecting light rays from said lantern | 
upon said screen, a transparent tape printed | 
upon and.delivered by said ticker, means for 
feeding said tape transversely of the light 
rays from said lantern, and means for pre- | 
venting the radiated heat of said lantern 
from reaching said ticker mechanism. 

The references relied upon are: Heyl- 
dia, 908668, Jan. 5, 1909; Ott et al., 1143- 
993, June 22, 1915; Deming, 1218749, 
Mar. 13, 1917; Williams, 1319820, Oct. 
28, 1919; Chidester, 1344379, June 22, 
1920; Green. 1523767, Jan. 20, 1925. 

Appellant’s device is intended for use| 


prices and abbreviated titles of stocks| 
printed on a transparent ticker tape. 
The device has been incorporated in a 


ments, in the lower of which is mounted 
a conventional ticker mechanism and in 
the upper of which are mounted reflec- 
ting mirrors and the screen. The pro- 
jecting lantern is located on a shelf be- 
neath said lower compartment. It directs 
a beam of light horizontally to an in- 





}¢lined mirror which reflects it upwardly | 


through a tubke containing a lens and 
then through the transparent tape at the 
exit of the ticker mechanism and from! 
there through magnifying lenses in a 
tube extending from the lower to the! 
upper compartment. The beam of light | 
passes from the latter lenses to the re-| 
flecting mirrors in the upper compart- 
ment and then to the screen, 

Previous Inventions | 

Applicant is not the fitst to combine 
projecting apparatus with a stock ticker 
for the purpose of projecting the sales 
prices contained on the ticker tape onto 
a screen. This much is shown in the 
patents to Green and Heyl-dia. Also in his | 
prior patent, No. 1344379, applicant dis- 
closes the use of a lamp, a magnifying lens 
and a plurality of mirrors in a cabinet | 
or the purpose of obtaining a reflected | 
image of the ticker tape. | 

In none of these prior patents showing 
has the light | 
source been located in spaced relation to | 
the ticker mechanism to prevent heating 
of the ink-feeding roll. This is the pur- | 
pose of the relative arrangement of parts 
adopted by the applicant. Since the ref- 
erences not only fail to suggest the man- 
ner in which they might be modified to 
make them respond to such claims as in- 
clude the ticker mechanism in heat insu- 
lated relation to the lante:n, but also fail 
to indicate that the patentees appreciated 
the desirability of this relative arrange- 
ment, it seems to us that said claims de- 
fine a patentable advance over the 
prior art. 

Three Claims Disallowed | 

Claim 1 does not include the ticker 
mechanisfh. We believe the transparent 
medium disclosed in the patent to Wil- 
liams is the full equivalent of the trans- 
parent tape recited in this claim and that 
the claim is unpatentable over this ref- 
erence. Especially is this so when it is 
considered that it is old to project the 
characters of a ticker tape as disclosed | 
in the patents to Green and Heyl-dia. 
Claim 3 is deemed patenable for rea- 
sons stated above. | 

Claim 4 includes the limitation that | 
the magnified image produced upon the | 
screen includes the discharge means of | 
the ticker mechanism This feature 
has the advantege of showing that 
the portion of tape being projected has 
just been printed by the ticker meéch-| 
anism. It is not disclosed in the cited | 
art and we believe the claim should be 
allowed. 

Claim 6 includes a ticker mechanism 
and recites means including a meniscus 
lefs and a double convex lens for pro- | 
jecting rays of light. This type of pro- | 
jector is disclosed in the patent to Ott| 
It is believed, however, that the 
specific organization recited in claim 6 
is not fairly taught by the prior art. 

Claim 9 is very specific and is deemed 
clearly allowable. 

Claim 10 states that the ticker mech- | 
anism is remote from the lantern and the 
heat radiated therefrom. It is believed 
this claim should be allowed. 

Claims 11 and 12 do not include the 
ticker mechanism. The subject matter 
set forth in these claims is substantially 
shown in the patent to Williams, While 
Williams does not have a plurality of 
mitrots and a screen in the upper por- 
tion of his cabinet, there is no novelty 
in this arrangement in view of the pat- 
ent to Deming, 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1, 11, and 12, and 
reversed as to the remaining claims. 





mine Whether the City of Cincinnati de- | 
rives its power to etact the ordinance 
in question under the home rule pro-| 
vision of the Constitution of Ohio, since, 
if the power be not there conferred, it 
has been specifically conferred by sec- 
tion 3622 of the General Code of Ohio, 
which provides that municipalities shall 
have the power “to regulate the use of 
* * * automobiles * * * kept for 


Be 


hire * : 

The power of the municipality, within 
its jurisdiction, in reference to regulating 
the business of leasing automobiles to 
be driven by the lessee is as great as/ 
that of the State within its jurisdiction. | 

The plaintiffs are not common car- 
riers. The lessees of plaintiffs are not 
the agents of the lessors, and the ordi- 
nance does not attempt either to make 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 
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| same, Container for hair in permanent wav- 
| ing process, D. C 


| Bros, 


| Dismissed 


| same, Splined shatt, D. C., E, 


fringed, dismissed as to 1273016 Jan. 24, 
| 1931, 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bail—Appearance bond—Discharge of surety permitting defendant to remain at 
liberty after conviction— 

The surety on a defendant’s appearance bond conditioned that the defendant” 
would appear at a certain term of the court to answer an indictment “and not 
depart the same without leave,” was not discharged from liability on the bond 
by the action of the court in permitting the defendant to remain at liberty under 
the bond during the term after he was convicted and before judgment was pro- 
nounced. ; 

State v. Staley et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 544, Feb. 25, 1931. 


Banks—Checks—Forgery of endorsements—Payment by drawee bank—Liability 
to maker— 

Where a person, professing to represent the owner of real estate, applied to a 
broker for a loan to be secured by a deed of trust on such real estate, and after 
causing a third person to forge the owner’s name to an application for a loan, 
a deed of trust note, and a deed of.trust purporting to convey the property to 
secure the payment of the note, received from a title company, for delivery to 
the owner, checks for the amount of the loan, payable to such owner, and de- 
posited the checks, after forging the owner’s endorsement and endorsing his own 
name thereon, in a bank by which they were transferred to the drawee bank, 
the latter bank, after payment of the checks, could not avoid liability to the 
title company, as maker of the checks, on the theory that the title company 
was guilty of negligence which resulted in the execution of the checks and em- 
powered such person to obtain payment of the checks by means of forged en- 
dorsements and was therefore required, as against the bank, to sustain the loss 
under the principle that as between two innocent persons, the one whose act was 
the cause of the loss should bear the consequences. 

National Metropolitan Bank v. Realty Appraisal and Title Co.; D. C. Ct. 
Appls., No. 5031, Mar. 2, 1931. 


Constitutional law—Determination of constitutionality—Long continued opera- 
tion of statute— 

The fact that @ section of the Illinois Criminal Code making the jury in a 
criminal case the judge of the law as well as the facts has been the recognized 
law of the State for more than 100 years and has been construed and applied 
during such period of time does not render it immune from attack on the ground 
that it deprives an accused of his constitutional right to a jury trial and on the 
ground that the Legislature usurped judicial power in enacting it. 

People v. Bruner; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 20603, Feb. 18, 1931. 


Jury—Right to jury trial—Criminal cases—Juries as judges of law—Constitu- 
tionality of statute—Exercise by Legislature of judicial powers— 

An Illinois statute which makes juries in criminal cases judges of the law as 
well as of the facts is void because in violation of a section of the constitution 
of that State which provides that “the right of trial by jury as heretofore en- 
joyed, shall remain inviolate,” since the jury trial “heretofore enjoyed” within 
the meaning of the constitution is the common law jury trial in which the court 
declared the law and the jury determined the facts and in which the accused 
was entitled to be tried according to the law of the land, as it actually existed, 
and not as a jury might understand it, or choose, from wantonness, or ignorance, 
or accidental mistake, to interpret it; the statute is void also because the Legis- 
lature, in enacting it invaded the province of the judiciary, in violation of the 
constitution. 

People v. Bruner; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 20603, Feb. 18, 1931. 
Schools—Officers—County Superintendent of Schools—Removal proceedings— 
Superintendent as “county officer” within statutes— 

A Kentucky County Superintendent of Schools is not a “county officer” within 
the meaning of statutes providing for the removal of “usurpers of county offices,” 
but is the administrative representative of the State Department of Education in 
conducting the common schools within the county as one of the school districts of 
the State according to the statutes and the plans and regulations promulgated 
by the State officials. 

Baxter, Commonwealth’s Attorney, Commonwealth ex rel. v. 
Ct. Appls., Feb. 17, 1931. 


’ 


Burnett; Ky. 


Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Furniture store em- 
ploye—*Factory”—‘‘Workshop”— ; oe 

A corporation which operated a three-story retail furniture store in which it 
repaired furniture bought by it for sale and furniture repossessed by it after 
conditional sale thereof and used for such purpose a large size foot power 
Singer sewing machine and a motor-driven paint gun, and in which it manu- 
factured draperies and curtains from materials on hand and used for such 
purpose a motor-driven ordinary type Singer sewing machine, was operating a 
“factory” and a “workshop” within the meaning of the Oklahoma Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and an employe whose duties consisted of selling furniture, 
refinishing and upholstering furniture, and helping to hang shades and draperies 
and to load and unload trucks, and who was injured while working in the alley 
in the rear of the store in helping to unload merchandise from a truck, wis 
entitled to compensation as an employe engaged in hazardous employment by 
reason of the employer’s operation of such “factory” and “workshop.” 

Harbour-Longmire-Pace Co. et al, v. State Industrial Commission et al.; Okla. 
Sup. Ct., No. 21643, Feb. 10, 1931. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Motor Vehicles—Regulation—Business of leasing automobiles for operation by 
lessees—Validity of ordinance—Police power—Reasonable classification— 

A city ordinance licensing the business of leasing automobiles to be driven by 
the lessee on a mileage basis upon the city’s streets anid requiring the lessors to 
procure liability insurance, or execute a bond in lieu thereof, in favor of persons 
injured by the negligent operation of the automobiles by the lessees, is a valid 
exercise of the police power and is based upon a réasonable classification—The 
Hodge Drive-It- Yourself Co. et al, v. City of Cincinnati et al. (Ohio Sup, Ct.)— 
6 U. S. Daily, 34, Mar. 6, 1931, 


Municipal corporations—Bonds—Legality of 
Calamity—Emergency— 

A citys power to create an indebtedness in excess of the limit fixed by its 
charter, in an emergency, for the relief of its inhabitants “in case of fire, flood 
or other calamity,” could be exercised in order to obtain funds for the alleviation 
of suffering and acute distress due to widespread unemployment, where the city’s 
fund for the relief of the poor was exhatisted.—City of Muskegon Heights v. 
Danigelis et al. (Mich. Sup. Ct.)—6 U.S. Daily, 34, Mar. 6, 1931. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Change of location, etc.— 

Since the references not only fail to suggest manner in which they might be 
modified to make them respond to the arrangement specified in the claims but 
also fail to indicate that patentce appreciated desirability of this relative ar- 
rangement, claims define patentable aavance.—Ex parte Chidester. (Pat. O. Bd. 
Appls.)-—6 U. S. Daily, 34, Mar. 6, 1931. 


issue—Relief of unemployed— 


Patents—Projecting apparatus claims allowed— 
Patent 1794147 to Chidester for Projecting Apparatus, claims 3, 4, 6, 9 and 10 
0: application allowed; claims 1, 11 and i2 refused.—Ex parte Chidester. (Pat. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 34, Mar. 6, 1931, 


Notice of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of nutices tundet 
sec. 4921, R . &8 amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


1052167, C. 
natural hair, 
Steaming tube 


Nessler, Process of waving;sive block signal system, filed Nov. 15 
1611466, Lewis & Murray,+1930, D. C, F 


} 7 : burr Minn. (St. Paul), Doc. B 2126, 
for hair waving, 1619795,! General Rwy. Signal Co. v. Addison-Miller, 
; F n : Inc. 
so oe, a hag Beer _ 1295565, F. Mossberg, Carrier for braid- 

ing machine, filed Oct, 6, 1930, D. C. Mass., 
Doc. E 3540, Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
v. J. E, Chace (American Carrier Co.), 

| 
| 
| 


E 3026, The Nestle 
Dismissed without prejudice Jan. 7, 
1931, 

1090776, H. H. Boyce, Indicating system 
and apparatus for internal combustion en- 
gine, 1206783, same, Temperature indicat- 
ing system and apparatus for internal com- 
bustion engine, 1275654, same, Indicating 
means for motor propelled vehicles, D. C. 
Dela., Doc. KB 699, ‘the Moto-Meter Co., Inc., 
et al. Vv. National Gauge & Equipment Co, 
upon stipulation Jan. 10, 1981. | 

1104589, Ward & ‘laylor, Gear grinding | 
machine, 1155532, F. A. Ward, Machine sor 
grinding splined shafts, 1271495, same, 
Method of grinding splined shafts, 1273016, 
D. Mich., 8. 
Div., Doe, 3294, Gear Grinding Machine Co. 
v. General Motors Corp. Patents 1104589, 
1150532 and 1271495 held valid and in- 


chine, D. C. Del., Doe. E 768, De Forest 
Radio Co, v, Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corp. 
Consent deeree dismissing bill Jan, 7, 1931. 

1306116, 1383229, W. B. Moses, Ignition 


electric machine and brush holder device 
therefor, 1443078, 1520287, same, Dynamo- 
electrieé machine, 1490104, same, 
holder, 1736112, same, Switch, 1676185, 
1703319, Gilchrist & Patterson, Combined 
timer and distributer, 1482204, Sehwars- 
mann & Rosner, Timer distributer, 1517281, 
L. B. Ehrlich, Dynamo, 1669888, P. F. Wol- 
lenweber, Ignition device, filed Jan. 27, 
1931, D. C., 8. D._N. Y¥., Doc, B 67/296, 
The Electric Atito-Lite Co, v, Automotive 
Manufacturers, Ine., et al, 

1310701. (See 1374505.) 

1317481. (See 1476121.) 

#1358508, C. R, Birdsey, Plaster board, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, BE. Div., Doe. E 1621, U. 
S. Gypsum Co. v. The American Gypsum 
Co. Patent held valid and infringed (no- 
tice Jan. 27, 1931). 

1370100, 1370101, 1870102, (See 1874505.) 

1374505, E. Hopkinson, Method of making 
motor vehicle tires, 1493674, same, Pneu- 
matic tire casing for motor vehicles, 
1310701, same, Maehine for building pneu- 
miatic tire casing, 1162479, A. H. Harris, 
Method of manufacturing tires, 1480719, 
J. R. Gammeter, Method and apparatus for 
}making ot manipulating tires, 1286107, 1. 
|R. Renner, Tire-forming tube, 1259289, 
same, Cord tire and method of making same, 
1242073, J. D. Tew, Method of making tire 
casings, 1370100, J. L. Dykes, Tire 
;making machine, 1370101, same, Tire-band- 
stretching machine, 1370102, same, Tire- 
band-stretching and vulcanizing machine, 


1105582, (See 1104589. 

1162479. (See 1374605. 

1200783. (See 10907.6. 

1212840, F. J. Strauo, Building block and 
method of making, filed Jan. 28, 1931, D, C., 
kK. wv. Ill. (East St. Louis), Doc. E 4382, 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. J. F. Domhott. 

1227481, W. L. Morris, Lubricating mech- 
anisin, 1632724, E. J. Bioom, Terminal con- 
struction for central luoricating instalia- 
tions, 1632767, same, Chassis lubrication, | 
1682771, J. Bijur, Lubricating installation, 
2, same, low control fitting, 1673741, 
; . Kesler, Lubricating system, D. C. 
Dela., Doc. E 675, Auto Kesearch Corp. et 
al. v. The Bassick Mfg. Co. Dismissed 
without prejudice Jan. ¥, 1931. 

1242073, 1259289. (See 1374505.) 

1271495, 1273016. (See 1104589.) 

2 54. (See 1090776.) 

1282167, EK. H. Angier, Package, filed Jan. 
9, 1931, D. C. Del., Doe. E 854, E. H. Angier 
et al. v, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co, 

1286107. (See 1374505.) 

1294736, S. N. Wight, Absolute permis- 





for manufacturing tire casings, filed Jan. 27, 


«| Wahl v. Allover Mfg 


"1305600, H. 8. Coyer, Grid making ma- | 


apparatus, 1875658, C, F. Gilchrist, Dynamo- | 


Brush | 


band | , : : : 
| Des. 70209, J. Berlinger, Wedding ring, | 


1507563, A. O, Abbott, Method and apparatus | 


Autnorizen StaTrements ONLY Are Presenten Herein. Berne 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNItTep States DAILY” 


Emergency Due to 


Unemployment 


Justifies Issue of Municipal Bonds 


Creating of Indebtedness Exceeding Charter 
Limit Allowed Under Michigan Law Where 
Relief Fund Was Exhausted 


State of Michigan: Lansing. 


CITY OF MUSKEGON HEIGHTS 
v. 
GEORGE DANIGELIS ET AL. 
Michigan Supreme Court. 
| No. 167, Jan. Term. 
| WILLIAM J. BALOooYEN for plaintiff-ap- 
pellee; Lou L. LAUDANAN for appel- 
lants. 
Opinion of the Court 

Wiest, J.—This is a proceeding under 
Act No. 36, Public Acts, 1929 (C. L. 
1929, sec. 13903 et seq.), authorizing 
|courts of record to make binding declara- 
| tions of rights. 

A controversy exists relative to the 
validity of bonds authorized by the City 
|of Muskegon Heights to raise money for 
|the relief of destitute inhabitants. The 
|city petitioned the circuit court to make 
|a declaration of rights in the premises 
and summoned two principal taxpayers 
to reply and present issuable questions. 
Issues of fact were presented, evidence 
taken, points of law raised and the court 
found the bonds valid. We review by 
appeal. 
| Widespread and acute distress exists 
|among unemployed inhabitants of the 
| city. This was brought to the attention 


Calendar of the 
| Court of Claims of the 
| United States 


For Mar. 9, 1931 
Call of the March law calendar. 
Call of the March trial calendar. 


Law calendar for the day: B-449, The 
Indians of the Berthold Indian Reserva- 
tion, etc.; L-252, The National Surety Co.; 
F-102, United Cigar Stores Co. of America; 
| L-515, Sunny Brook Distillery Co.; L-129, 
| The Denver Rockdrill Mfg. Co.; D-388, Es- 
nault-Pelterie. 

Trial calendar for the day: 
vetia Milk Condensing Co.; _ 
Highland Milk Condensing Co.; H-13 
tional Fire Insurance Co.; J-119, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.; K-433, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co.; F-368, Chicago @ Eastern lilinois Ry. 
Co.; K-362, Elias R. Beadle; L-72, Bartholo- 
mew F, Huske; K-502, Ernest P. Wand et al. 








| Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 


United States 


Mar. 5, 1931 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justicey McReynolds, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, Mr/ Justice Sutherland, 
Mr. Justice Butler, and Mr. Justice 
Stone. 

Eugene E. Stevens Jr., of Washington, 
D. C.; Reni S. Berry, of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Simon 
Miss.; Louis H. Strasser,-of St. Louis, 
|Mo.; Edward Fitzpatrick, of Los An- 
| geles, Calif.; and Robert Clark Stovall, 
of Okolona, Miss., were admitted to prac- 


tice. 


| No. 199. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Samuel F. 
| Houston. Leave granted to file brief of 
| James Craig Peacock, as amicus curiae, on 
motion of Mr. James Craig Peacock in that 
| behalf. 

| No. 134. North Bend Stage Line, Inc., 
| appellant, v. John C. Denney et al. Argu- 
ment continued by Mr. Thomas E. DeWolfe 
for the appellant and by Mr. Hance H. 
Cleland for the appellee. The court de- 
clined to hear further argument. 

No. 176. Edward A. Pagel, as Adminis- 
trator, ete., petitioner, v. Selma Hallbom. 
Argued by Mr. Charles A. Swenson for 
the petitioner, and case submitted by Mr. 
Fred W. Putnam for the respondent. 

No. 183. State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners of the State of Indiana et al., ap- 
pellants, v. Lafayette A. Jackson. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. Joseph W. Hutchin- 
}son for the appellants; continued by Mr. 
William H. Thompson and Mr. Martin A. 
Schenck for the appellee; and concluded 
by Mr. George W. Hufsmith for the ap- 
pellants. 

No. 165. Leonard J. Woodruff et al., ap- 
pellants, v. The City of Los Angeles. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. James A. Cole- 
man for the appellants. 

Adjourned until Mar. 6 at 12 o’clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 165, 179 (180, 
} 181, 182, 271, 272, 273 and 274), 195, 193, 
| 218, 199, 202 (and 203), 235, 239 (240, 241, 
| and 242), and 252. 
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Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 2675, 


11931, D. C., N. D. 
J The Goodyear Tire & 


U. 8. Rubber Co, v. 
Rubber Co. 
1375658, 1383229, 1443073. (See 1306116.) 
1476121, G. E. Wagner et al., Excavating 
scoop, 1317431, L. P. Cutter, Ditching or 
}excavating machine, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. 

Div., Doc. E 3616, Keystone Driller Co. v. 
The Thew Shovel Co. Claim 4 of 1317431 
and claims 6 and 7 of 1476121 held valid and 
| infringed (notice Jan. 27, 1931). 
| 1480719. (See 1374505.) 
| 1482204. (See 1306116.) 
| 1484445, 15438832, 1534927, 1686654, C. P: 
| Dubbs, Method for treating hydrocarbons, 
| 1543831, same, Apparatus for treating hy- 
drocatbons, 1670108, 1537593, G. Egloff, 

Process of cracking petroleum oil, filed 

Apr. 11, 19380, D. C., S. D. Ill. (Peoria), Doc. 
| E 846, Universal Oil Products Co. v. Illinois 
| Oil Co. 

| 1487189, 1534621, L. J. Wahl, Clipper, D. 
iC., BE. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 2405, L. J. 
Co, Deefee for plain- 
tiff Jan. 27, 1931. 

1490104, 1517281, 1507563. (See 1306116.) 
| 1507563, 1493674. 1374505.) 

1534621. (See 1487189.) 

1684927, 1537593, 1543831, 
1484445.) 
| 1586120, W. Saklad, 
| 1930, D. C, Mass., Doe. 
|v. Hurley Shoe Co. 

1611466, 1619798. (See 1052167.) 

1682724, 1632767, 1632771, 1632772, 1673741. 
(See 1227481.) 

1669888, 1676185. (See 1306116.) 

1670108, 1686654. (See 1484445.) 

1696877, C. R. Birdsey, Plasterboard bun- 
dle, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div,, Doc. E 3055, 
|U. 8. Gypsum Co. y. The American Gypsum 
fo; Dismissed without prejudice Jan. 9, 
| 1981, 


| 1709319. (See 1306116.) 

1796112. (See 1306116.) ae 

1796284, G, F. Hochriem, Weighing and 
ticket prifting machine, filed Jan. 7, 1931, 
D. C. Del., Doc. E 853, Rhodes-Hochriem 
| Mfg. Ge. v. International Ticket Scale Corp. 

1754669, J. H. Cohen, Heater, filed Oct. 
17, 1930, D. C. Mass.. Doc. E 3346, Casco 
Products Corp, v. Reliance Speciality Co., 


(See 


1543832. (See 
filed Oct. 10, 


W. Saklad 


Last, 
E 3344, 


ne. 
1746000, J. M. Miller, Piezo-electric oscil- 
| lation generater, filed Dec. 31, 1930, D. C. 
Del., Doe. E 851, J. M. Miller v. National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. Doc, E 852, J. M. 
Miller v, R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 
1756784, E. S. Johnson, Electric toaster, 
Des. 80348, same, Casing for a_ toaster, 
filed Jan. 26, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 57/280, Knapp-Monarch Co, v. A, W. 
Stern, 


1931, C. 
Berlinger 


Cc, 
v. 


A., 2d 


appeal filed Jan. 
Busch 


22, 

|Cir., Doe, 11309, J. 
Jewelry Co., Inc. 

Des. 80348. (See 1756784.) 





Rosenthal, of Jackson, | 


a 
of the city council by many taxpayers. 
The budget fund for relief of the poor 
| was exhausted. In November, 1930, the 
; city council declared the existence of an 
emergency justifying the issuance of 
bonds to the amount of $25,000, and so 
legislated under authority assumed to be 
| given by subdivision 2, sec. 95, chap. 8, 
city charter. 
| The city operates under a home rule 
;charter. The bidder, acting upon the 
advice of counsel, declined to take the 
bonds because of questioned validity 
thereof. The city charter, chap. 8, sec. 
| 95, provides: 
|. The city council is hereby authorized to 
| borrow r. oney, and issue bonds for the pay- 
; ment therefor for the following purposes: 
“ * *, (2) For emergency purposes in 
accordance with the provisions of the Home 
Rule Act of the State of Michigan. 
| The Home Rule Act, C. L., 1929, sec- 
| tion 2231, provides: 
| Each city may in its charter provide: 
(1) For the borrowing of money on the 
credit of the city and issuing bonds there- 
for, for any purpose within the scope of its 
powers: Provided, that the net bonded in- 
debtedness incurred for all public purposes 
shall not at any time exceed ten (10) per 
centum of the assessed value of all the real 
and personal property in the city. Provided, 
further, that in case of fire, flood or other 
ative body may borrow 
inhabitants of the city 
and for the preservation of municipal prop- 
erty, a sum not to exceed one-fourth of one 
(14 of 1) per centum of the assessed value 
of all the real and personal property in the 
city, due in not more than three (3) years, 
even if such loan would cause the indebted- 
ness of the city to exceed the limit fixed in 
| its charter. 
This statute piaces a limitation upon 
bonded indebtedness, permits extension 
in case of fire, flood or other calamity, 
|but then only for the relief of the in- 
habitants or preservation of municipal 
property. 
The Home Rule Act, C. L. 1929, sec. 
2241, division (e), clothed the municipal 
legislative body with power to authorize 
an issue of emergency bonds as defined 
|by the act, without any action by the 
|electors. If the distress of the unem- 
| ployed inhabitants of the city constituted 
;a condition or situation coming within 
| the term “calamity,” as employed in the 
statute then the bonds, as authorized, 
are valid. 
| Can it said that the term “calamity,” 
as employed in the statute, relates to a 
condition not occasioned by a disaster, 
but under which deep distress is occa- 
sioned many inhabitants? The statute 
| Provides for relief in case of fire. Such 
| relief, of course, does not extend to com- 
| pensation for loss of property, but only 
| to alleviation or prevention of suffering 
| occasioned by such a disaster. In case 
|of flood the municipality restores no pri- 
; vate loss, but may extend relief to dis- 
|tressed inhabitants. On the other hand 
the term “calamity” is found in the 
statute in the company of other terms, 
|clearly indicating physical causes occa- 
|sioning human want and suffering. If 
| the term “calamity” is held to point 

solely to a disaster or catastrophe occa- 
sioning human distress and, therefore, to 
exclude relief of acute misery arisin 
| from want occasioned by lack of omni 
| ment, then the bonds are invalid. 

The Legislature mentioned two causes 
possible of occasioning acute distress 
and then, to cover other causes en- 
tailing distress, employed the generic 
|term “or other calamity.” A decimating 
pestilence requiring cessation of busi- 
|ness, causing unemployment and conse- 
|quent deprivation of means of livelihood, 
and occasioning migery and distress for 
|} want of sustenance,“ would constitute a 
jcalamity justifying relief beyond send- 
ing arcund a wagon, as in olden times, 
and crying “bring out your dead.” 
| The Legislature had the purpose of 
permitting measures to relieve wide- 
spread suffering occasioned by any acute 
cause, depriving inhabitants of means of 
| support and entailing misery. The stat- 
ute contemplates the occurrance of an 
unexpected event of sufficient magnitude 
|to cause widespread want and consequent 
suffering to inhabitants. 

“Calamitas,” the Latin forerunner of 
|the word “calamity,” appears in Cale- 
pini’s Dictionarium Octo Linguarum (Ed, 
|1620), and is there defined in English 
to denot “miserie, calamitie, the break- 
ing of the stalkes of cornes by tempest.” 
In Richardson’s Dictionary it is stated: 
“A calamity then, primarily, is that 
which destroys the standing corn; then— 
any injury, hurt, mischief, damage, loss, 
misfortune.” At an early date the term 
was coined to express the loss of food, 
occasioned by drought or storm, and re- 
sulting in human suffering. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary (Ed. 1926), 
under the head “calamity,” states: “A 
| state of deep distress or misfortune, pro- 
duced by some adverse circumstance or 
event; misery. * * * Any great misfor- 
tune or cause of loss or misery—usually 
an event or disaster that produces ex- 
tensive evil.” See also 9 C. J. 1116. 

We hold the term, as employed in the 
statute, is not limited to distress occas 
sioned by physical forces but extends to 
an overwhelming adversity, such as 
widespread inability to obtain employ- 
ment and distress occasioned thereby, 
This construction rightly accords to the 
members of the Legislature humanita- 
rian intent. 

This brings us to the question of 
whether an emergency existed justifying 
issuance of the bonds. 

The city council deemed “that the ex- 
haustion of funds for relief of city poor 
constituted an emergency.” The distress 
among inhabitants was acute and occa- 
sioned by an extraordinary event; want 
and misery, occasioned by unemploy- 
ment, was widespread and demanded 
prompt alleviation, The fund for the 
relief of the poor was exhausted, and 
the Winter season at hand. The city 
council was confronted by a most serious 
condition existing among inhabitants, as 
| disclosed by the proofs, and there existed 
an emergency justifying resort to the 
extraordinary method for relief of mis- 
éry authorized by the statute and the 
city charter. 

Defendants contend that this proceed- 
ing does not come within the provisions 
lof the act authorizing courts of record 
to make binding declarations of rights. 

Under former practice a friendly suit 
would have been brought, entertained 
jand right the matter adjudicated, 
Now, under the Declaratory Judgment 
Act, there is presented issuable ques- 
tions of fact and law of great publie 
moment and, if the act is to serve at 

all, it must be permitted to serve in this 
instance. 

The authorized bonds are 
the decree in the circuit cuurt 
‘firmed. No costs. 
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w Estate Tax Held Trust Operating Oil Lease Held | 
Constitutional in 
New Hampshire 


Proposed Levy to Take Ad- 
vantage of 80 Per Cent 
Clause of Federal Law 
Ruled to Be Valid 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Mar. 5. 


Supreme Court has just held in an ad- 
visory opinion. 
full text: 

To the House of Representatives: 


supreme court, having received your res- 
olution requiring their opinions as_ to 
the constitutionality of House bill 227, 
make the following answer: 

The bill provides for the imposition 
of a tax upon property passing by will 
or inheritance in 


by States, etc., equal to the amount de- 


ductible from the Federal estate tax, be-| 


cause so laid. 


It makes the imposition of the pro-| 


posed tax dependent upon the right to 
deduct the same from the amount of the 
Federal estate tax, which would other- 
wise be payable in full to the Federal 
Government. We are unable to perceive 
wherein such a provision would violate 
any constitutional right of the taxpayer. 
The amount he is called upon to contrib- 
ute for the support of government is not 
increased because he has to pay this 
State tax. 

The Nation lays a valid tax and makes 
valid provision for its partial distribu- 
tion to the several States through the 


process of local assessments and the de-| neals, finding and declaring that the Ex- 


| tension 


duction thereof from the Federal tax. 
Substance, not form, governs these mat- 
ters; and this is the substance of the 
whole transaction. 

It is our opinion that if the bill is 
enacted it will be a valid law. 


Postponement of Tax Sales 
Held Lawful in Mississippi 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Mar. 5. 


A collector who fails to sell land for 
delinquent taxes on the first Monday of 
April may make a legal and valid sale 
at a later date, the Attorney General 
of Mississippi, Geo. T. Mitchell, has ruled. 

In numerous cases land owners unable 
te pay their taxes in April will be in a 
position to do so by June 1, and in that 
event it would be to the best interest 
of both the State and the taxpayer that 
the sale be not made in April, the opin- 
ion declared. 


Customs Decisions 
On Rugs and Sponges 


Higher Rate of Duty Approved | 


In Both Cases 


9» New York, Mar. 5.—The collector of 


customs at this port has just been in- 
formed by the Bureau of Customs, in 
Washington, that the present practice of 
returning certain novelty rubber sponges 
at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1537, Tariff Act of 
1930, should be discontinued after im- 
orters have been given 30 days notice. 
hese rubber sponges, in the form of 
grotesque animals and other figures, are 
obviously intended to amuse children, 
even though useful for bathing. Ac- 
cordingly, they are to be classified as 
toys, with duty at 70 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1513, Tariff Act of 
1930. 

The practice at New York, in return- 
ing “hit-and-miss” and chenille rugs, is 
approved by the Bureau of Customs. 
Washington. A variance in practice be- 
tween the New York and Cleveland ap- 
praising staffs has existed with respect 
to the classification of (these imported 
rugs. At Cleveland, duty has been ap- 
plied as “mats” ai the rate of 35 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph $21, 
Tariff Act of 1980. At New York, the’ 
“hit-and-miss” r-gs have been returned 
at 75 ver cent, and the chenille rugs 
at 40 per cent, under paragraph 921. The 
Bureau of Customs has advised the 
Cleveland authorities that the practice 
at New York is approved. 


Tax Ruling Reversed 
By Fedefal Court 


Case Involves Injunction Re- 
straining Collection of Levy 


New Orleans, ca., Mar. 5.—Where a 
taxpayer alleged that his property was 
assessed at a higher percentage of actual 
value than other property in the district, 
the failure of the taxpayer to prove a 
statement in the pleading that its prop- 
erty was assessed at more than 60 per 
cent of actual value was not fatal, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit has held in a case entitled Ed- 
ward Hines Yellow Pines Trustees v. 
Stewart, reversing a decision of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi. 

In regard to the suit being in equity 
for an injunction restraining collection 
of the tax, the opinion said: “At the 
time of the trial which resultec i1 the 
incréase of the assessment of appellant's 
land an attempt by the appeilants in 
such trial to prevent an increase of as- 
sessment which would not result in 
their land being assessed at more than 
what the evidence adduced showed was 
its true value woula have beci a futiie 
gesture, though a re-ult of that increase 
was that appellani:’ land was assessea 
at a valuation substantially higher than 
similar land of other taxpayers gen- 
erally and _ systematically was as- 
sessed at. 

“In the circumstances disclosed by the 
evidence referred to by the master a 
manifest discrimination against the ap- 
pellants could be effected in that trial 
at the istance of a public official who 
by a large financial reward was tempted 
to bring about the accomplisiment of 
that result. It can not tairly pe denied 
that the legal situation exisiing at the 
time of that trial invited anu facilitated 
a wrongful discrimination against the 
appellants in the assessment of their 
land for taxation.” 


The opinion follows in| 


|G. A. YouNGQuisT, J. 


such an amount as| 
will make the total of such taxes laid| 
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Not Taxable as a Corporation| 


Business Structure Analyzed in Opinion Holding Activities | 


As Joint Venture Did Not Constitute Association 
Within Meaning of Taxing Act 


New Orleans, La.—The trust described 
in this case was not an association, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit held. For that reason the trus- 


they were not required to submit a re- 
turn and be taxed as a corporation, the 


}opinion ruled. 

An estate tax, the purpose of which) 
would be to take advantage of the 80| 
per cent clause of the Federal law, would | 
be constitutiortal, the New Hampshire} 


The trust was set up by five men own- 
ing an oil and gas lease for the purpose 
of carrying on drilling operations, it 
was explained. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Vv. 
EXTENSION OIL COMPANY. 


The undersigned, the justices of the | Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 


No. 5936. 
Petition for review of 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Louts MONARCH, 
A. H. Conner, C. M. CHAREST and 
Percy S. Crewe for petitioner; J. M. 
McMILuIN for respondent. 
Before BRYAN and _ FOSTER, 
Judges, and HUTCHESON, 
Judge. 


decision of the 


Circuit 
District 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 18, 1931 

HuTcHESON, District Judge.—The Ex- 
tension Oil Company, a name under 
which certain tracts of land had been 
trusteed, drilled upon for oil, sold and 
the proceeds from the drilling and sale 
of which had been distributed within 
the year to the unit holders under a 
declaration of trust, having through its 


trustees made a fiduciary return of in- | 


come for the years 1922, such return 
was by the Commissioner disallowed on 
the ground that it was an association, 
and that it should file its return and be 


| taxed as a corporation. 


Upon appeal the Board of Tax Ap- 


Oil Company was not “an as- 
sociation” but a taxable trust, and that 
it had properly made a fiduciary return, 
reversed the Commissioner. 


Question Presented in 


Request for Review 

This ruling the United States seeks 
to review, presenting the single ques- 
tion: “Was the taxpayer a trust, and 


taxable as such, or was it an association, | 


taxable as a corporation, within the 
meaning of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
which contains the provision for the tax- 
ation of both trusts and corporations, 
taxes corporations which are ‘doing busi- 
ness’ as such, and provides, Rev. Act 
1921, chap. 136, 42 Stat., sec. 2—‘the term 
“corporation” includes associations, joint 
stock companies, and insurance compa- 
nies,’”’ 

It is at once evident that this is one 
of those cases where “as long as the 
matter to be considered is debated in 
artificial terms there is danger of being 
led by a technical definition to apply a 
certain name and then to deduce conse- 
quences which have no relation to the 
grounds on which the name was applied.” 
Guy v. Donald, 203 U. S. 406, and that 
its correct decision will depend upon a 
complete apprehension and recognition of 
realities of the case, through appreciation 
and understanding of the facts which 
make it up; and that this is so both as 


to the question of whether the particular | 


taxpayer is an association or a trust, 


and whether it is doing business, a re-| 


view of the many decisions in the Su- 
preme and inferior courts will show. 
Relating to the question of doing busi- 
ness may be consulted Flint v. Stone 
Tracey Co., 220 U. S. 107; Zonne v. Min- 
neapolis, 220 U. 8S. 187; McCoach v. 
Minehill Ry. Co., 228 U. S. 295; United 
States v. Emery, 237 U. S. 28; Von 
Baumbach v. Sargent Land Co., 242 U. 
S. 503; Edwards v. Chile Copper Co., 270 
U. S. 452. And to the question of asso- 
ciation or trust, Crocker v. 
uy. &.. 22a; 
144; Burk Waggoner v. Hopkins, 269 
U. S. 110. See also Hemphill v. Orloff, 
277 U. 8. 587. 
While cases discussing both features 
are White v. Hornblower. 27 Fed. (2d) 
Neal v. U. S., 26 Fed. (2d) 708, 
28 Fed. (2d) 1022; Little Four Oil & Gas 
Co. v. Lewellyn. 35 Fed. (2d) 149; Har- 
mar Coal Company v. Heiner, 34 Fed. 
(2d) 726: Nunnally v. Rose, 14 Fed. (2d) 
1289: Burk Waggoner v. Hopkins, 269 
U. 8. 3283. 
Decisions Based on Facts 


Of Individual Cases 

Beyond the general statement that the 
“association” appears -to be used 
act in its ordinary meaning (it 


177 


word 
in the 


has been defined as a term used through- | 


out the United States to signify a body 
of persons united without a charter, but 
upon the methods and forms used by in- 


eorporated bodies for the prosecution of | 


some common enterprise, Hecht v. Mal- 
lev, 265 U. S. 144), none of these cases 
attempt any 


complete definition. Each of these cases 


grounds its result upon the controlling | 


facts. and makes it clear that reality, 
and not fiction, must in each case deter- 
mine whéther the tax is or is not prop- 
erly laid. 

The facts, stripped of all 
tials, and simply stated, are: 

Five men, owning an oil and gas lease 
which was about to lapse unless drilled, 
in order to realize on the property trus- 
teed the land in the name of The Exten- 
sion Oil Company, and in the declara- 
tion of trust they named four of the five 
as trustees, declared “the trust estate 
hereby created shall be divided into 400 
units,” provided for the sale of the 
units, the drilling on the property by 
The Extension Oil Company, gave the 
trustees fuli power to handle the prop- 
erty, collect the rents, sell and dispose of 
it, and particularly provided that the 
trustees should collect all revenue from 
the trust estate, as well as the proceeds 
from the sale of any of the trust prop- 
erty and distribute it to the unit holders. 

he trust instrument authorized the 
trustees to fill all vacancies in the office 
of trustees and amend the terms of the 
trust. It provided that the unit holders 
should have no vote, nor any control 
over the trust or the trustees, and that 
absolute control and discretion was 
vested in the trustees to manage and 
contro] the trust according to their own 
best judgment. 

It also provided that the unit holders 
should have no interest by virtue of 
their certificates in the corpus of the 
estate, but merely the right to partici- 
pate in the earnings and profits of the 
trust estate when realized in money. 

Of the 400 units less than 50 were 
sold to others than the creators of the 
trust. 

After its creation, in May, 1922, the 
trust drilled a well, produced oil from 
which some returns were derived, and 
in January, 1923, it sold its properties 
to the Magnolia Oil Company for the 
sum of $200,000 and thereafter the trus- 


nonessen- 


| tees ceased the active management of 


n |the trustees, after consulting the chief 
tees were correct in their contention that | clerk in the office of the Collector of In- 


Malley, 249) 
Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. 5.! 


generalized effort at more | 


the trust, and its affairs were wound up | 
by the bookkeeper, Holmesly. 
In July, 1923, Holmesly and one of 


ternal Revenue at Austin, Tex., and un- 
der his advice made a return as fiduciary 
on Form 1041. 

The trustees and unit holders at all} 
times considered their organization as a 
joint venture, operated by agents or 
trustees, and as a distributable trust. 
|No returns were filed for the organiza- 
tion except the fiduciary return above 
referred to but each unit holder re- 
|ported in his individual tax report the 
amount distributed to him by the trust, 
no business of any kind having ever 
been proposed or undertaken except the 
realization upon the lands which they 
owned at the time they created the 
trust. 

The Board of Tax Appeals in a care- 
ful opinion, balancing the resemblances 
which petitioner in its structure bore to 
a trust, against those which it bore to a 
corporation, and considering also the 
|facts as to what the petitioner actually 


| ventories. 
| vestigation of the taxpayer’s books of 





did, found as a fact and concluded as a 
matter of law that petitioner was not 
an association@®within the meaning of 
the taxing act, “voluntarily 
to transact business under 
forms and transacting such business.” 





Liberal Construction to 


Fit Cases Is Favored 

With this opinion we agree, for we 
think it plain that whether the matter 
be decided from the standpoint of an 
analysis and balancing of resemblances 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessment 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company, 
Norwalk, Conn. ‘Overassessments of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as _ follows: | 
1918, $71,071.63; 1919, $11,544.39; 1920, | 
$8,332.80. | 

The overassessments for the years) 
1918 and 1919 are made pursuant to the 
final order of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals entered in the instant | 
case for those years, Docket No. 31366. | 

The overassessment for the year 1920 
results from the revision of the reported 
valuations of opening and closing in- 
After an extensive field in- 


accounts and records it is determined 
that the valuations reported were ma- 
terially overstated and the overvaluation 
of the closing inventory was in excess 
of the overvaluation of the opening in. | 
ventory. Section 203, Revenue Act ot! 
1918; articles 1582 to 1584, inclusive, as| 
amended by T. D. 3296 (C. B. I-1, 40), 
Regulations 45. Appeal of F. N. John- 
son Company, 2 B. T. A. 256. 
American Arch Co. 
_ American Arch Company, New York, | 
N. Y. Overassessments of income and, 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer'| 
are determined as follows: Fiscal years 
ended Feb. 28, 1918, $10,683.34; Feb. 28, 





| 1919, $44,361.65; Mar. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919, | 
| $29,013.49; Mar. 1 to Dec. 31, 


organized | 970.25. 


corporate | 


1920, $37,- 
| 


Of the overassessments the amount of 
$116,968.49 is due to the allowance of | 
additional deductions for depreciation, | 


| since, after a field investigation and con-| 


ferences held in the Bureau, it is deter. | 
mined that the amounts claimed in the! 


tax returns filed are inadequate and less | “*’ 


jthan the reasonable allowances author-| 


to corporate forms, in the light of what | 


use the petitioner made of them, as was 


done by the Board, or whether, these | 


|resemblances aside, the matter is de- 
|cided not upon the basis of the powers 
potentially held by the petitioner, but of 
those actually used by it, upon what it 
did, rather than upon what it could do, 
a regard for the realities of the case 
before us permits no other decision. 

To bring petitioner under the terms 
of the statutes invoked by the Govern- 
ment here would be a surrender to for- 
malism, and to that method of decision 
until recently more characteristic of 
code countries than of ours, which looks 
at the law as but a body of directions 
jgiven by the Government to its officials. 

This point of view tends through gen- 
eralization, to extend statutes beyond 
their meaning and context, and thereby 
to make the law increasingly more rigid, 
less responsive to the circumstances of 
the particular case to which the law is 
to be applied, and wanting in 
“aequitas,” the essential principle of cor- 
rect interpretation, without which it is 
{impossible to find the true intention of 
the law. 

Believing that it would be a wresti 


ized by section 234(a)(7), Revenue Act | 
of 1918, and the regulations promulgated | 
thereunder. D. O. James Manufacturing | 
Company v. Commissioner, 17 B. T. A.| 
205. | 

The balance of the overassessments in| 
the amount of $4,160.24 is caused by the 
increases in the reported invested capital | 
for the period ended Dec. 31, 1919, and 
the year 1920, due to adjustments made} 


| to properly reflect the proration of prior- 


| 845, 845(a), and 853, Regulations 46. 


of the taxpayer is determined in the|An overassessment of income tax and 
| interest in favor of the above-named tax- 


that | 


| 


of judgment to hold under the facts of | 


this case that respondent was within the 
statute invoked doing a corporate busi- 


| 


ness, and subject to be taxed as a cor- | 


poration, the petition for review of the 
judgment of the Board of Tax Appeals 
is denied, and the judgment is affirmed. 


Correction in Report 
Of Tax Case Argument 


before the Supreme Court in the Fed- 
‘eral tax case of Burnet v. Northern 
Trust Company et al., No. 535, the por- 
tion of the report in the issue of Mar. 
2, page 9, stating the colloquy between 
Mr. Justice McReynolds and Edward H. 
Blanc, counsel for the company, was in- 
correct. -@ 
The case involved the right of the 
Federal Government to include property 
in an irrevocable trust, the life income 
of which was reserved, in the gross es- 
tate of the settlor as a transfer intended 
to take effect at death for Federal es- 
tate tax purposes. 
Government counsel had 


that upon the death of the settlor of 


such a trust the actual possession of the| 


|property passed and that the right to 
tax was based on the passing of this 
claimed beneficial interest. 

During the subsequent argument of 
Mr. Blanc, the colloquy occurred, which 
should have been reported in substance 
as follows: 

Mr. Justice McReynolds raised the 
question of “What passed at 
“Nothing,” replied Mr. Blanc. 

“Isn’t what happened that the interest 
| of the life tenant had merely ceased to 
}exist and was obliterated?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, isn’t that the whole case and 
doesn’t that settle it?” 

“Yos, if the court is satisfied, I am.” 
The contention of Mr. Blanc that the 
case was ruled by the decision in May 
v. Heiner, 281 U. S. 238, was upheld by 
the court in a per curiam decision, an- 
nounced on Mar. 2, ruling against the 
Government on the authority 
case. 


Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Charitable contributions and gifts are | 
| deductible within the limitations of the 
| revenue 


act. In order that a deduction 
may be made, contributions to a corpo- 
ration, trust, community chest, fund, or 
foundation must meet several tests, Such | 
crganizations must be operated exclu- | 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes, or for | 
the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals. No part of its income must 
intre to the benefit of private stock- 
holders or individuals. | 

Every church constitutes a religious 
corporation for the purpose of this de- 
duction. Contributions made to a mis: | 
sionary fund, to church building funds. | 
and for the benefit of other activities of 
the chureh are deductible. Pew rents, | 
assessments, and dues paid to churches 
are regarded as contributions. 

Gifts to an individual aré not deducti- | 
ble, but if made to a charitable organ- 
ization, as defined by the revenue act, | 
may be deducted even though the organ- 
ization distributes the gifts among in-! 
dividual beneficiaries. 

Contributions made to the United! 
States, the District of Columbia, any | 
State or Territory, or any “political sub- 
division thereof,” for “exclusively public 
purposes” are deductible. A gift of real 
estate to be maintained perpetually as a| 
public park is deductible. 

Taxpayers are required to state in| 


| representing the amount of State inheri-|M. 3350 (C. B. VII-1, 62). 


| 
| 


In reporting the argument of counsel! Minn. 


contended | 





death?” | 


of that | 





their returns the name and address of 


jeach organization to which a gift is 


made, and the amount of the gift in 
each case. 


year income and profits taxes. 
326(d), Revenue Act of 


Section 
1918, articles 


Estate of Annie R. Hayden 
Estate of Annie R. Hayden, Philip| 
Dexter et al., executors, Boston, Mass. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor | 


amount of $45,692.02. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, | 
representing the amount of State inheri- 
tance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Arti- 
cle 9(a), Regulations 70. | 

Estate of Eleanor G. Hewitt 

Estate of Eleanor G. Hewitt, Erskine | 
Hewitt et al., executors, New York, N. 

. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $52,314.78, 

he overassessment is caused by the| 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1924, 


tance taxes paid subsequent to the filin 
~ g | 
of the Federal estate tax return. Arti.| 
cle 9(a), Regulations 68. | 
Atlas Steamship Co. 
Atlas Steamship Company, Duluth, | 
An overassessment of income and 


|the provisions of section 274(d), Rev- 


|cable to a subsequent year. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QSYELABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Definitions—Associations—Trusts— 

Five men owning an oil and gas lease trusteed the land in the name of an oil 
company; the trust estate was divided into 400 units and provided for their sale, 
the drilling of the property by the company, gave the trustees full power to 
handle the property, collect the rents, sell and dispose of it, and particularly pro- 
vided that the trustees should collect all revenue from the trust estate, as well 
as the proceeds from the sale of any of the trust property and distribute it to the 
unit holders; held, that the trust was not an association and should not have been 
taxed as a corporation—Commissioner v. Extension Oil Co. (C. C. A. 5.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 35 Mar. 6, 1931. 


| Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


from Federal 
taxes, 

2. Evidence held insufficient to es- 
tablish the worthlessness of an oil 


and gas lease where it appeared that 


Canal-Commercial National Bank, Canal- 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank. | 
Docket Nos. 17069, 17070. | 

1. The liquidation of a subsidiary 
by the parent company during the 
taxable year is such a transaction petitioner continued to pay the rent- 
in which a possible gain or loss als necessary to prevent forfeiture. 
should be recognized. Remington- | 3. Expenditures for fuel, wages, 
Rand. Inc., 33 Fed. (2d) 77, fol- repairs, hauling, ete., in connection 
lowed. with the drilling of oil and gas wells 

2. A certain dividend declared by are capital expenses recoverable 
the board of directors of the sub- through depreciation rather than de- 
sidiary on the day prior to the disso- | pletion. 
lution of the subsidiary held to have | Lloyd M. Willis, Franklin M. Verno 
been “distributed in the liquidation and Florence’ Holland eeu 
of a corporation” within the mean- Trustees. Docket No. $6077. ’ 
ing of section 201(c) of the Revenue : Anges Gl 
Act of 1918. (1) Trustees of what in fact was an 

assoc , . 

Frederick A. Brown. Docket No. 29456. oe sean for 1808 om py 30, 1925, 

The petitioner, an attorney, gave as a trust, are not entitled to ‘the 

up private practice to become an as- benefits of section 704(a) of the Rev- 

sistant attorney general of a State, enue Act of 1928 

taking charge of a criminal investi- 2) Where faa . , 

gation conducted by the attorney wie ; cee, See owning undi- 

general. Held that his compensation r ; r Ree sy rea — ere - 
is not subject to Federal income tax. ra a a pom a = 

T. Jergins Trust. Docket No. 29940. ee anlar aa’ Gans smameeaea 
1. Petitioner’s income from an oil business, held that the organization 

and gas lease upon lands owned by a is taxable as an association, although 

municipal corporation is not exempt the ultimate purpose of the organi- 

—————eeeeeeeeeeeeees>@@@wm™—m™-' zation was the sale of the realty 
and a division of the proceeds; and, 
further, that this is true though the 
certificate holders had no control 
over the actions of the trustees and 
though the organization was given 
no particular name and did not pos- 
sess a seal, 

V..A. Roth. Docket Nos. 37355, 45065. 
By a written agreement executed 
Dec. 31, 1923, between husband and 
wife, residents of California, it was 
provided that all their property and 
all the income arising therefrom or 
from compensation for personal serv- 
ices of either should become separate 
property and that each should be 
deemed to own an undivided one-half 
personal and separate interest 
therein; held: 

1. That said agreement did not, in 
the circumstances of the case 
(Docket No. 37355), affect either in- 
come or compensation for personal 
service in question for the year 1923, 
but both for said year are properly 
taxable to the petitioner. 

2. That for 1924 and 1925 (Docket 
No. 45065) only one - half of 
the compensation earned by the 
wife became her separate prop- 
erty; the other one-half became the 
separate property of the husband, 
petitioner herein, and taxable to him, 
His entire compensation was taxable 
to him, though one-half later became 
hers. 

3. That for such years the income 
from stock ‘which they owned and 
from property acquired in said years 
or from the sale of either is taxable 
one-half to each. 


income and _ profits 


profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1918, $49,286.70. 

The entire overassessment represents 
the abatement of a jeopardy assessment 
of income and profits taxes made under 


enue Act of 1924 as the result of a prior} 
audit in which the reported net income | 
was increased by certain profits which 
have since been determined to be appli- 
Atlas Steam- 
ship Company v. Commissioner, 18 B. 
T. A. 654. 
Chateau Park Corp. 


Chateau Park Corporation, Miami, Fla. | 


payer is determined as follows: Fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1926, $31,102.05. | 

Of the overassessment $27,223.62 is 
caused by decreases in the amounts of 
the taxable profits realized from sales 
of real property involving deferred pay- 
ments since, after field investigations 
and conferences held in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the profits included in 
the taxable income in a prior audit 
(which formed the basis for the assess- 
ment of a deficiency in tax) were er- 
roneously overstated. Section 212(d), 
Revenue Act of 1926; articles 43, 44 as 
amended by T. D. 4255 (C.°B. VIII-1,} 
165), 45, and 46, Regulations 69; G. C.| 





The balance of the overassessment in| 
the amount of $3,878.43 is due to the} 
remission of interest assessed on a de- 
ficiency in tax since the determination | 
of an overassessment results in a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 
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Consignee’s Right 
To Bring Suit for 
Damages Argued 


Application of Clause in Bill 
Of Lading Involving Mis- 
delivery Considered Be- 
fore Supreme Court 


} 
' 


The right of a consignee to bring suit 
for damages resulting from misdelivery 
jor freight by a railroad company at a 
| time later than the six months provided 
|for in the bill of lading, involved in the 
i case of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany v. Martin et al., No, 155, was argued 
| before the Supreme Court of the United 
| States Mar. 4, 
| The suit, on writ of certiorari to the 
| Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
was brought six months and four days 
after failure to deliver. The bill of lad- 
jing limited the bringing of such actions 
| to six months, Meade T. Spicer Jr., coun- 
|sel for the railway company, explained 
|to the court. The carrier defended on 
the ground that the action must 
brought within that time in order to al- 
low recovery. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia held in favor of the consignee, 
[ruling that the claim was presented 
| within a period which it considered as 
| “reasonable time” for the giving of no- 
| tice. 

Mr. Spicer argued that the bill of lad- 
| ing provisions required written claim for 
|damages to be filed within six months 
j after a reasonable time for delivery op- 
| erated as a complete bar to the plaintiff’s 
|claim much the same as a statute of 
| limitations. 
| ‘Further, he declared, the railway com- 
pany was not estopped from relying 
|upon the plaintiff’s failure to comply 
| with the bill of lading requirement © 
notice and claim as a defense to his ac- 
|tion. The State court held that such 
lestoppel arose from the plaintiff’s lack 
|of knowledge that there had been a mis- 
| delivery. 
| That view, Mr. Spicer contended, ig- 
nores the fact that the very purpose 0 
stipulations of this character, and 
|ground upon which ther are sustained, 
is to facilitate prompt investigation of 
claims. The particular damage alleged 
|in the case, he said, arose, not from the 
| misdelivery, but from the shipment be- 
jing left in the wrong warehouse too 
j\long. A prompt investigation would 
| have obviated this damage. 
| No appearance was entered for d. E. 
Martin and W. H. Porter, the respond- 
jents in the case. No brief was filed on 
their behalf, 


‘Taxes Payable by Check 
Named in Alabama Ruling 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Mar. 5. 

| The State Tax Commissioner does not 
incur a personal liability by -accepting 
‘checks in payment of the gasoline tax, 
the Attorney General of Alabama has 
held. This rule also applies to the lubri- 
cating oil tax, the franchise tax, tax on 
cigars and cigarettes, carbonic acid gas 
tax, and motor bus receipts, but not to 
fees for replacement of tags, dealers 
ltags and registration of securities, the 
opinion said. 


—— 


—WHEN BATHING SUITS WERE SHOCK-PROOF? 


A quarter-century ago, when con- 
cealment and not revealment domin- 
ated bathing-suit designs, bacon was 


a “poor mian’s dish.” In 


tured circles it was called “sow belly.” 


Because its market was 


profitable, it occupied a low station in 
the packing industry. Little concern or 
study was given to its preparation and 
handling. Forefather methods of cur- 
ing still prevailed. “Pickled” in huge 
vats, in a solution of salt, sugar, salt- 
peter and water, it was usually a soggy, 
moisture-laden product; and even with 
long, hot smoking it was difficult to 
firm up the meat to an appetizing 


degree. 


With the dawn of scientific research 
in meat packing, Armour set out to 
popularize bacon by developing its rich 
latent possibilities—making it firmer, 
less salty, milder-flavored and more 


attractive in appearance. New cuting 
processes were evolved. Armour’s Star 
Bacon was the outcome. From largely 
a breakfast standby, it grew also into 
a favorite sandwich, fancy luncheon 
and smart supper dish. Its sales in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 


the less cul- 


not especially 


An ordinary enterprise might have Prine is in wider 


been satisfied with such progress. But 
not Armour! “Make it better” is the re- 
lentless Armour policy. That’s what 
Armour did with Armour’s Star Bacon. 
Preparing and selling it in thin, uni- 
form slices that bring out the best 
flavor and save time in cooking, was 
one of the further steps forward., Pack- 
ing it in window-top cartons and Cello- 
phane wrappings—to identify, display 
and protect it—was another. 


Firmer texture, 


year Armour’s 


possible 

Finally from Armour’s half-century 
of experience and indefatigable quests 
and experiments came still greater im- 


ioned bathin 
suits. 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us a 


SETTER 
BETTER 
BETTER 


VALUES 
MARKETS 
EARNINGS 


1o Cws' 
FOR PRO 
THROUGH 


provements. New standards of stock 
selection and the grading of bacon 
meats for uniform leanness have been 
established. Today curing ingredients 
are prepared under highly scientific 
formula and accuracy. Curing the meat 
in its own juice instead of water-mixed 


effect and perfected to 


higher degree. Time and température 
of cure and smoke are under fixed, 
laboratory-determined control, Result: 


finer flavor—and both 


so marvelously uniform that within one 


“Fixed Flavor” Star 


Bacon has become probably the most 
talked-of and most increasingly de- 
manded product of its kind in the 
world. It reaches heights of tastiness 
and quality never 
in the 
days of old-fash- 


even considered 


4. hes 
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trict of Columbia. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 
1931, Passed H. Feb. 7. Reptd. to S. Feb, 17. 
Passed S. Feb. 26. Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 14922. An act to amend the acts} 
approved Mar. 3, 1925, and July 3, 1926, 
known as the District of Columbia Traffic s 
Acts, and so forth. Reptd. to H. Jan. 21, a 
1931. Passed H. Jan. 7. Reptd. to S. Feb. 10. 
Passed S. Feb. 17. Approved Feb. 27. 

Education 

S. 4030. An act to provide books for 
the adult blind. Reptd. to S. May 9, 1930. 
Passed S. May 12. Passed H. Feb. 28. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3. 

Executive Departments 

S. 471. An act providing for Saturday 
half holidays for certain Government em- 
ployes. Reptd. to S. Dec. 20, 1929. Passed 
S. Apr. 1, 1930. Reptd. to H. May 16, Passed 
H. Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 3. 


Finance: Coinage 
S. 6103. Coinage of George Washington 


Bicentennial Quarter Dollar. Passed S. 
Feb. 11. Reptd. to H. Feb. 14. Passed H. 
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Following is the complete list of public bills and resolutions 
passed by both houses of Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent since the last calendar was printed in the issue of February 
27. Only those measures which have become laws are printed, 
except three which are still before the President for action, 
as all others listed in the calendar of February 27 failed of 
enactment and automatically lost their status with the expira- 
tion of the 7ist Congress. They can only be restored to the 
calendars of the two houses of the 72d Congress by being intro- 
duced as new bills and by being reported subsequently by the 
committees to which they are referred. 


commencing and completing the construc- 
|tion of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at or near Star City, W. Va. Ap- 
| proved Mar. 4. 

| §. 6232. An act granting the consent 
,of Congress to the counties of Fayette and | 
| Washington, Pa., either jointly or severally, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll | 


Feb. 19, 1931. 
Feb, 21, 


Passed S. Feb. 20. Passed H. 
Approved Feb. 27. 
Public Lands 

S. 5039. Authorizing Secy. of Treas. to 
convey certain land to Asheville, N. C., for 
park and st. purposes. Reptd. to S. Feb. 2, 
1931. Passed S. Feb. 17. Passed H. Mar, 2. 
Approved Mar. 3. 

S. 6106. An act to authorize the Leo N.| 
Levi Memorial Hospital Association to mort- 
gage its property in Hot Springs National) 
Park. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. Passed S, 
Feb. 21. Passed H. Feb. 27. Approved 
Mar. 2. 

S. 6128. An act to amend sections 17 and 
27 of the General Leasing Act of Feb. 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. 437; U. S. C., title 30, sec- 
tions|184 and 226), as amended. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 21, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed 
H. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4. 

S. 6171. An act to regulate the prescrib- | 
ing and use of waters from the Hot Springs 
National Park at Hot Springs, Ark., and for 
other purposes. Reptd. to S. Feb. 18, 1931, 
Passed S. Feb. 18. Passed H. Feb. 28. Ap-| 


Reptd. to S. Apr. 7. Passed S. Apr. 14, | versary of the birth of Gen. Pulaski. Reptd. 
Sent to conf. Je. 13. Conf. rept. agreed to|to S. Feb. 28, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. 
by S. Feb. 20, 1931; H. Feb. 27. Approved | Passed H. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4. 
Mar. 4. Babe | Public Buildings and Grounds 
™ oF S. 5989. For additional land for Capitol 
- 3060. For establishment of natl. em- | grounds. Reptd. to S. Web. 12, 1931. Passed 
| ployment system. Passed S. May 12, 1930./S. Feb, 17. Passed H. Mar. 3. Approved | 
| Passed H. Feb. 23, 1931. In hands of Pres.; Mar, 4, 
j not yet approved. H. R. 14255. An act to expedite the con- 
S. 5904. An act relating to the rate of | struction of public buildings and works out- 
wages for laborers and mechanics employed | side of the District of Columbia by enabling 
on public buildings of the United States | possession and title of sites to be taken in 
and the District of Columbia by contractors | advance of final judgment in proceedings 
and subcontractors, and for other purposes, | for the acquisition thereof under the power 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 3, 1931. Passed S. Feb, 5.|0f eminent domain. Reptd. to H. Dec. 9, 
Passed H. Feb. 28. Approved Mar. 3. 1930. es H. Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
Mines: Mikerils 20, 1931, Passed S. Feb. 23. Approved 


Feb. 27. 
S. 5220. Authorizing $350,000 for estab- | 
lishment of mining experiment station at | 
College Park, Md. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 
1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. Reptd. to H. Feb. 
| 13. Passed H. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4. 


Monuments 


Reptd. to II. Feb. 14. Passed H. Mar. 3. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3. 

S. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution relating 
to the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to enter into a contract with the 
Rio Grande project. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 
1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. Reptd. ‘to H. Feb. 
12. Passed H. Feb. 27. Approved Mar. 3. 

Shipping 

S. 5692. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to continue the system of pay 
and allowances, and so forth, to officers and 
men on vessels of the Department of Com- 
merce in operation as of July 1, 1929. 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 31, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 
Passed H. Feb. 21. Approved Feb. 26. 

H. R. 9413. Secy. of Commerce to dispose 
| of certain lighthouse reservations in Mich. 
Reptd. to H. Feb, 11, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 
21. Reptd. to S. Feb. 27. Passed S. Mar. 3. 
Approved Mar. 3. : 

Taxation 

H. J. Res. 529. To amend sec. 302 of 
Revenue Act of 1926, Passed’ H. Mar. 3, 
Passed S. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 3. 


Agriculture 
Extenston of agricultural ex- 
Reptd. to 
Passed H. 


S. 5524. . 
perimental benefits to Porto Rico. 
S. Feb. 17. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4. 

H. R. 7. An act to amend sections 4, 6, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29 and 30 of the United 
States Warehouse Act, approved Aug. 11, 
1916, as amended. Reptd. to H. May 1, 1929, | 


Postal Service 


S. 543. To increase pay of mail carriers 
in village delivery service. Passed S. May 8, 
1930. Reptd. to H. Feb. 11, 1931. Passed 

|H. Mar. 2. In hands of Pres.; not yet ap- 
- | proved. 


Passed H. May 7. Reptd. to S. Feb. 25, 
1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. Approved Mar. 3. 

H. R. 9599. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out his 10- 
year cooperative program for the eradication, 
suppression, or bringing under control of 


predatory and -other wild animals injurious | 


to agriculture, horticulture, forestry, ani- 
mal husbandry, wild game, and other inter- 
ests, and for the suppression of rabies and 
tularemia in predatory or other wild ani- 
mals, and for other purposes. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 27, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. 


Mar. 3. 

H. R. 16836. To amend act entitled “An 
act defining butter,” for tax on oleomar- 
garine. Reptd. to H. Feb. 6, 1931. 
H. Feb. 26. Reptd. to S, Feb. 26. 
S. Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 4. 

H. J. Res. 153. 
section 6 of the act of Aug. 30, 1890, as 


amended by section 2 of the act of June 28, | 


1926, in regard to infected cattle. Reptd. to 
H. Feb. 26, 1930. Passed H. Apr. 7. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 24, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. Ap- 
proved Feb. 28. 

Aliens: Immigration 


S. 5743. 24-hr. quarantine inspection serv- 
ice in certain ports of U.S. Passed S. Feb. 
10, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 27. Approved 
Mar. 3. : 

H. R. 3309. An act to provide extra com- 
pensation for overtime service performed by 
immigration inspectors and other employes 
of the Immigration Service. Reptd. to H. 
Apr. 18, 1930. Passed H. Je. 16. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 21, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3. 

Appropriation Bills 


H. R. 16969. An act making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 9, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 13. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 19. Passed S, Feb. 21. Sent to conf. 
Feb. 21. H. agreed to conf. rept. Feb. 27. 
S. agreed to conf. rept. Feb. 27. Approved 


Feb. 28. ; 
x R. 17163. Second deficiency. Reptd. 
Passed H. Feb. 19. 


to H. Feb. 18, 1931. 5 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 24. Passed S. Feb. 26. Sent 


to conf. Feb. 27. Approved Mar. 4. 
Banks: Banking 
H. R. 12063. To amend sec. 16 of Fedl. 
Farm Loan Act, Fedl. Farm Loan Bd., joint 
stock land bank, consolidation. Reptd. to 
H. Je. 13, 1930. Passed H. Je. 24. Reptd. to 


S. Jan. 20, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. Approved | 


Mar. 4. 
Bridges 

S. 5624. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Shawneetown, Gallatin County, Ill, and a 
point opposite thereto in Union County, 
Ky. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed 5S. 
Feb. 10. Passed H. Mar. 2. Approved 
Mar. 3. 


S. 6132. An act granting the consent of 


Congress to the police jury of Richland | 


Parish, La., or the State Highway Commis- 
sion of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across Boeuf 
River at or near Buckner, Richland Parish, 
La. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. Passed S. 
Feb. 26. Passed H. Feb. 27. Approved 
Mar. 3. 

S. 6161. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Missouri Valley Pipe Line Com- 
pany of Iowa to construct, maintain, and 
operate a pipe-line bridge across the Missouri 
River. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. Passed 
S. Feb. 26. Passed H. Mar. 2. Approved 
Mar. 3. 

S. 6165. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the County of Cook, State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Little 
Calumet River on Cottage Grove Avenue 
near One Hundred and Fifty-eighth Street, in 
Cook County, State of Illinois. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 23, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed 
H. Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 3. 

S. 6179. An act to legalize a bridge across 
the St. Francis River one-fourth mile 
south of Greenville, Wayne County, Mo. 
Reptd. to S. Feb, 23. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Passed H. Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 3. — 

S. 6180, An act to legalize a bridge 
across the St. Francis River 4 miles west 
of Kennett, Mo., joining Dunklin County, 
Mo., and Clay County, Ark. Reptd. to S. 
Feb. 23, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed 
H. Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 3, 

S. 6181. An act to legalize a bridge across 
the Eleven Points River at or near Thomas- 
ville, Oregon County, Mo. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
23, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed H. Mar. 
2. Approved Mar. 3. 4 

S. 6182. An act to legalize a bridge across 
the James River at Galena, Stone County, 
Mo. Reptd. to S. Feb. 23, 1931. Passed 8. 
Feb. 26. Passed H. Mar 2. Approved 
Mar. 3. ; ; 

S. 6183. An act to legalize a bridge across 
the White River approximately 11 miles 
south of Reed Springs, Stone County, Mo. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 23, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 
26. Passed H. Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 3. 

S. 6184. An act to legalize a bridge across 
the White River at Forsyth, Taney County, 
Mo. Reptd. to S. Feb. 23, 1931. Passed S. 
Feb, 26. Passed H. Mar. 2. Approved 
Mar. 3. 

S. 6185. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State Highway Commission 
of Missouri to construct, maintain and oper- 
ate a highway bridge across the Missouri 


River at or near Weldon Springs, Mo. Reptd. | 


to S. Feb. 23. Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed H. 
Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 3. 

S. 6186. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Missouri State Highway 
Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a highway bridge across the White 
River at Branzon, Taney County, Mo. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 23. Pased S. Feb. 26. Passed H. 
Mar, 2. Approved Mar. 3. 

S. 6190. An act authorizing the State of 
West Virginia by and through the State 
Bridge Commission of West Virginia, or the 
successors of said Commission, to acquire, 
purchase, construct, improve, maintain, and 
operate bridges across the streams and rivers 
within said State, and/or across boundary 
lines streams or rivers of said State. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 20, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Passed H. Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 3. 

S. 6216. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Ohio River at 

Moundsville, W. Va. Approved 


An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Charleston and Western 
Carolina Railway Company to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across 
the Savannah River at or near Augusta, 
Ga. Reptd. to S. Feb. 26, 1931. Passed 8. 
Feb. 26. Passed H. Mar. 2. 
Mar. 3. 

S. 6252. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of North Da- 
kota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Elbowoods, N. Dak. Ap- 
proved Mar. 4. 

8, 6253. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to Missouri Valley Pipe Line 
Company of Iowa to construct, maintain, 
and operate a pipe-line bridge across the 
Missouri River. Approved Mar. 4. 

8. 6262. An act to extend the times for 





|of New Boston, Ill. 


Reptd. | 


s ; ssed S. Feb. 26. Approved | x h A 
— - | construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 


Jacsed | Passed H. 
coe | Passed S. Feb. 26. 


Joint resolution to correct | 


| Passed S. Feb. 26. 


;to H. Feb. 5, 


Approved | 





bridge across the Monongahela River at or 
near Fayette City, Pa. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
26. Passed S. Feb. 28. Passed H. Mar. 2. 
Approved Mar, 4. 

S. 6266. An act authorizing D. S. Prentiss, 
R. A. Salladay, Syl F. Histed, William M. 
Turner, and John H. Rahilly, their heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to con- 


struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across | 


the Mississippi River at or near the town 
Passed S. Feb. 28. Passed 
H. Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 3. 


H. R. 15591. 
of~Congress to the State of Minnesota to 


across the Mississippi River, at or near 
Brainerd, Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. 
Feb. 16. Reptd. to S. Feb, 19. 
Approved Feb. 28. 


H. R. 15594. An act authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mahoning 
River at Edinburg, Lawrence County, Pa. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 
Reptd. to S. Feb, 19. Passed S. Feb. 26. 


| Approved Feb, 28. 


No. 15767. An act to extend the times 


| for commencing and completing the con- 
| struction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
| River, at or near Saint Francisville, 


Mo. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 
16. Reported to S, Feb. 20. Passed Feb. 26. 
Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 15860. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Illinois to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Fox River east of Serena, in La Salle 
County, Ill., between sections 20 and 29, 
township 35 north, range 5 east, third prin- 
cipal meridian. 
Passed H. Feb. 16. Reptd, to S. Feb. 19. 
Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 15861. An act to extend the time for 
completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near the 
City of Lansing, Iowa. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 
1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
19. Passed S. Feb. 26. Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 15862. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Allegheny 
River at or near Emlenton, Pa. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 19. Passed S. Feb. 26. Approved 
Feb. 28. 

H. R. 15869. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Rulo, Nebr. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16, Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 19. Passed S. Feb. 26. Approved 
Feb. 28. 

H. R. 16113. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Hastings, Minn. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 
16. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 16115. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Panola-Quitman drain- 
age district to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a dam in Tallahatchie River. Ap- 
proved Mar. 4. 

H. R. 16302. An act to authorize an in- 
vestigation with respect to the construction 
of a dam or dams across the Owyhee River 
or other streams within or adjacent to the 
Duck Valley Indian Reservation, Nev., and 
for other purposes. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 
1931. Passed H. Feb. 21. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R, 16334. An act to revive and reen- 
act the act entitled “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the County of Nor- 
man and the Town and Village of Hal- 
stead, in said county, in the State of Min- 
nesota, and the County of Traill and the 
Town of Herberg, in said county, in the 
State of North Dakota, to construct a 
bridge across the Red River of the North 
on the boundary line between said States,” 
approved July 1, 1922. Approved Mar. 4. 

H. R. 16419. An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Arkansas State 
Highway Commission to construct, main- 
tain,.and operate a free highway bridge 
across the St. Francis River at or near 
Madison, Ark., on State Highway Num- 
bered 70. Approved Mar, 4. 

H. R. 16471. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the St. Clair 
River at or near Port Huron, Mich. Reptd. 
1931, Passed H. Feb. 21. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 23. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Approved Feb, 28. 

H. R. 16561. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Department of Public 
Works of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 


| setts, to construct, maintain, an doperate a 


free highway bridge across the Connecticut 
River at or near Erving, Mass. Reptd. to 
H, Feb. 5, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 17. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 20. Passed S. Feb. 26. Approved 
Feb. 20. 

H. R. 16632. An act to legalize a quay 
in Milburn Creek at Baldwin Harbor, N. Y, 
Approved Mar. 4. 

H. R. 17071. An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State Highway De- 
partment of Pennsylvania to construct, 
maintain and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Mahoning River near New Castle, 
Lawrence County, Pa. Reptd. to H. Feb, 21. 
Passed H. Feb. 26. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Approved Mar. 2. 

H. R. 17196. 
sent of Congress to the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Allegheny River at or near President, 
Venango County, Pa. Approved Mar. 4, 

Citizenship 

H. R. 10672. To amend naturalization 
laws in respect of posting of notices of peti- 
tions for citizenship, Passed H. Jan. 15, 
1931. Reptd. to S, Feb. 21. Passed S. Feb. 
26. Approved Mar. 3. 

Coast Guard 

H. R. 12284. 
construction of vessels for the Coast Guard 
for rescue and assistance work on Lake 
Erie. Reptd. to H. May 20, 1930, Passed H. 
Je. 16. Reptd. to S. Feb. 12, 1931. 
Feb. 17. Approved Feb. 27. 


Congress 


H. J. Res. 524. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide an appropriation for payment to the 
widow of Henry Allen Cooper, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Wisconsin. 
Passed H. Mar. 2, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 2. 
Approved Mar. 3, 

Crime: Prisons 

S. 1812. For ann. collection of crime sta- 
tistics. Passed S. Je. 2, 1930. Reptd. to’ H. 
Feb, 19, 1931. Passed H. Mar. 3. Approved 
Mar, 4. 

H. R. 9674. An act to amend an act to 
parole United States prisoners, and for other 
purposes, approved June 25, 1910. Reptd. 
to H. Mar. 31, 1930. Passed H. Apr. 21. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 23, 1931, Passed S. Feb. 
26. Approved Mar, 2. 


District of Columbia 


S. 5022. An act to regulate the erection, 
hanging, placing, painting, display, and 
maintenance of outdoor signs and other 
forms of exterior advertising within the 
District of Columbia. Reptd. to S. Apr. 14, 
1930. Passed S. Apr. 17. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
22, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 7. Approved Mar. 


3. 

H. R. 15496. An act to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to transfer to the trustees of Howard Uni- 
versity title to certain property in the Dis- 


An act granting the consent | 


Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931.| 








An act granting the con- | 


An act to provide for the | 


Passed S. | 
| of Alaska. 


| States, 


26. 


|S. Feb. 3. 





Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4. 

H. R. 16111. Increase in Treasury’s bor- 
rowing power. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1931. 
Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed S. Mar. 2. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3. 

Flags: Seals: National Athem 

H. R. 14. Making “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” official Natl. Anthem. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 6, 1930. Passed H. Apr. 21. Reptd, 
to S. Feb. 3, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3. 

Fish: Game: Birds 

H. R. 8534. An act for transfer of juris- 
diction over Sullys Hill Natl. Park from 
Interior Dept. to Agriculture Dept. and to be 
maintained as Sullys Hill Natl. Game Pre- 
serve. Reptd. to H. Je. 23, 1930. Passed H. 
Jan, 14, Reptd, to S. Feb. 26. Passed S. 
Mar. 3. Approved Mar, 3. 


Flood Control 


H. R. 8736. An act to authorize and direct 
a preliminary examination of the Hocking 
River for the distance it flows through 
Athens County, Ohio. Reptd. to H. Dec. 8, 
1930. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. Reptd. to S. 
Feb. 12. Passed S. Feb. 17. Approved 
Feb. 27. 

H. R. 10017. An act to provide for a sur- 
vey of the Mouse River, N. Dak., with a 
view to the prevention and control of its 
floods. Reptd. to H. Mar. 24, 1930. Passed 
H. Apr. 11. Reptd. to S. Feb. 12, 1931. 
Passed S. Feb. 17. Approved Feb. 27. 


Foreign Relations 


H. R. 9326. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to carry into effect provisions 
of the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain to regulate the level of 
Lake of the Woods, concluded on Feb. 24, 
1925,” approved May 22, 1926, as amended. 
Reptd, to H. Je. 21, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 2, 
1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 11. Passed S. Feb. 17. 
Approved Feb. 28. 

Forestry 


S. 5588. To add certain public land to 
Washakie Natl. Forest in Wyo. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 28, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. Reptd. 
to Il. Feb. 14. Passed H. Mar. 3. Approved 
Mar. 4. 

H. R. 11969. Withdrawing public lands 
from settlement for the protection of the 
Los Angeles watershed. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
20, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 21. Reptd. to S. 
Feb, 21. Passed 8. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4, 

H. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution extending 
the provisions of sections 1, 2, 6 and 7 of 
the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of natl. forests, and for other 
putposes, in order to promote the continu- 
ous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor,” to the Territory of Porto 
Rico. Reptd. to H. Jan. 27, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb, 16. Reptd. to S. Feb. 23. Passed 
S. Feb. 26. Approved Mar. 3. 


Indians 


S. 4051. An act authorizing the Pillager 
Bands of Chippewa Indians, residing in the 
State of Minnesota, to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims. Reptd. to S. May 28, 1930. 
Passed S. Je. 2. Reptd. to H. Je. 16. Passed 
H. Feb. 4, 1931. Sent to conf. Feb. 7. H,. 
agrees to conf. rept. Feb. 17. S. agrees to 
conf. rept Feb. 17. Approved Mar, 3. 

S. 5033. Relating to tribal funds of 
Apache Indians in Ariz. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
12, 1931, Pased S. Feb. 17. Passed H. Mar, 3. 
Approved Mar. 4. 

S. 5110. Relating to eastern band of 
Cherokee Indians in N. C. Reptd. to S, 
Feb. 5, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. Reptd. to 
H. Feb, 12. Passed H. Mar. 3. Approved 
Mar, 4. 

S. 5313. Regarding Gila River Indians. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 17, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 
10. Reptd. to H. Feb. 11. Passed H. Mar. 4, 
Approved Mar. 4. 

8S. 6011. Relating to purchase of land for 
Indians in Calif. Reptd. to S. Feb. 12, 1931, 
Passed S. Feb. 17. Passed H. Mar. 3. Ap- 
proved Mar, 4. 

S. 6146. Relating to Puyallup Indians, 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 21, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 
26. Passed H. Mar 3. Approved Mar. 4. 

S. 6098. An aet relating to the adoption 
of minors by the Crow Indians of Montana, 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 
26. Passed H. Feb. 27. Approved Mar. 3. 

S. 6099. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to change the classi- 
fication of* Crow Indians. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
19, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Feb. 27. Approved Mar. 3. 

S. 6136. An act for the enrollment of 
children born after Dec. 30, 1919, whose 
parents, or either of them, are members of 


of Montana, and for other purposes. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 19, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Passed H. Feb. 27. Approved Mar. 3. 

S. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the distribution of the judgment ren- 
dered by the Court of Claims to the Indians 
of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N, 
Dak. Reptd. to S. Feb. 12, 1931. Passed S. 
Feb. 12. Passed S. Feb. 27. Approved Mar. 2. 

H. R. 15263. An act to relieve restricted 
Indians in the Five Civilized Tribes whose 
nontaxable lands are required for State, 


county, and municipal improvements or sold | 


to other persons or for 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 29, 1931. 
4. Reptd. to S. Feb. 20. 
Approved Mar. 3. 

H. 8476. Survey of certain lands 
claimed by Zuni Pueblo Indians, N. Mex., 
and issuance of patent therefor. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 28, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 17, 1930. 
Reptd, to S. Feb. 26, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. 
Approved Mar. 3, 

H. R. 8812. An act authorizing the 
Menominee Tribe of Indians to employ gen- 
eral attorneys. Reptd. to H. May 19, 1930. 
Passed H. Feb. 4, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 11. 
Passed S. Feb. 17. Approved Mar. 2. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 


S. 5139. To extend laws as to vocational 
education and civilian rehabilitation to Porto 
Rico. Passed S. Feb. 10, 1931. Reptd. to 
H. Feb. 18. Passed H. Feb. 27. Approved 
Mar, 3. 

H. R. 11368. 


other purposes, 
Passed H. Feb, 
Passed S. Feb. 26. 


Ann. compensation of secy. 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. 
to S, Feb. 24. Passed S, Feb. 26, Approved 
Mar. 4. 

H. R, 15865. An act for the retirement of 
employes of the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Railroad Company, on the Isthmus 
of Panama, who are citizens of the United 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 9, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 21. Reptd. to S. Feb. 23. Passed S. 
Feb. 26. Approved Mar. 3. 


International Conferences 


H. J. Res. 480. Joint resolution author- 
izing an appropriation to defray the ex- 
penses of participation by the United States 
in the Conference on the Limitation of the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs to be held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on May 27, 1931, 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 16, 1931. Passed H, Feb. 
Passed S. Mar. 2. Approved Mar, 3. 
H. J, Res. 531. Apprn, for U. S, expenses 
in Conference on Limitation of Manufac- 
ture of Narcotic Drugs. Passed H. Mar. 3. 
Approved Mar. 4, 

Internal Revenue 

H. R. 10658. To permit repayment of rev- 
enue stamps on unsold tobacco. Passed H. 
Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd, to 8S. Feb, 19. Passed 
Approved Mar. 38. 

Judiciary 

H, R. 980. An act to permit U. S, to be 
made party defendant in certain cases, Reptd, 
to H. Dec. 21, 1929, Passed H. Feb, 5, 1930, 





public works at the Naval 


completion 





and 


West Point, N. Y. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 18. 
proved Mar. 3. 


ann, 


H. Feb. 27. 


28, 
Mar. 3. 


of the 
Arthur, Calif., to the City of Los Angeles, 
Calif., for street purposes and to amend an 
act to authorize the acquisition for military 


H. Mar, 4. 


Jan. 9, 1931. 


Pamed 3.| -*:. 
| priations for 


the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians in the State | Feb. 28, 








S. 6279. Memorial in connection with the 
park and playground system of the Natl. 
Capital or George Washington Parkway to 
the late Stephen T. Mather. Passed S. 
Mar. 3. Passed H. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4. 

S. J. Res. 228. To relocate statue of Maj. 
Gen. John A. Rawlins in Washington, )D. C, 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 15. Passed S. Jan. 26, 
Passed H. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4. 

National Defense 

8S. 17. 
act entitled “An act to readjust the pay 
and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service,” 
approved June 10, 1922, as amended. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 30, 1931. 
to H, Feb. 18. 
Mar. 2. 

S. 550. 
tion and 


An act to regulate the distribu- 
promotion of commissioned of- 


ficers of the line of the Navy and for other | 
1929. Passed | 
Passed H. Feb. 28, 1931. 


purposes. Reptd. to S. Je. 3, 
S. Apr. 1, 1930. 
Approved Mar. 3. 
S. 4248. To convey Fort Griswold tract 
in Conn. Passed S. Je. 25, 1930. Reptd. to 
H. Feb. 17, 1931. 
proved Mar. 3. 


S. 4750. An act to authorize alterations 
and repairs to certain naval vessels. 
S. Jan. 16, 1931. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23. 
Passed H. Feb. 26. Approved Feb. 28. 

S. 5083. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with certain 
War College, 
Newport, R. I. Reptd. to S. Feb. 2, 1931. 
Passed S. Feb. 10. Passed H. Feb. 27. Ap- 


proved Mar. 2. 


S. 5455. Authorizing addtl. apprn. for 
of acquisition of land in the 


vicinity of and for use as target range in 


connection with Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 20, 1931. 


Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed 
Approved Mar. 4. 

Attendance of Army personnel 
equipment at Olympic games at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Passed S. Jan. 26, 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 30. 


H. Mar. 3. 


S. 5715. 


vroved Mar, 3. 


Apprn. for acquisition of land at} 
Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931.) 


S. 5732. 
Passed H. Mar. 2. Ap- 


S. 5920. Attendance of Army Band at 
encampment of G, A. R. 
Feb. 10, 1931. Reptd. to H. Feb. 20. 
Approved Mar. 3. 


S. 6231. Relating to retirement of nurses 


who have become disabled in line of duty. 
Passed S. Feb. 24, 1931. 
Approved Mar. 3. 


Passed H. Mar. 2. 


S. J. Res. 233. 
American Expeditionary 
and passed by S. Feb. 
H. Mar. 2. Approved 


Forces. 
1931. 


Reptd. to 
Passed 


H. R. 2366. An act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to convey a certain portion 
military reservation at Fort Mc- 


purposes of land in the county of Mont- 


gomery, State of Alabama, for use as an 
addition to Maxwell Field, approved July 1, 


1930. Reptd. to H. Jan. 24, 1930. Passed 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 20, 1931. Passed 


S. Feb. 26. Approved Mar. 3. 


H. R. 7272. An act to provide for the pav- 
ing of the Government road across Fort Sill 
(Okla.) Military Reservation. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 3, 1930. Passed H. Je. 9. Reptd. to S. 
Passed S. Jan. 26. Approved 
Feb, 27. 


H. R. 9224. An act to authorize appro- 
and quartermaster’s warehouse at Selfridge 
Field, Mich., and to construct a water main 
to Selfridge Field, Mich. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
30, 1931. Pased H. Feb. 16. Passed S. Feb. 
24. Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 15063. An act to authorize the 
Secretary of War to reconvey to the State of 
New York a portion of the land comprising 
the Fort Ontario Military Reservation, N. Y. 


| Reptd. to H. Feb. 11, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 21. 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 23. 
Approved Feb. 28. 


H. R, 15071. An act to authorize appro- 
construction at Plattsburg 
Barracks, Plattsburg, N. Y., and for other 
purposes. Reptd. to H. Feb. 14, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 21. Passed S. Feb. 24. 


Passed S. Feb. 26. 


H. R. 15487. An act to authorize appro- 
priations for construction at Tucson Field, 
Tucson, Ariz., and for other purposes. 
Hangar and appurtenances thereto, $50,000; 
gas-storage system, $3,000. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 29, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 21. Passed S. 
Feb. 24, Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R, 15493.) An act to authorize Secy. 
of War to lease to City of Little Rock por- 
tions of Little Rock air depot, Ark. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 24, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 
Reptd. to S. Mar. 2. Passed S. Mar. 2, 
proved Mar. 4. 

H. J. Res. 532. 
Fort Mamilton, N. Y. Approved Mar. 4, 

H. J. Res. 536. Making apprn. for ex- 
penses of attendance of Army Band at an- 
nual encampment of G. A. R. at Des Moines, 
Iowa. Adopted by H. Mar. 3. Approved 
Mar. 4. 


Ap- 


National Monuments 


S. 5616. To amend an act for creation of 
colonial national monument in Va. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 21, 1931. Passed S. Feb, 26. 
Passed H. Mar. 2. Approved Mar. 3. 


Parks 
To establish natl. military 
commemorate Battle of Kings 
Reptd. to S. Mar. 2, 1931. Passed 
S. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 3. 

H. R. 17005. Establishment 
Royale Natl. Park in Mich, 
Feb, 24, 1931. Passed H. Mar. 2. Passed S. 
Mar. 3. Approved Mar, 3. 

S. 5248. Relating to natl. parks; 
Cave. Reptd. to S, Jan. 31, 1931. 
S. Feb. 10. Reptd. to H. Feb, 13. 
H. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4, 


Patriotic Observances 


S. 2643. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution establishing the George Rogers Clark 
Sesquicentennial Commission, approved 
May 23, 1928. Reptd. to S. Je. 18, 1930, 
Passed S. Je. 27. Reptd. to H. Jan. 28, 1931. 
Passed H. Feb. 2. Approved Feb.. 28, 

S. 6032. An act amending section 1 of 
Public Resolution Numbered 89, 7lst Con- 
gress, approved June 17, 1930, entitled “Joint 
resolution providing for the 
of the United States in the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the siege of York- 
town, Va., and the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis on Oct. 19, 1781, and authorizing 
an appropriation to be used in connection 
with such celebration, and for other pur- 
poses.” Reptd. to S. Feb. 5, 1931. Passed 
S. Feb. 10. Passed H. Feb. 27. Approved 
Mar, 2. 

S. 6078. For commemoration of Battle 
of Fort Necessity, Pa. Reptd. to S, Feb. 
20, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed H. 
Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4. 

S. 6271. Tenure of congressional members 
of Geo. Washington Bicentennial 
Reptd. to 8. Mar. 3, 1931. 
Passed H. Mar. 3. 

S. J. Res. 247. 


H. R. 6128. 
park to 
Mountain. 


of Isle 
Reptd. to H, 


Wind 
Passed 
Passed 


Passed S. Mar. 3. 
Approved Mar. 4. 
Observance of the anni- 


| Dec. 10. 


Passed S. Feb. 10. Reptd. | 
Passed H. Feb. 27, Approved | 





Passed H. Mar. 2. Ap-| 


1931. | 
Passed H. Mar. 2. Ap- | 


Passed S.| 
Passed | 


For erection of memorial | 
to Second Division, 





Approved | 


26. | 


| property. 
To legalize memorial at | 


participation | 





H. R. 10676. 
special delivery and the special handling of 
mail matter. Reptd. to H. May 28, 1930. 
Recomtd.. Reptd. to H. Je. 25. Passed H. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 20, 1931. Passed 
S. Feb. 26. Approved Mar. 3. 

H. J. Res. 357. Classifying certain official 
mail matter. 
S. Jan. 26. Sent to conf. Feb. 23. Conf. 
rept. agreed to by S. Feb. 28; 


Public Health 


S. 5959. An act authorizing the purchase 
of the State laboratory at Hamilton, Mont., 
constructed for the prevention, eradication, 
and cure of spotted fever. Reptd. to S. 


An act to provide for the | 


Passed H. Jan. 7, 1931. Passed | 


H. Mar. 2. | 
. |In hands of Pres.; not yet approved. 
An act to amend section 12 of the! 


proved Mar. 2. 

H. R. 3820. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for stock- 
raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved Dec. 29, 1916. Reptd. to H. 
Mar. 7, 1930. Pased H. Apr. 7. Passed S. 
Feb. 17, 1931. Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 15258. An act to permit the develop- 
ment of gertain valuable mineral resources 
j}to H. Jan. 20, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 23 
Approved Mar. 2. 

Reclamation: Irrigation 
S. 6046. 





Reptd. to S, Feb. 10. Passed S. Feb. 10. 


* 


Record o 


f Bills 


in 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


Changes in 
Aviation 


N. H. H. 80. To require registration of 


Passed | owners of aircraft. Passed by House. Passed 


by Senate. 
yo. H. 207. To recodify State air laws. 
Passed by Senate. 
Banking: State Finance 


Ark. S. 20. To provide that loans to 


| stockholders of building and loan associations | 
| shall not exceed withdrawal value of shares; 


and that loans to nonmembers shall not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent of association assets. Signed 
by Governor Feb. 25. 


Ark. S. 120. Providing that State Bank- 


}ing Commissioner be appointed from list of 


five names to be 
Bankers Association. 
Ind. H. 92. 


submitted by Arkansas 
Defeated in Senate. 


stock of other banks as collateral security. 
Indefinitely postponed. 

Mich. S. 20. To revise and codify the 
laws authorizing the business of banking. 
Passed by Senate Feb. 19. 

Mich. S. 38. To permit banks to deposit 


certain securities in lieu of surety bonds as} 


security for deposits of public funds. Passed 
by Senate Feb. 19. 
Crime: 
Ark. S. 290. 
of Criminal 
House. 
Tex. H. 244, 


Prisons 
To create a 
Identification. 


State Bureau 
Passed by 


To provide death penalty 
for kidnapping. Passed by Senate. 

Wash. H. 56. To prohibit the carrying 
of pistols without license, provide for the 
issuance of licenses, etc. 


Feb. 17. 
Education 

Ind. H. 50. Providing for preparation of 
textbooks by State Board of Education, and 
printing under direction of State Printing 
Board. Passed by House Feb. 24. 

Ind. H. 51. Providing for uniform text- 
books in high schools. Passed by House 
Feb, 24. 

Mass. H. 56. To authorize the Depart- 
ment of Education to offer correspondence 
courses, without fee, to inmates of certain 
institutions. Next annual session. 

Mass. H. 830. Resolve providing for the 
appointment of a special commission to in- 
vestigate relative to the activities of em- 


ployment bureaus furnishing teachers and | 


instructors in the Commonwealth, 
drawn. 

Oreg. H. 34, 
by Governor. 


With- 


Free textbook bill. Signed 


Elections 


Okla. S. To provide that names of 


53. 


oitaiee. te in cae a eae pre, | premdontiol electors be printed on separate 


ballot. Signed by Governor. 
Food and Drugs 

Wash. H. 140. To prohibit serving of 
horse meat without posting conspicuous sign, 
and to prohibit manufacture of sausage from 
horse meat without being labeled. Passed 
by House Feb. 10. 
Government 

To provide for the county 
of government. Passed by 


Okla. S. 34, 
manager form 
Senate Feb. 23. 

Wash. S. 149. To 


permit cities of the 


| first, second and third classes to adopt city 
| manager 


plan of government. 
Senate Feb. 12, 
f Insurance 

Calif. A. B. 245. To carry into effect 
provisions of sec. 18 of Art. XIII of Con- 
stitution to provide for taxation of ocean 
marine insurers on basis of underwriting 
profits instead of premium income. Signed 
by Governor Feb, 27. 

Mass. H. 124. Accompanying the ninth 
recommendation of the Department of Cor- 
porations and Taxation. To require surety 
bonds of town clerks and temporary munici- 
pal officers. Passed by House Feb. 19. Passed 
by Senate Feb. 26. 

Mass. H. 485. To permit insurance com- 
panies to insure against loss caused by 
termination of interest in certain personal 
Passed by House Feb. 19. Passed 
by Senate Feb. 26. 

Mass. H. 486. To permit insurance com- 
panies to insure certain personal property 
against all risks or hazards. H. 1339 sub- 
stituted, 

N. Mex. H. B. 18. To revise law relative 
to mutual fire, hail and tornado companies. 
Passed by House. Passed by Senate. 

Oreg. H. B. 78. To define marine insur- 
ance, mavine business and marine risks. 
Passed by House. Passed by Senate. 
_Oreg. H. B. 104, To amend the law rela- 
tive to investment of capital stock of domes- 
tic insurance companies, providing that not 
more than 10 per cent of capital and funds 
shall be invested in, or loaned upon, the 
stock of other insurance companies. 
by House. Passed by Senate. 

Oreg. H. 195. To require foreign and 
alien casualty insurance companies to deposit 
securities or bond with State Insurance Com- 
missioner. Passed by House. Passed by 
Senate. 

Oreg. H. 289. Exempting of proceeds of 
policies of life insurance upon the life of a 
decedent, payable to a beneficiary other than 
the estate, executor or administrator of the 
estate, from payment of the inheritance tax. 
Passed by House. 
_ Oreg.. S. 193. To regulate reciprocal and 
interinsurance. Passed by Senate. 

Utah. H. 62. To provide that suicide 
shall not be a defense against payment of 
insurance policy after first year, except in 
case of accident policies and life policies 
providing extra benefits for accidental death. 
Passed by House Feb. 18. 

Utah. S. B. 20. 
bers of mutual fire insurance companies to a 
cash premium and contingent assessment of 
not less than one nor more than five times 
cash premium. Passed by Senate. 
by House Feb. 18. 

Wash. H., 111. 


agents at license fee of $100 each. 
by House Feb, 19, 


Wash. H. 112. To provide for qualifica- 


Comm, | tion and written examination of first time 
| applicants 


for insurance 
Passed by House Feb. 19. 
Wash. H. 243. To remove maximum 


agent 


Became Ark. Act 60. | 


Defining loans by banks on} 
| their own capital stock and on the capital 


Passed by House} 


Passed by | 


Passed | 


To fix liability of mem- | 


Passed 


To provide that fire insur- | 
} ance company may establish agencies to con- 
sist of two local agents to represent it in | 
; its corporate name and two local agents to 
| represent it in its underwriters’ capacity, and 
|} to permit the appointment of additional 
Passed | 


Status of Bills 


| tic insurance companies. 
Feb. 21. 
Judiciary 
Utah. S. 10. 
}criminal original jurisdiction 
juveniles, etc. Withdrawn. 
Wyo. S. 5. 


Wyo. S. 92. 
law and provide for the appointment of a 
board of commissioners of the Wyoming State 
Bar, the examination of applicants for ad- 


by House. 
Labor and Industry 


Ark. H. 22. To amend present statute to 
permit women telegraph operators to work 
56 hours a week. Signed by Governor Feb. 
25. Became Ark. Act 58. 

Mass. H, 198. 
mission to investigate conditions 
to employment of women in the State. With- 
drawn, 

Mass. S. 114. To regulate compensation 
and working conditions of weavers. 
drawn, 

Nebr. H.R. 172. 
mercantile establishments, laundries, hotels, 
|} restaurants and public utility offices from 
10 p. m. to 12:30 a. m. 
| Feb. 27. 

Tex. H. 184. 
missioner may prosecute claims 
tion of wages of workers. Killed by House 
| Committee, 
Utah. S.43. Recognizing drugless healers 


cident cases. Passed by Senate Feb. 18. 


Motor Vehicles 


Mass. S. 295. To provide that no person 
under 18 shall be given driver’s license. With- 
drawn. 

Utah. H. B. 15. To require licensing of 
all motor vehicle drivers. Withdrawn. 

Utah. H. B. 16. To require certification 
of title for registered motor vehicles and to 
facilitate recovery of stolen 
Withdrawn. 

Utah. H. B. 18. 
of motor vehicles 
Withdrawn. 

Wash. H. 


Relating to registration 
(part of Uniform Code). 
72. To provide for recording 
Passed by House Feb. 21. 

Public Health 


Mass. H. 891. To prohibit sale of patent 


Withdrawn. 
Utah. H. 56. To regulate practice of 
naturopathy. Passed by House Feb. 18. 
Wash. S. 50. To prohibit sale of anti- 
freeze agent for automobiles which contains 
{more than 10 per cent of wood alcohol. Passed 
|by Senate Jan. 28. Indefinitely 
| by House Feb. 16. 
Wyo. H. 82. Relating to requirements 
persons wishing to practice medicine. 
Signed by Governor. 
Wyo. S., 32. 
House. Passed by Senate. 
Public Utilities 
458. 


jof 


by 


Mass. H. 
shield wipers. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 796. To 
signal lights on street railway cars. With- 


drawn, 

Nebr. H. 333. To permit irrigation dis- 
by House. 

Oreg. S. 62. 
commission, ete. 
Feb. 26. 

Oreg. S. 168. 
vide for people’s utility districts. 
Senate. Passed by House. 

Oreg. H. 77. To revise Public Service 
Commission Law and substitute a single 
commissioner. Passed by House Feb. 17. 
Passed by Senate Feb. 26. 

Oreg. S. 196. To authorize cities and 
towns to acquire water rights and regulate 
electric plants. Signed by Governor. 

Wyo. H. 118, To regulate motor vehicle 
contract carriers and intrastate and inter- 
state common carriers. Passed by House. 
| Passed by Senate. . 


Social Welfare 
S. 64, 


Signed by Governor 


Wash. 


| Jan. 29, Passed by House Feb. 18. 


Taxation 
Ark. S. 268. Increasing gasoline tax by 
1 cent. Signed by Governor Feb. 25. Be- 
came Ark. Act 63. 
Ark. S. 334, 
Passed by Senate. 
Conn. H. 212, 


Repealing tax on cigars. 


jected Feb. 24. 

Nebr. S. F. 49. Making estate tax pay- 
able one year instead of 18 months after 
death. Passed by Senate Feb. 26. 

N. H. H. 59. 
legacy and 
House. 

Okla. H. 


Succession taxes. 


236. 


Passed by 


Feb, 24. 
Oreg. H. 312. Exempting churches only 

when owned and actually occupied by reli- 

gious organizations. Passed by House. 
Oreg. S. 179. 


of municipal corporations in counties of less 
|than 100,000. Passed by Senate. 

Oreg. S. 232. Amending the gasoline tax 
law in regard to refunds for fuel used in 
aircraft, Passed by Senate. 

Wash. H. 6. Increasing organization and 
| qualification fees and annual license tax. 
| Passed by House Feb. 20, 

Wis. A. 3. Amending section 
relating to income tax returns. 
| House, 





71.09b-4 
Passed by 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Oreg. H. 147. 
decided in their favor. 


Passed by Senate. Vetoed by Governor. 





in certain lands of the United States. Reptd. | 
| New Orleans. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 23. Passed S. Feb. 26. 


To transfer $10,009,000 from 
general funds in Treas. to reclamation fund.|to H. Feb. 13. 
to S. Feb. 19. 
Sent to 
Senate amdt. Mar. 4. 


facilities for 


| Vetoed Feb. 26. 


|S. Feb. 20. 


To revise the Juvenile | 
Court Code, to give juvenile courts exclusive | the 
in cases of | pital 


" 4 _ | H. adopted Mar. 4, 
Relating to the codification | 


and general revision of the laws of Wyoming.| penses of attendan 
Passed by House Feb. 17. Passed by Senate.|Spanish American War Veterans’ Conven- 


To regulate the practice of |tion in September, 1931. 
| Mar, 4, 


ook east | S. 5781. 
mission, disciplining of members, etc. Passed - 5781 


| proved Mar. 3. 


To appoint a special com- | 
relative | 


With- | 


To extent limit of em- | 
ployment for women in manufacturing and | 


Passed by House | 


To provide that Labor Com- | 
for collec- | 


as entitled to be employed in industrial ac- | 


automobiles. 


of transfer of ownership of motor vehicles. | 
| Allen, Irving R. 
medicines containing more than 6 per cent | 


a ent | Bartholomew, 
alcohol except upon physician’s prescription. | 





| Carpenter, Frank G. 


| Coulton, Geo. G. 
postponed | 


Became H. E. A. 30.| 
To regulate barbers, Passed | 


Findlay, John H. 
To require street railway | 


jcars to be equipped with automatic wind- | 


provide for safety | 
tricts to operate hydroelectric plants. Passed 
To create a hydroelectric | 


(Sub. for S. 64.) To pro- | 
Passed by 


sh. To create a State athletic | 
commission to regulate boxing. Passed Senate | 


‘ Changing rate of tax on| 
cash receipts of unincorporated business. Re- | 
Permitting compromise of | 
g Increasing gasoline tax | 
by 1 cent until July 1, 1932, Passed by House | 

| 
Providing that State Tax | 


Commission audit the budget and tax levies | Information regarding these publicazions 


Ind.—4ist Ann. 


: To permit injured work- 
licenses. | men to recover attorney’s fees on appeals if 
Passed by House. 


Veterans 
S. 5571. Authorizing apprn. for entertain- 
ment of members and delegates to fourteenth 


annual convention of Freench vets. of World 


War in Distr. Col. 
Passed S. Feb. 10, 
Passed H. Mar. 3. Approved Mar. 4. 

H. R. 14680. Attendance of Marine Band 
at Spanish-American War vets.’ conv. at 
Passed H. Feb. 21, 1981. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 25. Passed S. Feb. 26. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3. 

H. R. 16982. Apprns. for addtl. hospital 
World War veterans. Reptd, 

Passed H. Feb. 16. Reptd. 
Passed S., amended, Feb. 21. 
Feb. 25. House agreed to 
Approved Mar. 4. 

To increase loan basis of 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 4, 1931. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 


conf, 


H. R. 17054. 


| adjusted service certificates. Reptd. Feb. 14. 


Passed H. Feb. 16, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 18, 
L Passed H. over veto Feb. 26, 
Passed S. over veto Feb. 27. 


H. J. Res. 250. Joint resolution t. print 


| annually as separate House documents the 
| proceedings of the national encampment of 


the Grand Army of the Republic, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of For- 


| eign Wars of the United States, the Ameri- 
| limitation on number of trustees of domes- | 
Passed by House 


can Legion, and the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War. Reptd. to H. 
Apr. 7, 1930. Passed H. Dec. 15. Reptd. to 
Passed S. Feb. 26. Approved 
Mar, 2. 


H. J. 534. Making special apprn. toward 
$20,800,000 authorized for additional hos- 
facilities for World War veterans. 
Approved Mar. 4. 

Making apprn. for ex- 
ce of Marine Band at 


H. J. Res. 535. 


Adopted by H. 
Approved Mar. 4. 

Waterways 
i Granting to Comrs. of Lincoln 
Park right to erect breakwater in navigable 
waters of Lake Mich. and transferring juris- 


diction over certain navigable waters of Lake 


Mich. to Comrs. Reptd. to S. Feb. 24, 1931. 
Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed H. Mar. 2. Ap- 


New Books Received 
ne yy a 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Kinney, Troy. - « Introduction by Chas. 
L. Morgan. Comp. by Crafton collection. 
(American etchers, vol. ix.) 11 p. 12 
mounted plates. N. Y., 1930. 31-823 

Levinger, Lee J. History of Jews in U. S. 
543 p., illus. Cincinnati, Dept. of syna- 
gague and school extension of Union of 
American Hebrew congregations, 1930. 

31-833 

Lewis, Arthur B. Coupled vibrations, with 
applications to specific heat and infra- 
red spectra of crystals. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Johns Hopkins univ., 1930.) 568-686 p. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1930. 31-675 

Lewis, Chas. D. Rurau intelligence in rela- 
tion to rural population. (Contribution 
to educ., pub. under direction of Geo. 
Peabody coll. for teachers. no. 74.) 88 
p. Nashville, Tenn., Geo. Peabody coll. 
for teachers, 1929, 31-849 

Three milestones to per- 

sonal success. 3 v. Chicago, La Salle 

extension univ., 1930. 31-842 

Henry S. K. Pioneer his- 

tory of Elkhart county, Ind. 337 p., illus. 

Goshen, Ind., Goshen printery, 1930, 

31-837 

Carpenter’s new geo- 

graphical reader; N. A. 510 p., illus. 

N. Y., American book co., 1931. 31-836 

Chronicler of European 

133 p., illus. Lond., Studio, Itd., 

31-826 


chivalry. 
1930, 


Ellis, Ruth H. Nutritive properties of gel- 


atin with particular reference to its tyro- 
sine content. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Uniy. of Ill., 1930.) 7 p. Urbana, 
Tll., 1930. 31-674 
Spark spectrum of co- 
balt (Cot). (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton 
univ., 1930. From Physical review, v. 36, 
July 1, 1930,) p. 5-12, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1930. 31-673 
Hinsdale, Wilbert B. First people of Mich, 
178 p., illus. Ann Arbor, G. Wahr, 1930. 
7 b 31-839 
Hispanic socy. of America. Viladrich i 
collection of 74 p.,, illus. N. Y,, 
Prtd. by order of trustees, 1930. 31-824 
Tilgher, Adriano. Work, what it has meant 
to men through ages (Homo faber) by 
- .. tr. from Italian by Dorothy C. Fisher. 
225 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1930. 
: 31-844 
Turner, Nancy B. Mother of Washington, 
by ... and Sidney Gunn. 284 Pp. 
ford, Conn., E. V. Mitchell, 1930. 


Government Books 
and Publication 


Documents descrioed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Forest Worker, Jan., 1931—Vol. 7, No. 1, 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept, of Agric. 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 

(Agr. 24-838) 

Mollusks From Aspen Shale (Cretaceous) 

of Southwestern Wyo.—No. 2860, from 

Proceedings of U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 
78. Free. 

Airports and Landing Fields—Aeronautics 
Bull. No. 5, Jan. 1, 1931, Aeronautics 
Branch, U. S. Dept, of Commerce. Free. 

(29-26960) 


State Books and 
Publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

Rept. of Richmond State 
Hospital, for f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930, 
Submitted to Gov. by A. K. V. Kennedy, 
Pres. Richmond, 1930. 

2ist Ann. Rept, of Madison State Hos- 
pital for f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930, 
Submitted to Gov. by John F. Russell, 
Madison, 1930. * 

Oreg.—5th State Budget for 1931-1932, pre- 
pared by Gov., submitted to 36th Legisl, 
Assembly. Portland, 1931. 

Pa. — Geological Survey Administrative 
Rept., by Geo. H. Ashley, State Geologist, 
Harrisburg, 1931, 
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Power Authority 
Is Proposed for | 





Suggested Statute Submitted | 
By Majority Members of 


| predecessor holding company 
{England Power Association, 
| scribed in testimony Mar. 5 before the) 
| Federal Trade Commission. 


To Governor 


State of New York: | 
Albany, Mar. 5. 
A proposed statute, creating “The} 
Power Authority of the State of New 
York” to develop hydroelectric power in 
the international rapids section of the} 
Saint Lawrence River, has been submitted | 
by the four majority members of the 
Saint Lawrence Power Development 
Commission to Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the majority leaders of 
the State Senate and Assembly. 


Governor Roosevelt, following consid- 
eration of the proposal, issued a state- 
ment in which he said that the bill “is 
in principle acceptable to me.” He said 
the measure conforms with the princi- 
ples proposed by him in his messages of 
1929 and 1931. 

“Tt definitely establishes the policy and 
principle of constant, inalienable public 
ownership and control for all time to 
come,” he said. 

The Governor stated that he would 
suggest some amendments to the bill as 
proposed by the Commission. 

The statute, drafted to carry out the 
recommendations submitted by the ma- 
jority in its report Jan. 15, provides for 
a body consisting of five trustees, mod- 
eled generally after the Port of New 
York Authority. An authorized sum- 
mary of the proposed statute follows in 
full text: 


P* 


| $650,000 


The project is described in the statute | 


as one for the aid and improvement of 
commerce and navigation, and also for 
the development of hydroelectric power 
in the interests of the people of the 
State, to whom, it is provided, the nat- 
ural resources in the Saint Lawrence 
River shall always remain inalienable. 
The act authorizes the Power Authority | 


nancing of Utility 
In New England Is Outlined To Control Utility 
New York State Accountant of F ederal T: 





Company | 





rade Commission Testifies as ai 
Capitalization of Financing Expenses and Prices | 
Received for Securities | 





Examination into capitalization ac- 


was de- 


Kenneth A. Miller, Commission ac- 


| countant, testified that it was the policy 


of the New England Company to cap- 
italize as much of the financing expenses 
as possible. Discounts and commissions 


| 
| Company and Bessemer Investment Com- | 
St. Lawrence Commission |°°'"ts of the New England Company, | : aa 


to the New| 


paid on securities issued were charged | 


to suspense accounts and prior to 1922 


subsidiaries within a short time, he said. 


| were charged to construction reserves or | 


Testimony set forth that at the date | 


of the transfer of assets and liabilities 
of the New England Company to the 
New England Power Association, in 
1926, the total capital 
amounted to approximately $17,000,000. 
At reorganization into the association 
the total capital of the company con- 
sisted largely of common stock of no 
par value, first and second preferred 
stock, and 30-year secured sinking fund 
bonds. 

Inquiry concerning the first preferred 
stock brought out that at the date of 
the merger there were outstanding about 
34,000 shares of the par value of $3,418,- 
500. The first issue of this stock was 
authorized in 1915, it was explained, as 
one of the terms of the “Amended Plan 
of Consolidation or Merger’ between the 
New England Power Company of Maine, 
the Connecticut River Power Company 
of Maine, and the New England Com- 
pany. It provided for the issuance of 
par value of first preferred 
stock of the Bellows Falls Power Com- 
pany, the basis of exchange to be share 
for share. 


liabilities | 


pany, one or more members of each firm | 
being trustees of the New England Com- 
pany. 

_ Testimony brought out a wide range 
in prices which the New England Com-| 
pany received for the shares sold to 
outside interests. In 1917 the price to 
brokers ranged from 92.50 to 94 and 
in 1919 from 80 to 86. In 1922 sales) 
of the stock were all at 93, it was 
shown. 

Inquiry into the earnings of the New 
England Company during the 11% years| 
of its existence brought out that earn- 
ings were 3.24 times its interest re- 
quirements, and that the amount avail- 
able for preferred stock dividends was| 
2.44 times the dividend requirements. 

Testimony set forth that 55 per cent 
of the amount available for common| 
stock dividends was paid to stockholders 
and approximately 45 per cent retained 
for investment. The amount retained 
for investment was approximately 25 
per cent of the net income after deduct- | 
ing operating expenses and fixed charges. 





One-third of Families 
In Colorado Have Radios 


The Director of the Census, Mar. 4, 
announced the results of a preliminary | 
count of the number of families in ‘the | 
State of Colorado according to the 1930| 
census, together with the number of fam- 
ilies reporting radio sets. The whole 





;number of families in the State on Apr. 


Mr, Miller testified that 6,382 shares | 


were actually exchanged for the same 
number of shares of the Bellows Com- 
pany perferred and 118 shares were is- 
sued to the treasurer to reimburse him 
for cash paid for 118 shares of Bellows 


to seek cooperation and agreement with | Company preferred, the owners of which 


the United States Government and the 
Canadian authorities, and to secure the 
necessary consent from the United 
States and Canada for the construction 
of the project. 


Development Policy Stated 


The Power Authority is directed to de- 
velop the international rapids section of 
the Saint Lawrence River in accordance 
with the policy stated in the act, 
“namely, that the said project shall be 
in all respects for the aid, improvement, 
and benefit of commerce and navigation 
in, through, along and past the Saint 
Lawrence River and the international 
rapids section thereof, and that in the 
development of hydroelectric power 


did not care to exchange these shares 
for New England Company first pre- 
ferred. The treasurer later sold them 
share for share at a discount, according 


;to the witness, 


It was testified that 27,143 shares were 
sold for cash and that of these 3,500 
shares were sold to the Power Construc- 


tion Company, a subsidiary, at par, which | 


later sold them to brokers at 80. There 


| were 23,618 shares sold to brokers, the 
brokers handling the stock being Baker, | censuses. | 


therefrom the said project shall be con- | 


sidered primarily as for the benefit of 


the people of the State as a whole and | 


particularly the domestic and rural con- 
sumers to whom the power can eco- 
nomically be made available, and ac- 


txyy shall be a secondary purpose, to be 


cordingly that sale to and use by oe | 


upilized principally to secure a sufficiently 
high lead factor and revenue 
which 
use at the lowest possible rates and in 
such manner as to encourage increased 
domestic and rural use of electricity.” 

In furtherance of this policy the 
Power Authority is directed to reserve 
a certain amount of the power gener- 
ated for sale to municipalities through- 
out the State. Such sale may be made 
directly by the Power Authority or un- 
der agreement between the Power Au- 
thority and the private purchaser, who 
will undertake the resale of the power 
to the municipalities substantially at 
cost. The private purchaser may also 
be required to construct short connect- 
ing lines from its own system to such 
municipalities. 

Advance Contracts Required 

Before any work is undertaken by the 
Power Authority, beyond preliminary in- 
vestigations and surveys, it is required 
to have entered into contracts with ex- 
isting companies or companies to be 
formed for the sale, transmission and dis- 
tribution of the power on terms which 
will assure the effectuation of the policy 
declared in the act, and a revenue return 
sufficiently to support the bonds of the 
Power Authority to be issued for the 
project. The contracts must require the 


returns | 
will permit domestic and rural | 


{cluding central 


purchaser to disclose all factors of cost! 


to the Power Authority, so that rates 
to consumers may be fixed and charged 
from time to time in such way as to as- 
sure them the benefit of public ownership 
and operation of the generating plant 
and encourage a greater use of power. 
By means of such a contract, it is in- 
tended to escape from the technicalities 
of rate regulation under the Public Serv- 
ice Commission law and to afford con- 

umers the protection of contractual un- 
ertakings. 

The Power Authority is given author- 
ity to issue its own bonds for the con- 
struction of the project which is in- 
tended to be self-supporting. Such bonds 
will not be obligations of the State. 
No bonds may be issued until contracts 
have been made sufficient to assure rev- 
enue for the’ maintenance and operation 
of the project and the debt service. 


Public Hearings Provided 

Public hearings are required to be held 
on the terms of any proposed contract 
and they are then to be submitted for 
the approval or disapproval of the Gov- 
ernor before they become binding. 

If the Power Authority is unable to 
make satisfactory contracts, or if the 
Governor disapproves them, then it is di- 
rected to report a plan for the disposal 
of the power “through some other 
method or methods, which in its judg- 
ment will effectuate the policy and pur- 
poses of this act, including the building 
of transmission lines, steam plants and 
(or) distributing systems by it, if it 
finds the same practicable, together with 
estimates of the cost of such additional 
facilities, and the revenues to be de- 
rived therefrom.” Any such new plan 
will require further legislative approval 
before construction of the project may 
be undertaken. 


Nomination of New York 
Insurance Officer Confirmed 








State of New ork: 
Albany, Mar. 5. 
The New York Senate Mar. 4 con- 
med the nomination of George S. Van 
chaik of Rochester as State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, 


Young and Company, M. G. Chace and 








Average Daily Output of Electricity 


1, 1930, was 268,531, as compared with | 
230,843 in 1920. The number of persons 
per family in 1930 was 3.9, as compared 
with 4.1 in 1920. The number of fami- 
lies reporting radio sets in 1930 was 
101,376, or 37.8 per cent of the total. 
The term “family” as used in making 
the count signifies a group of persons, 
whether related by blood or not, who 
live together as one household, usually 
sharing the same table. One person liv- 
ing alone is counted as a family, and, 
at the other extreme, all the inmates of | 
an institution, or all the persons living | 
in a boarding house, are ordinarily 
counted as one family. The detailed tab- 
ulation of the 1930 family statistics will 
show separately several different types 
of families, and will give much informa- 
tion as to the number of families of va- 
rious sizes, the number of families hav- 
ing children, etc., which has not been} 
tabulated in connection with previous 


(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 


~~ 





By Public Utilities Declines 2 Per Cent 


Production Throughout United States Was 256,200,000 
Kilowatt Hours Per Day, Federal Survey Shows 





The average daily production of elec-|the Electrical World includes the output 


tricity by public utility power plants in 
the United States in January was 256,- 
200,000 kilowatt hours, 2 per cent less 
than the daily output for December, ac- 
cording to the monthly statement of the 
Geological Survey made Mar. 5. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The normal change in the daily pro- 
duction from December to January is an 
increase of about 1 per cent, The aver- 
ave daily production of electricity by the 
use of water power in January was 
slightly smaller than in December, prob- 
ably owing to the continuation of drought 
conditions. 

The quantities given in the following 
table are based on the operation of all 
power plants producing 10,000 kilowatt- 
hours or more per month, engaged in 
generating electricity for public use, in- 
stations, both commer- 
cial and municipal, electric railway 
plants, plants operated by steam rail- 
roads generating electricity for traction, 
Bureau of Reclamation plants, and that 
part of the output of manufacturing 
plants which is sold for public use, 

The output of central stations and elec- 
tric railway plants represents about 98 


per cent of the total of all types of 
plants. The output as published by the 


National Electric Light Association and 





| of 


central stations only. Reports are} 
received from plants representing over | 
95 per cent of the total capacity. The 
output of those plants which do not sub- 
mit reports is estimated; therefore the 
figures of output and fuel consumption 
as reported in the accompanying tables 
are on a 100 per cent basis. | 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, cooperated in 
the preparation of these reports. 

Total monthly production of electricity 
by publie utility power plants in 1930 and 
1931: 








Percentage change, 1929-1930, A; pro- 
duced by waterpower (per cent), 1930, B: 
1930 
Kilowatt-hours A B 
January 8,652,000,000 5 34 
February 7,618,000,000 3 35 
TEBPOR ken neasa 8,175,000,000 2 40 
April PaaS 8 000,000,000 +] 41 
DOE ...0 <daannes 8,015,000,000 1 10 
June aaa 7,752,000,000 0 39 
July Et 7.869 ,000,000 2 6 
August 7,878,000,000 6 32 
September . +e 7,765,000,000 —4 29 
October 8,172,000,000 6 28 
November 7.693 000,000 7 28 
December 8,105,000,000 —§ 29 
Total 95,694 ,000,000 1.3 34 
January, 1931, 7,941,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours; per cent change: 1930-1931, 8; 


percentage produced by waterpower, 30. 


~ 


Applications for Radio Permits 
Announced by Federal Commission 


Applications for broadcast and wire-| 


less permits just received have been an- 
nounced by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

William L. Atkinson, Hagerstown Broad- 
casting Co., Hagerstown, Md,, construction 
permit amended to request 1,210 ke. instead 
of 1,370 ke. 

WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., 808 
Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment. 

WSAR, Doughty 


& Welch Electric Co., 


Inc., Fall River, Mass., construction permit 
to make changes in equipment. 
Louis G. Baltimore, 16-19 North Main 


Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment, 

Ronald E. Devore, 315 South Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, construction per- 
mit to erect a new station to use 640 ke., 
250 w., unlimited time, if WAIU’s license 
is denied, 

W. S. Shrode and A. E. Stewart, Rock- 
port, Ind., construction permit to erect a 
new station to use 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time. (Requests that 1,420 ke. be 
taken from the overquota tate of Mis- 
souri.) 

KFPW, Southwestern Hotel Co., 1213 Gar- 
rison Street, Fort Smith, Ark., construction 
permit resubmitted, amended to omit re- 
quest for unlimited time. Now requests 
change in equipment only. 

WPCC, North Shore Church, 1011 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., construction permit 
to move transmitter from 1011 Wilson Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., to Oakton Road, and 
Mansfield Street, Morton Grove, Ill., in- 
stall new equipment, increase power from 
500 w. to 1 kw., also increase hours of op- 
eration. 

KJR, Northwest Broadcasting System, 
Inc., 1620 Westlake Avenue, Seattle, Wash., 
modification of construction permit issued 
Dec, 27, 1930, to extend commencement date 
from Jan. 22, 1981, to date of final decision 
of Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, 
on appeal of Fisher's Blend Station, Inc., 
Docket 5335, and completion date three 
months thereafter. 


Applications (other than broadcasting) : 


in frequencies to 9,430, 10,570, 11,640, 19,340, 
11,520, 13,980 ke. 

Northwestern Fisheries Co., Nushagak, 
Alaska, and Quandra, Alaska, construction 
permit for new transmitter on 182, 274, 425, 
499.7 ke., 200 w. Coastal and point-to-point 
service, 

Polin, Inc., portable, license covering con- 
struction permit for 4,795 ke, 15 w. Ex- 
perimental service. 

Milo Burchman, license for new aircraft 

3,106 ke, 100 w. 

KGWE, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., modification of construction permit 
for change in location from Lot 19, Beaudry 
Traet, to Southwest Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and additional frequency of 4,745 ke. 

W2XCB, David Grimes, New York, N. Y.,| 
license covering construction permit for | 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, | 
17,300 kce., 50 w. 

KLD, Northwestern Fisheries Co., Kenai, 
Alaska, construction permit to install new 
transmitter on 182, 219, 425, 499.7 ke., 200 
w. Coastal and point-to-point service. 

Set for hearing: 

The Ohio Broadcasting Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, requests construction permit 1,210 ke., 
100 w. unlimited time, also to use portable 
to test for location. 

WALR, Roy W. Waller, Zanesville, Ohio, 
requests consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to the Akron Broadcasting Co. 

Lancaster Newspapers, Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa., requests construction permit 1,000 ke., | 
2142 kw., limited time. 

Detroit Broadeasting Co., Detroit, Mich., 
requests construction permit 590 ke., 500 w., 
unlimited, 

KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Linco!n, Nebr., 
requests construction permit to install new | 
equipment increasing maximum rated power | 
of equipment from 250 w. to 1 kw.; change} 
frequency from 1,210 to 930 ke.; increase | 
power from 250 w. day and 100 w. night to! 
500 w. and change time to sharing equally | 
with KGBZ. | 

KMA, May Seed and Nursery Co., Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, requests modification of license 
to change frequency from 930 to 710 ke. 

Action on examiner's report: 

E. A. Holmes Jr. and Idris J. 
Bessemer Broadcasting Association, 


on 


Jones, 


Bes- 


semer, Ala., construction permit for new} 


station, 1,500 ke, 50 w., unlimited time, 


| per centum or more of voting capital | 


| ownership of 10 per centum or 


;concert that together they are affiliated 


}erwise subject to the jurisdiction of the 
|;Commission or such person or corpora- 


|22, or 12.2 per cent, in fatal accidents 


Workmen’s Compensation 





Kansas Proposal 


Holding Concerns 





Public Service Commission 
Is Given Full Authority in| 
Measure Sent to Governor 
For Approval 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
“affiliated interests” include tne follow- 
ing: 

(a) Every corporation and _ person | 
owning or holding directly or indirectly | 
10 per centum or more of the voting 
capital stock of such utility corporation. | 

(b) Every corporation and person in| 
any chain of successive ownership of 10| 





stock. | 
(c) Every corporation 10 per centum | 


or more of whose voting capital stock | that a consciousness of financial responsi- 
corporation | bility for negligence tends to promte 


1 ; more of the/care, and, conversely, that a conscious- 
voting capital stock of such utility cor-| ness 


is owned by any person or 
owning 10 per centum or 


poration 
ration in any such chain of successive 
’ : more of | 
voting capital stock. 

_(d) Every person who is an officer or | 
director of such utility corporation 


more of voting capital stock. 
“(e) Every corporation which has one 


or more officers or one or more directors |the hazards of insuring leased automo- 
in common with such utility corporation. | biles, to be driven by the lessee, against 


“(f) Every corporation which the Com- | 
mision may determine as a matter of | 
fact, after investigation and hearing, is | 
actually exercising any substantial in- | 
fluence over the policies and actions of 
such utility corporation even though such 
influence is not based upon stockholding, 
stockholders, directors ov officers to the 
extent specified in this section. 


Further Provisions 

“(g) Every person or corporation who | 
or which the Commission may determine 
as a matter of fact, after investigation 
and hearing, is actually exercising such | 
substantial influence over the policies 
and actions of such utility corporation in 
conjunction with one or more other cor- 
porations and/or persons with which or 
whom they are related by ownership 
and/or blood relationship or by action in | 


with such utility corporation within the 
meaning of this section even though no 
one of them is so affiliated: 

Provided, however, that no such per- 
son or corporation shall be considered as 
affiliated within the meaning of this sec- 
tion if such person or corporation is oth- 





tion shall not have had transactions or 
dealings other than the holding of stock 
and the receipt of dividends thereon with | 
such utility corporation during the two- | 
year period next preceding: 

Provided further, no foreign holding 
company shall acquire the stock or con- 
trol of a local operating unit or public 
utility in its own name or through a 
trustee without first entering into an 
agreement to keep the Public Service 
Commission fully informed as to the 
transactions between the subsidiary or 
local operating unit and the holding com- 
pany, and to submit to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission in so far as such 
transactions affect the rate or charge to | 
be made by the subsidiary or local op- | 
erating unit. 

Contracts Must Be Filed 

Section 2. No management, construc- | 
tion, enginesring or similar contract, 
hereafter made, with any affiliated in- 
terest, as hereinbefore defined, shall be | 
effective unless it shall first have been | 
filed with the Commission. If it be} 
found that any such contract is not in 
the public interest, the Commission, after | 
investigation and a hearing, is hereby 
authorized to disapprove such contract. 

Sec. 3. In ascertaining the reasonable- 
ness of a rate or charge to be made 
by a public utility, no charge for serv- 
ices rendered by a holding or affiliated 
company, or charge for material or com- | 





Status of Germanic Fire 
Insurance Company Filed 


State of New York: 
New York, Mar, 5. 
An examination as of Sept. 30, 1930, 
of the condition and affairs of the Ger- | 
manic Fire Insurance Company of New 
York shows the company to be in posses- | 
sion of total admitted assets of $2,624,- | 
072 and total liabilities, except capital, | 
of $1,054,171, according to the report of | 
the State Insurance Department’s exam- | 
iner. The company’s capital was placed | 
at $1,000,000 and surplus $569,901, bring- | 
ing the surplus to policyholders to $1,- 
569,901. In the period from Dee. 1, 
1928, to Sept. 30, 1930, the net loss from 
underwriting and investments totaled 
$1,030,098, the examination shows. 


On Labor Accidents 





Total for January Said to Be) 
Lowest in 16 Years 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 

Harrisburg, Mar, 5. 
Reports of 158 fatal and 10,614 non- 
fatal accidents to workers in industry | 
in Pennsylvania were received at the 
State Bureau of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion during January, according to a re- 
port just issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor and 

Industry. 

These totalg represent a decrease of 


and a decrease of 3,493, or 24,8 per cent 
in nonfatal accidents as compared with 
the record of January, 1930. In compari- 
son with the industrial accident totals 
for December, 1930, however, fatal acci- 
dents show an increase of 20.6 per cent 
and nonfatal injuries a 5,6 per cent rise. 

The total number of accidents for 
January, 1931, was the lowest recorded 
for that month in the last 16 years, it 
was stated, 

The large reduction as compared with 
January of a year ago is attributed pri- 
marily to reduced industrial activity. 
Wage payments in manufacturing indus- 
tries, the report stated, show a 32.7 per 
cent decrease from January, 1930, There 
is also reason to believe, according to the 
Bureau, that laxity in reporting accidents 





WJP, Press Wireless, Inc., Long Island,| denied as in cases of default; Examiner in some industries has had some share in 
N. Y., amendment to application for change Yost sustained. 


idecreasing the monthly accident totals. 





City Is Upheld in Requiring - 
Ordinance Directed at Companies Leasing Automobiles to 


plaintiffs common carriers or to make,to the public, is quite sufficient to war-| 
them responsible for the tortuous acts of | rant a classification of this character of 
their lessees, under the doctrine of re- 
spondeat superior. It does, by appro- 
priate language, 
that the financial responsibility o 
lessees of such automobiles, to respond/197 N. Y. S., 
in damage for their own tortuous acts|City of Dallas v, Gill (Tex, Civ, App. | 
}in the operation of such automobiles, be| 1917), 199 S. W., 1144; Hazelton v. At-| 
guaranteed either by a liability insur- | lanta, 144 Ga., 775, 87 S. E., 
ance policy or by a bond; and it imposes|v. City of Asbury Park, 89 N. J. L., 402, 
upon the lessor of such automobile the | 99 A,, 190; Commonwealth v. Theberge, | 


and makes the assumption of such burden|v, City of Des Moines, 176 Ia., 455, 156 | 
a condition precedent to the issuing of a|N. W., 883; State v. Seattle Taxicab & 


or by any person or corpo-|to promote indifference. 
|operation of the business of plaintiffs | *: 


}streets in a gainful occupation without|of publie safety, health and welfare is 
; : or|manner of use, such as are incurred by |reasonableness of its exercise must 
|of any corporation in any chain of suc-|both common carriers and owners of | measured largely by the same standard. 


cessive ownership of 10 per centum or|automobiles using the streets in the ordi- 
|nary way. 


|exact a high premium rate. 


[are operated by persons who have 0) ynoccupied field within its own jurisdic-| downward, although the net decline in . 
ownership in the operated automobiles, | tion, 


|been found, by the experience of insur- | 


| degrees of hazard, to be extra hazardous | the ability to comply with the provisions 


|sonable rate or charge unless there be| that other members of the class have and | 


|by the rate or charge as to the actual| pose 


land material or commodity furnished by | Atty., 98 Wash., 657, 168 P., 516. 
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Oil Production 
- Showed Decline 


| During January 





























































































Security From Rental Agency 


Be Driven by Lessees Is Considered Valid 
Exercise of Police Power 





Commerce Department Re- 
ports Decrease of 32,000 
Barrels From Daily Aver- 
age in December 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


jena separate from all others, 
and to warrant a reasonable regulation 
undertake to require|of the class. Ex parte Cardinal, 170 
f the|Calif,, 519, 150 P., 348; People v. Martin, 
28, affd. 235 N. Y., 550; 





The trend in crude ojl production and 
stocks continued downward in January, 
according to the monthly petroleum 
statement of the Bureau of Mines, issued 
|Mar. 4 at the Department of Commerce, 
| Stocks of all oils likewise declined. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Crude Petroleum: According to re- 
orts received by the Bureau of Mines, 
epartment of Commerce, the production 





143; West 
burden of securing such policy or bond,| 231 Mass., 386, 121 N, E., 30; Houston} 


license to such lessor to transact such| Transfer Co., 91 Wash., 416; Melconian Y : 
business within the city. lv. Grand Rapids, 218 Mich., 397; Lane v. of crude petroleum in the vo ca 
It is a matter of common knowledge | Whitaker, 275 Fed., 476, 480; San An- | during January, 1931, amounted to 65,- 
i 'tonio v. Besteiro (Tex. Civ. App. 1919), | 991,000 barrels, a daily average of 2,129,. 
209 S. W., 472: Welch v. Hartnett, 215/900 barrels. This represents a decline of 
IN. Y. S., 541, 127 Misc. Rep., 221; Peo-| 32,000 barrels from the daily average of 
| ple v. Martin, supra; Packard y. Banton,|the previous month, and is 443,000 
supra; also, note collecting cases 22 A.|barrels, or 17 per cent below the daily 
R.. 230. - javerage of a year ago. Coliforsse led in 
Sa . |curtailment in January; the daily aver- 
The police power in the furtherance | aoe crude output in that State fell, from 
: : ; 574,000 barrels in December to 532,000 
incurring any financial ebligation for the | coextensive with the public need, and we barrels in January. This decline resulted 
©\ largely from decreased sae — 
| Ss S 23 y 
|The daily toll of life, limb, and property| Sant# Fe Springs and Playa Del’ Rey 
|exacted by the operation of automobiles | gy, largely to a gain in output in west, 
t generally upon the public streets and Texas. Production in Oklahoma in Jane 
|highways proclaims the public need for uary was practically unchanged from the 
elise erulation of all automebilep-| previous month ss declines in the ld 
- ee ’ ; | fields were compensated by increased out- 
|nance in question might well have regu-| 4¢ in the Seminole district and in the 
| lated other classes # onan users» | Oklahoma City field. 
or, perchance, such regulation might . ot . ‘ 
| more effectually have been accomplished | ,. 4 Surteer destine. covarnen 2 Son Ale 
|by State legislation, does not militate | tivity In January, when only oll wells 
were completed, as compared with 527 


against the power to regulate a proper): , : L 
{and reasonable class of automobile usera | December and with 1,060 in January, 


7 , /nor against the power of a municipality, , ; 
The fact that automobiles of this class | expressly conferred, to enter upon an| The trend in crude stocks continued 


of financial irresponsibility tends | 
The mode of | 


is designed to make use of the public} 


The evidence in this case disclosed tha 


liability for injury to persons and prop- 
erty, were such that many insurance 
companies, engaged in the business of | 
writing liability insurance upon automo- 
biles, are unwilling to write such insur- 
ance; and that the insurance companies 
that are willing to write such insurance 


Corrigan et al.,|January was below that of December, 
| Total stocks of crude east of California 
on Jan. 31 amounted to 366,428,000 
barrels, as against 368,051,000 barrels on . 
hand at the beginning of the month, 
Stocks of refined crude in California was 
practically unchanged from the previous 
month, but stocks of heavy crude and 
fuel oil showed the largest decline in 
many months. Stocks of all oils on Jan. 
31 totaled 662,196,000 barrels, a decline 
of 3,874,000 barrels from the previous 
month. This decline occurred principally 
in crude stocks rather than in refined oils, 
as an increase in gasoline stocks at re- 
fineries was more than balanced by with- 
drawals from gas oil and fuel oil stocks. 

Refined Products: Runs to stills of 
crude petroleum amounted to 70,026,000 - 
barrels. This represents a daily average 
of 2,259,000 barrels, or a decrease from 
December of 50,000 barrels. 

Daily average motor fuel production 


: : ted to 1,055,000 barrels, as com- 
the holding or affiliated company. |, The judgment of the Court of Appeals| pared with 1,108,000 barrels in ‘December 


Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and|is affirmed. i with 1,182,000 barrels a year ago. 
be in force from and after its publica- | MARSHALL, C. J., JONES, MATTHIAS, — ae y & 
tion in the official State paper. Day, ALLEN and KINKADE, JJ., concur. 


Truax et al, v. 
and that they operate under a contract|99 Ariz. 7, 257 U. S. 312; People v. Mar- 
which exempts the owner from the ap-/tin, supra; Packard v. Benton, supra; 
plication of the doctrine of respondeat|[n Admiralty, Dist. of Louisiana, 108 | 
superior and that such operation has/|Y, S, 342. 

The fact, if it be a fact, that the pe-| 
culiar circumstances of the plaintiffs are 
such that because thereof they have not 


ance companies and insurance men| 
skilled in the occupation of determining | 





lof the ordinance as to bond, does not| 
modity furnished or purchased from a| militate against the validity of the ordi- 
holding or affiliated company, shall be} nance so long as they have the same op- | 
given consideration in determining a rea- portunity to comply with the ordinance | 
a showing made by the utility affected | the ordinance has for its reasonable pur- 
the preservation of the public 
cost to the holding or affilated company | safety, health and welfare. Auto Tran- | 
furnished such service and material or} sit Co. et al. v. City of Fort Worth et 
commodity. Such showing shall consist|al. (Tex. Civ. App.), 182 S. W. 685; 
of an itemized statement furnished by! Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
the utility setting out in detail the vari-| Co. v. Grassmeyer, 102 Wash., 482, 173 
ous items, cost for services rendered | P., 505; Hadfield et al. v. Lundin, Pros. 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 
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cians SERVICE to the largest building in the 
world The Merchandise Mart, in Chicago—is the 
responsibility of Commonwealth Edison Company, the 
central station system serving Chicago, 









We distribute the securities of this and other progres- 
sive public utility companies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest utility groups in America, 
Send for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 

















CLEVELAND RICHMOND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
DES MOINES MILWAUKEE LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Railroads 


Livestock Rates 


Of Railroads in 
South Approved 


| 


I. C. C. Upholds Charges for 
Uniform Application Over | 
Standard Lines, But! 

Makes Some Exceptions 


! 


The present freight rates on livestock | 
in southern territory, which are based on | 
the mileage basis of rate making ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission in recent rate revisions on va-| 
rious commodities, have been approved | 
by the Commission in another of its re- 
ports made in connection with its rate 
structure investigations under the Hoch- 
Smith joint congressional resolution of 
1925. (Docket No. 17000, part 9.) 

The Commission approved the present 
rates for uniform application over stand- | 
ard lines between points in southern ter- 
ritory, excluding points in the penin- 
sula of Florida, as to which no finding | 
was made. 

Specific Exceptions 

Certain exceptions were made, how- 
ever, in specific cases, as was the case | 
where the Commission found that the 
interstate rates on edible livestock from | 
certain points on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway in Kentucky to Cincinnati, | 
Ohio, are unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed the rates under the so-called com- 
promise scale. 

No order was entered by the Commis- 
sion at this time, but the report stated 
that if the rates and rules prescribed | 
were not put into effect by the carriers | 
within 90 days from Mar. 3, the mat-| 
ter might again be brought to the Com- 
mission’s attention. The Commission’s | 
findings follow in full text: 

1. The general basis of interstate rates | 
on livestock in southern territory being | 
under consideration: Found, that the} 
present rates, which are based on dis-)| 
tance scales approved for uniform appli- 
cation over standard lines between points 
in that territory, excluding points in 
the peninsula of Florida as to which no 
finding is made, and the rules and reg- 
ulations governing the same, are not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful, ex-| 
cept as indicated. 

2. Rates on horses and mules from St. 
‘Louis, Mo., and points taking the same 
rates, to points in southern territory 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

3.. Interstate rates on edible livestock 
from certain points on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio in Kentucky to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
found unreasonable to the extent they | 
exceed the rates under the compromise 
scale. | 

4. Rule under which stocker rates are | 
now applied found unreasonable. Rea-| 
sonable rule prescribed. 

5. Certain so-called short or weak| 
lines accorded arbitraries over the rates! 
approved for standard lines. 

Discrimination Found 

6. Undue prejudice found 
against persons and localities in inter- 
state commerce and unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce by rea- 
son of the intrastate rates in Alabama 
and Georgia. 

7. The intrastate rates in South Caro- 
lina found not to be unlawful for the 
future except on horses and mules. 

8. Complaint in No. 18487 dismissed. 

The record supports the conclusion that | 
a uniform rate level should apply on all | 
kinds of livestock on standard lines| 
throughout southern territory, except to 
and from the Florida peninsula. Al-}| 
though in various cases we have con- 
demned the practice of making through | 
rates to and from points ,in the Florida} 
peninsula upon the Jacksonville combi-| 
nation, somewhat higher rates than) 
within southern territory generally have| 
been accorded and, as pointed out, rates 
on livestock are somewhat less than the 
combination. Evidence pertaining to the 
Florida peninsula situation is very 
meager and a specific finding with re- 
spect to those rates is not warranted. 

Carriers and shippers are also agreed | 
that rates should be somewhat higher for | 
joint-line than for single-line hauls. The 
shippers approve the present differen- 
tials which disappear at 480 miles. Here 
again it may be pointed out that in sev- 
eral recent cases when prescribing rates 
for application throughout the South we 
made no distinction between those for 
single-line and joint-line hauls. When 
considering the characteristics of the 
livestock traffic in this southern territory, 
however, there is believed to be greater 
justification for continuing the differen- 
tials than in the other cases wherein they 
were disapproved, but in those cases 
joint-haul traffic was considered in arriv- 
ing at the universal bases. No sound 
reasons have been advanced to warrant 
their discontinuance. Furthermore, the 
preponderance of the livestock move- 
ment in southern territory is over single 
lines of railroad. 

No Finding in Florida 

As has been indicated, the compromise | 
scale begins at a lower rate than any | 
scale prescribed by us for application 
on livestock and while a more adequate 
record might warrant certain 
therein, condemnation of the present 
rates and the prescription of a scale in 
lieu thereof is not justified upon the rec- 
ord now before us. Therefore, except as 
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to exist| 





to point in the Florida peninsula, as to} 


which no finding is made, and except as 
to rates on edible livestock from certain 
points on the Chesapeake & Ohio we find 
that the rates applicable to the inter- 


state transportation of all kinds of live-|vected the carriers, in establishing the| Brooks Lumber Co., Inc. Savannah, Ga. v. 


stock, in carloads, for both single-line 


and joint-line hauls over standard lines | 


throughout southern territory, which are 
on the bases set forth in Live Stock, to 
from, and between Points in Southeast, 
74 I. C. C. 419, at pages 425 and 426, 
and the rates on horses and mules from 
St. Louis and points taking the same 
rates, to points in southern territory, are 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
We further find that the rates on horses 
and mules assailed in No. 18487 were 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
We further find that the interstate rates 
on edible livestock from points on the 
Lexington district of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in Kentucky to Cincinnati, as- 
sailed in No. 18559, are and for the fu- 
ture will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed rates 
on the basis of the compromise scale. 
Under the latter scale, in determining 
whether hauls are single line or joint 
line, carriers under common control or* 
management are regarded as one line. 
This rule should be continued. 


| subsidiary, 


/erease of 36,218,666 pounds. 


|making the average for these portions 


changes | 


Virginian Requests 
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Aviation 


Shipping 


_ Trackage Rights} Bonds Officially Considered Lega 


| Application Made to I. C. C. 


| To Operate Trains Into 


Charleston, W. Va. 


* 


The Virginian Railway has just ap- 


plied to the Interstate Commerce Com-| 
its | 
trains over the tracks of the Kanawha} 


mission for authority to operate 
& Michigan Railway, a New York Central 
between the Virginian’s 
bridge across the Kanawha _ River at} 
Deepwater, W. Va., and Charleston, W. | 
Va., about 31 miles. (Finance Dockeé} 
No. 8691.) | 

Last May the Commission authorized | 
the Virginian to construct an extension | 
of its line of railroad through the me- | 
Gium of the bridge at Deepwater, which | 


| would connect the Virginian tracks with} Amer 


lines of the New York Central system. 
The bridge is now almost entirely con- | 
structed, and the Virginian is laying 
rails to connect its lines with the Kana- 
wha & Michigan lines on the other side 
of the river. 

The instant proposal is to operate | 
through passenger trains, operated by 
Virginian train crews and with Vir- 
ginian locomotives, from points on the | 
Virginian Railway. lines through Deep- | 
water, and thence over the Kanawha & | 
Michigan to Charleston. 

Although the New York Central has 
not applied to the Commission for au- | 
thority to acquire control of the Vir- 
ginian, the latter road is allocated tc 
the Central System in the Commission’s | 
plan for railway consolidation. 


Continued Growth 
Shown in Second 


Class Mail Matter 


Postage Collected in Last Fis- 
cal Year Amounted to 


$28,591,716, Post Of-| 


fice Department Reports 


The 50 post offices of the country hav- | 
ing the largest mailings received approx- | 
imately 79 per cent of the total postage | 
paid on publications entered in the mails | 
as second class matter during the 1930 
fiscal year, according to information 
made public at the Post Office Depart- 
ment Mar. 4. | 


An increase of 2.27 per cent in the| 
mailings of newspapers and periodicals 
as second class matter at the pound rates 
of postage and free in the country of 
publication was made during the last 
year over the previous fiscal year, it 
was stated. Further information fur- 
nished by the Department follows: 
Mailings of these publications last year 
aggregated 1,629,741,362 pounds, an in- 
The post-| 
age collected on the mailings at the| 
pound rates amounted to $28,591,716, an} 
increase of $779,679, or 2.80 per cent as 
compared with the ‘previous year. 
Advertising portions of publications 
subject to the zone rates mailed during | 
the year weighed 592,455,664 pounds, on| 
which $14,537,784 postage was collected, 





| 


2.45 cents a pound. The weight of the 
reading portions of such publications was 
711,888,220 pounds, and the postage col- 
lected thereon amounted to $10,694,591. 

The weight of the mailings of news- 
papers and periodicals published by and 
in the interests of religious, educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, la- 
bor, and fraternal organizations, at the 
special flat rate of 14% cents a pound, 
during the fiscal year 1930, was 145,- 
985,861 pounds, on which $2,607,511 post- 
age was collected. 

During the year 4,561 applications | 
were received for the admission of pub- 
lications to the second class of mail mat- | 
ter or for change in title, frequency of | 
issue, or office of publication, 

Of these, 3,847 were favorably acted | 
upon and 714 denied. During the same 
period 3,996 publications were discon- 
tinued, leaving 29,584 having a second- 
class status at the close of the year, a 
decrease of 149 as compared with the 
previous year. 
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management with standard lines, such 
short lines may be allowed arbitraries of 
not to exceed 5 cents per 100 pounds on 
horses and mules and 4 cents per 100 
pounds on edible livestock over rates on 
the compromise scale, such arbitraries, 
which in no event are to be added more 
than once, to accrue solely to the par- 
ticipating short or weak line or lines. 
It would appear that some of the short 
lines listed are not within southern ter- 
ritory excluding the Florida peninsula. 
This finding does not apply to any such 
lines. 

In the southern class-rate revision we 
found that distances should be deter- 
mined by the shortest routes over which 
learload traffic can be moved without 
transfer of lading. This method has 
been adopted in several recent cases in 
the South. In the instant proceedings 
the shippers raised no question with re- 
|spect to the method of computing dis- 
tances. Respondents urge that if a like 
method is to be used in determining the 
rates on livestock a somewhat higher 
level should apply. As heretofore pointed 
}out, in the Hudson Mule case we di- 
|rates there approved, to use the shortest 
| workable route, whether over two or 
more lines, whereas in the East Ten- 
|nessee Packing case, out of which grew 
| the compromise scale, the rates approved 
|in the Hudson Mule case were to be used | 
in realigning the rates on edible livestock. | 
In view of these circumstances the na-| 
ture of the traffic, and the absence of | 
any evidence to show that the present 
method of computing distances is un- 
reasonable, no change in that method 
will be required, 
| We further find that the rule under 
which stocker rates are now applied and 
which requires consignee to wait for 30 
days after shipment before adjustment 
can be secured to the stocker basis is 
unreasonable, and that a rule similar 
to that maintained to Mississippi Valley 
points, as herein set forth, is reasonable 
and should be established for general 
application from primary 
throughout the territory involved. 

No order will be entered at this time, 
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95% 
103% 
99 
10214 
110 
110 
10414 
98 
103 bg 
106% 
103% 
102 
96% 
107 
1005 
86 
100% 
79 
95% 
10214 
98 
99 
97 
101% 
9714 
88 
116 
112% 
94 
100 
106% 
107% 
105% 
93 
106% 
111 
99 % 
99% 
1015 
101 
995% 
96 
101% 
94% 
107% 
104% 
1015% 
99 
9014 
92 
105% 
821% 
95% 
103% 
1045, 
93% 
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5 
10 
4 
1E 
16 


" 


84% 
99% 
105 5% 
10214 
115 


103 
112 
106% 
10014 
98 3% 
95 
68% 
100 
113 
103 
111% 
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1017, 
96% 
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9614 
101 
974% 
88 
116 
112% 
94 
100 
106% 
107% 
105% 
93 
106% 
111 


99% 


wav 


101% 

101 
99% 
96 


wie 


94 
104% 


99 
9015 
9119 
105 
82% 
9514 
108% 
1045% 
93% 


UN ENN ND ABR 


(Dollars and Thirty-seronds) 
States Sales 


Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s 47. 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4\%s ’47. 
4th Liberty Loan 414s ’388...... 
U S of A Treas 4\s ’5 

U S of A Treas 4s ’54.... 
U § ‘ 5 
U § ‘ 
U of A Treas 3%s ’43....... 

ee 


in 


in 


Which Thou- 


Legal s 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 


. abedefg 


abedefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 


Low 
101.23 
102.22 
103.24 
111.16 
107.12 
105.16 
101.2 
101 


ands High 
5 101.25 
21 102.26 
231. 103.26 
5 111.16 
51 107.19 
22 105.16 

101.5 


2 
6 101.2 


Last 


103.21 


101.5 
101.2 


Additional Levy on Oil 


Proposed in Oklahoma 


State of Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma City, Mar. 5. 
A plan to tax oil operators to meet 
from complainant’s plant at Paulsboro, N.| the cost of proration has been approved 


by Governor William H. Murray in an 


42%, | 


103% | 


102% 


103 48 


9914 | 


101% | 
107% | 


1015, | 


101.25 
102.26 


111.16 
107.19 
105.16 


announced are summarized as follows: 

No, 24277.—William & Voris Lumber Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., v. Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Coast Railroad et al. Against a rate of 
13 cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
logs, Ben Hill, Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn. | 
as unjust, unreasonable, in violation of | 
section 1 of the act. Ask for cease and| 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24278.—Frederick Opolinsky & Son, | 
New York City, v. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. Unjust and unreasonable express rates 
and charges on shipments of fruits and 
vegetables between points in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Utah, Illinois and points in. the 
State of New York and unduly prejudicial 
to shippers in the points above named and 
as preferential of shippers at other points, 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and | 
| reparation. 
No. 24279.—Tamms Silica Co., Tamms, III, | 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway et | 
al. Against a rate of $4.42 per net ton) 
on crude clay, in bulk, in carloads, from 
Cartersville, Ga., to Tamms, Ill, and against 
higher rates assessed by the carriers than | 
the above rate as provided in the tariffs. | 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
| lishment of a rate not to exceed $3 and 
| reparation, 
| _ No, 23913, 
} Bureau, 





Vv. 





Sub. No. 14.—Southern Traffic 
Wilmington, N. C., for Bright 


| Charleston & Western Carolina Railway et 
al. Ask for reparation on account of un- 


tent they exceed the Philadelphia rates on 
shipments to points in Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Ohio and Virginia. Ask for} 
the inclusion of Paulsboro in the indus- | 


oral statement. 


The suggestion was made by the chair- 


man of the 
Paul A. Walker. 


It 


tablishment of just and reasonable rates.| gross production of oil and gas, 


No. 24280, Sub. No. 
& Co., Philadelphia, 
Railroad et al. 


1—F, W. 
Pa., v. Atlantic City 


Tunnell | 


would substitute State-paid umpires for | 
Unjust and unreasonable | those now paid by the operators. Gov- 


Corporation Commission, 
involves an addi- | 


trial district of Philadelphia, and the es-| tional tax of 1-20 of 1 per cent on the | 3 Fancisc t 
and} route; on the Dallas-Kansas City-Chi-|be practically eliminated. 


rates on fertilizer and materials from Phil-|ernor Murray said the plan would be 


adelphia to points of destination in Maine, 


Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New | 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and the District of Columbia. Ask for | 
cease and desist order and the establish- | 
ment of just and reasonable rates. 

No. 24281.—Merry Brothers Brick and 
Tile Co., Augusta, Ga., v. Atlantic Coast | 
Line et al. Against rates on hollow build-| 
ing tile, face brick, common brick, ete., 
from Augusta, Ga., to points in Virginia, 
and elsewhere, based on the 1885 scale less 
1 cent and full local rates beyond the Vir- 
ginia cities as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent they exceed the short-line dis- 
tance rates based on the 1885 scale. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of rates to the Virginia cities and 
other points in Virginia on short-line dis- 
tances and reparation. 

No, 24282.—John Balan, Brawley, Calif., 
v. Southern Pacific Railroad et al. Against 
a combination rate of $233.10 on double 


discussed in 


detail 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, | sage to the Legislature. 


in a_ special 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


6 


on Mar. 5 


No. 
cago & Eastern Ill 


{Tll., to Henning, 


| awarded, 


No. 22840 and 


| bituminous coal, in carloads, from 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 
22890.—Henning 


Grain Co, 
inois Railway. 


v. 
Rat 


Ill., found 


related cases.—l 


mes- 


Chi- 


es on 


Clinton, 
unreasonable, 
Reasonable rates prescribed and reparation 


Jnited 


666 tons of mineral oils and 6,600 tons 
of coconut oil. 

In point of net tonnage, tanker traffic 
decreased 27.8 per cent as compared with 
|the tanker traffic for the corresponding 
month a year ago, while cargo tonnage 
|decreased 20.5 per cent. 

Tank vessels comprised 16.4 per cent 
of the total commercial transits through 





10074 |the canal during the month; made up| textiles 
10744 | 17.8 per cent of the total Panama Canal | 


net tonnage; were the source of 18.6 per 
jecent of the tolls collected; and carried 
| 22,5 per cent of the total cargo in transit 
through the canal. 


(Issued by the Panama Canal.) 


Coast-to-coast Line 
Entirely Equipped 


For Air Navigation 


| saint 


95 48 


Radio Beacons Operating 
Over Airway From San 
Francisco to New York, 
Says Aeronautics Branch 


Facilities for continuous operation of 
aircraft now are available on the first 
radio-controlled transcontinental airway, 


con at Medicine Bow, Wyo., occurred on 


Feb. 12, it was pointed out, completing | 
[owoguay of a nation-wide chain of | 


beacons. 

This is unquestionably the first air- 
way of comparable length to be provided 
with complete radio directional service 
to make possible the flying of the route 
under conditions of poor visibility with- 
out appreciable deviation, it was ex- 
plained. 

Air Mail Operation 

Operations over the New York-San 

Francisco route, Department records 
show, were begun by the air mail service 
in the Fall of 1920. Although detailed 
records are not available, this airway 
}is one of the outstanding trunk lines of 
|the country, it was stated, and carries 
|a substantial volume of traffic. 
A series of 21 radio beacons fur- 
|nishes the new constant service between 
| Atlantic and Pacific coast terminals, it 
was explained, at least one station be- 
ing located in each State through which 
the airway passes. 

These new stations are located at 
|}Oakland, Alban and Summit, Calif.; 
Fernley and Elko, Nev.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Knight, Rock Springs, Medicine 
Bow and Cheyenne, Wyo.; Sidney, North 
Platte, York and Omaha, Nebr.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Sterling and Chicago, III.; 
Goshen, Ind.; Cleveland, Ohio; Belle- 
fonte, Pa.; and New Brunswick, N. J. 


Five Routes Equipped 
Commissioning of this chain, Aero- 
nautics Branch records indicate, places 
in operation full radiobeacon service on 
five of the fundamental routes 
nation-wide network. With nine addi- 
tional stations under construction, the 
total number of radio range beacons in 
operation was increased to 45 by com- 
missioning of the last station 

transcontinental chain. 
Development of this important aerial 
artery, “which is one of the world’s 
pioneer commercial airways,” it was 





pointed out at the branch, is practically | 


complete. Air mail landing fields first 
were established, remaining unlighted 
for the first three years of use by the 
Post Office Department, it was said, but 
when control was taken over by the De- 
partment of Commerce the route was 
fairly well lighted more than half-way 
across the country. 


Complete radio beacon service now is 


| provided on the Atlantic Coast airway 
from Boston to Atlanta via New York; 
on the Los Angeles-San_ Francisco 


!cago airline; on the Cleveland-Albany 
route; on the Salt Lake City-Pasco, 
Wash., airway; and over the Wichita, 
Kans.,-Chicago route, airways maps 
show. 


the future. 
scribed. 


Reasonable basis of rates pre- 
No. 22399 and related cases.—Cascade 
Timber Co. v. Great Northern Railway. 
| Rates on cedar poles and piling in single and 
multiple-car loads from Tacoma, Wash., and 
|other North Pacific coast points to destina- 
tions in California, Nevada, and Arizona 
found unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
|ceeded contemporaneous rates on fir lum- 
ber in single-car loads. Reparation awarded, 

No. 21945 and related cases.—Morristown 
Chamber of Commerce v. Southern Railway. 
Rates on coal from St, Charles and Dante, 
Va., to Morristown and Holston, Tenn., 
able or unduly prejudicial. Complaints dis- 
missed, 

No. 21928 and Related Cases.—Standard 
|} Oil Co. (Ky.) v. Southern Railway. 
posed refusal of the Southern Railway to 


from New York to San Francisco, ac- | 
cording to information made available} 
, |Mar. 5 at the Aeronautics Branch of the | 
2 | Department of Commerce. 

=3 | Commissioning of the radio range bea- 


in the| 


in the | 


found not to have been or to be unreason- | 


Pro- |; 


markets | 


Whitmire, S. C., 
No. 24280. 
adelphia, Pa., 
et al. 


v. Atlantic 


Freight revenue ..cceceece 
Passenger revenue .seceess 
Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way.....«. 
| Maintenance of equipment.. 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad...... 
Taxes . 

Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 


We further find that when the trans-| herewith are not established within 90/| Net after taxes, etc....... 


portation in whole or in part is over 
any of the so-called short lines listed, 


matter may again be brought to our at- 





including the Columbus & Greenville, ex- 
cept when under common control or 


|days from the service of the report, the | 


Net after rentsS......seces 





tention. The complaint in No, 18487 will 
| be dismissed. 


Aver. miles operated. ...++. 
Operating ratio ...++eeeere 


reasonable charges on shipment of lumber, 
to Augusta, Ga. 

I. P, Thomas & Son Co., 
City 
Against rates on fertilizer superphos- 
phates and fertilizer materials, carloads,! alleged undercharges, and reparation, 


Phil- | 
Railroad 





deck and $202 on single-deck shipments of 
feeder sheep, Tonopah, Nev., to Orita, Calif., 
as unreasonable to the extent they exceed 
rates of $146 and $122, respectively, 
for cease and 


desist order, 





the waiver of 
sonable 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Ry. 
January 


1931 
1,180,661 
92,271 
1,367,681 
228,281 
368,965 
571,293 
1,300,422 
67,259 
97,647 
66 
*30,454 
*145,254 
1,976.83 
95.1 
*Deficit. 


1930 
1,664,134 
156,300 
1,942,344 
479,011 
484,423 
710,272 
1,788,855 
153,489 
96,252 
275 
56,962 
*82.722 
1,943.39 
92.1 


Oregon 


January 


1931 
2,020,794 
206,663 
2,422,238 
241,054 
405,721 
812,282 
1,698,263 
723,975 
288,430 
244 
435,301 
340,991 
2,531.96 

70.1 


Short Line 
ae, 


1930 
2,279,892 
271,418 
2,731,194 
277,304 
452,251 
911,751 
1,859,710 
871,484 
301,744 
114 
569,626 
486,047 
2,538.65 

68 


1931 
1,309,561 
151,578 
1,638,324 
253,272 
256,221 
731,160 
1,463,021 
175,303 
183,33 
52 
*8,083 
*114,026 
2,337.00 
89.3 
*Deficit. 


1 
1 


States Potters’ 
ton & Youngstown Railway. 
in carloads, from points in Kentucky 
Ask | Tennessee to certain destinations in central 
|and trunk-line territories found not unrea- 
in the past but unreasonable for 


Oregon-Washington Ry. 
& Navigation Co. 
January 


1930 


,499,680 


206,567 


,903,828 


254,841 
311,641 


875,536 


1,674,256 


229,572 
193,336 
182 
36,054 
*59,742 


2,364.95 


87.9 


Association v. 


Akron, Can- 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses' 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 


January 
193 
2,483,209 
436,212 
3,144,423 


1931 
2,018,918 
287,904 
2,513,383 
313,269 
464,599 
868,983 
1,867,615 
645,768 
115,000 
403 
530,365 
321,702 
1,955.01 
74.3 


606,257 
1,157,976 
2,559,271 


185,000 
437 
399,715 
182,526 
1,955.62 
81.4 


Rates on clay, | 
and | 


557,191 | 


585,152 | 


perform switching service at 
Ga., in connection with petroleum traffic 
| received over the line of the Gainesville 
Midland Railway found justified. Order 
of suspension vacated and proceeding dis- 
continued. Related complaint case, origi- 
| nal report in which appears at 159 I. C, C 
' 324, dismissed on further hearing. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
|/3498.—Ground Coal from Pennsylvania 
Railroad Stations in Pittsburgh and Johns- 
town, Pa., Groups to New England Desti- 
| nations. Proposed increased rates on ground 
and Johnstown, Pa., 


in Pittsburgh groups 


tified.’ Suspended schedules ordered 
celed and proceeding discontinued. 
No. 23247.—Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. 
v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
charged on cotton bale covering and cot- 
ton ties, in mixed carloads, from Galves- 
ton, Tex., to Malaga, Carlsbad, Loving, and 
Otis, N. Mex., found applicable. Complaint 
| dismissed. 
No. and Related 
| Manufacturing Co, v, 
Railroad. 1. Rates on box shooks, in car- 
loads, from Conway, 8. C., to Asheville and 
Woodfin, N. C., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 
fic from Pamplico, S. C., to Concord and 
Kannapolis, N. C., found unreasonable, Rep- 
aration awarded, 


can- 


Cases.—Veneer 





Gainesville, | 


or pulverized coal, in carloads, from points | 


to New England destinations found not jus- | 


Atlantic Coast Line | 


2. Rates on like traf- | 


tolls of $391,454.19 were paid. Cargo} 
| Business Group Finds 
| —_—_—_______.. 

| Consumption of textiles early in the 
|year continued at low levels, according 
to the monthly review of the National 
|Business Survey Conference, just made 
{public in a statement by its chairman, 
Julius H. Barnes. 

The survey of the advertising 
field follows in full text: 

Advertising 

Expenditures for magazine advertis- 
ing for the year 1930 were 9 per cent 
|less than for 1929, but 8 per cent higher 
|than for 1928. Expenditures for the 
months of January and February of 
1931 were lower than the corresponding 
| months of last year, with February show- 
jing more than a seasonal increase over 
|January, the increase amounting to 42 
per cent as against 38 per cent in 1930. 


and 


Publishers of business papers report 
January advertising volume 18.6 per cent 
junder January, 1930, and 14.9 per cent 
under January, 1929. 
| Exnenditures for advertising by radio 
| broadcast over the networks of the two 
large systems for the year 1930 were 43 
per cent higher than for 1929. For Jan- 
juary, 1931, expenditures were 32 per 
cent higher than January, 1930. These 
figures do not include local broadeast 
and do not include the cost of program 
talent. 

Newspaper lineage for the year 1930 
was 12 per cent less than for 1929. The 
lineage for January, 1931, was about 14 
per cent less than for January, 1930. 


Textiles 
_ In January and February the textile 
industry began to feel the effect of cor- 
rective policies with regard to produc- 
tion and consumption, with cotton tex- 
tiles again in the lead. 

January cotton takings at 454,188 were 
| 12 per cent above December, but were 
21 per cent under the 576,160 bales taken 
in January, 1930, and 33 per cent under 
January, 1929. This is the lowest con- 
| sumption reported in eight years. The 
| January increase over December was 
|largely due to the sold-ahead condition 
;of many mills. Tire fabric producers 
|are active. 

Production of cotton textiles at 202,- 
149,000 yards in January (four weeks) 
;Was 13.6 per cent under the December 
figure for five weeks, 40 per cent under 
| January, 1930, 41 per cent under Jan- 
vary, 1929. January sales (four weeks) 
at 239,106,000 yards were 31 per cent 
above December (five weeks), 19 per 
cent under January, 1930, 25 per cent 
under January, 1929. January sales were 
118 per cent of production, and January 
shipments were 104 per cent of produc- 
tion, while in the first two weeks of Feb- 
ruary both these percentages have been 
substantially exceeded. 

January production was the highest 
since May, 1930, but was substantia}ly 
below normal for this time of *. 
Stocks of cotton goods are now 20 per 
cent less than January, 1930, and slightly 
below January of 1929 and 1928. The 
tendency is toward still further re- 
ductions. 

January consumption of raw silk was 
| 55,910 bales, 0.9 per cent above Decem- 
ber, 3.1 per cent under January, 1930, 
and 2.5 per cent under January, 1929. 
| January raw silk in storage was 51,814 
bales, 11.3 per cent under December, 


2.7 per cent above January, 1929. Pro- 
duction is on the increase at mill centers, 
|with prices tending to remain steady. 
|Broad silks continue to move in fairly 
| large volume. 

During January production was stepped 

up somewhat and loom activity increased 
due largely to demand for men’s wear 
fabrics, but the industry is still operat- 
ing at slightly less than 50 per cent of 
single shift capacity. In the past eight 
years the industry has but infrequently 
| achieved 70 per cent of single shift ca- 
|pacity. January volume still continues 
well below January of 1930. Mills are 
jrefusing to pile up inventories, working 
With the exception of 
| women’s wear fabrics, prices show no 
| weakness. 
The men’s furnishings and shirt indus- 
jtry reports no material change from the 
|70 per cent capacity reported in Decem- 
|ber. Distress merchandise is reported to 
Orders for 
{future delivery are being placed some- 
| what more freely, but in smaller volume 
than a year ago. Sales in 1931 to date 
jare 10 per cent to 15 per cent under the 
}corresponding period of 1930. 

Current operations in the knitted out- 
;erwear industry are reported as equal 
to those of the similar period in 1930 
| but considerably under 1929. Manufac- 
| turers of women’s knit wear and bathing 
;suits are reported busy and Spring de- 
mand is expected to increase manufac- 
|turing activities in sweaters and golf 
hose. 

The men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
reports a moderate improvement during 
January and the first half of February 
|due largely to demand that should have 
{taken the form of orders in October and 
November and which has now become 
jnecessitous because of depleted mer- 
chandise stocks. Sales volume, however, 
ranges from 15 per cent to 25 per cent 
under January, 1930, the decrease being 
due in part to lower prices. Men’s cloth- 
|ing cut in January average 40 per cent 
under January, 1930, and boys’ clothing 
|cut in January averaged 15 per cent to 
|17 per cent under January, 1930. 
| Carpet and rug manufacturers report 





| only on orders. 


’ 


‘|operations practically unchanged at 5 


|}per cent of normal. All orders are for 
immediate delivery, many involving lim- 
ited number of pieces. Distributors’ 
stocks continue low. 

In the absence of January figures, the 
laundry industry reports that the De- 
cember volume of business was approxi- 
mately 10 per cent under December, 1929, 
and that the volume of business for the 
‘entire year of 1930 was 6 per cent be- 
low 1929. 

The dyeing and cleaning industry re- 
|ports that in the East January was ap- 
proximately equal to December, while in 
the South and West it was 10 per cent 
better. This is regarded as a seasonal 
condition, however, and January on th 
whole differed little from January o 
last year. 

Mr. Barnes’ review of export and 
import trade as well as of world 
business conditions will be published 
in full text on Mar, 7. 
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32.2 per cent under January, 1930, and & 
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| Federal Finance 





Loans by Federal 
_Land Banks Set | 


Record in 1930 | 


| the week ending Mar. 4, as reported by 


Twelve Institutions Report | 
Distribution of $47,971,- | 
000, According to Annual | 


Statement | 





During the year 1930 the 12 Federal 
land b@&ks made 12,572 loans aggregat- | 


ing $47,971,000, according to the four- | 900 


teenth annual report of the Federal Farm | 
Loan Board, which has just been sub- | 
mitted to Congress. In the same period | 
the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks 
extended to agriculture the largest| 
amount of credit in their history, the | 
volume of both loans and discounts be- | 
ing greater than in any year since the) 
banks were organized. | 

The Federal land banks issued $36,- | 
000,000 in farm loan bonds in 1930, in- 
cluding a public offering on Nov. 17, 1930, 
of $20,000,000 of 4% per cent 2 to 3 year 
bonds which were oversubscribed, the 
report states, within a few hours. The 
intermediate credit banks issued deben- 
tures to an amount of $197,925,000, the 
largest volume in any one year in their | 
history. : | 

Low Rate on Debentures 


Outstanding debentures of the inter-{ Bills bought in open market 


mediate credit banks on Dec. 31, 1930, | 
were $102,475,000. Those issued during | 
the latter part of the year, according to 
the report, bore 3 per cent interest, the 
lowest rate ever carried by any Federal | 
intermediate credit bank debentures. 


Joint stock land banks made 879 loans | 
aggregating $5,236,138 largely in con-| 
nection with the sale of acquired prop- 
erties, the report shows. These banks, | 
for the most part, it is stated, have not | 
been able to market their bonds on a| 
satisfactory basis, and their attention has | 
been devoted generally to improving their | 
condition. A number of them have pur- 
chased their own bonds when offered in 
the market at a discount. | 


Loans to cooperative marketing asso- | 
ciations by Federal intermediate credit 
banks aggregated nearly $110,000,000| 
during the year, the report shows. This | 
includes original advances of more than | 
$93,000,000. Total discounts of these| 
banks aggregated more than $109,000,- | 
000, including original advances of! 
nearly $70,000,000, or a substantial in- | 
crease over 1929, which was the record | 
year up to that time. 

Outstanding discounts and loans of the 
intermediate banks on Dec. 31, 1930, | 
were more than $130,000,000. While} 
these amounts are reported as estab-| 
lishing new records, the banks are in a| 
position to extend credit in much greater | 
volume, according to the report, and| 
the Board is advised that they are con-| 
stantly endeavoring to make their fa-| 
cilities available to assist in meeting the | 
= needs of the farmer on a sound, 

asis. | 


The report discusses proposed legis- | 
lation affecting the system and reviews 
the status of the receiverships of three | 

int stock land banks, as well as giv- 

statistical data on the condition of 
three classes of banks. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Snell Predicts | 


Increase in Taxes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Federal Treasury are becoming a smaller | 
minority in Congress each year. | 

“In my opinion, there must be tax leg- | 
islation—and that means a taxing up-| 
ward—in the coming Congress unless | 
srenathing phenomenal happens mean- 

ime. 


“The Federal Government has no 
more money than it takes from the peo- | 
ple. We are spending more money than | 
is coming into the Treasury. The people 
who are demanding these heavy bur- | 
dens on the Treasury will feel differently 
about it when they find that it means a 
tax burden to meet the needs of the| 
Government. | 

“That Is one of the matters that the 
72nd Congress will face—the condition 
of the Treasury. I hope the economic | 
situation in the Treasury will be such! 
that the burden of an increased tax may | 
be avoided but I can not see it in the 
light of the situation today unless there | 
is some phenomenal development between 
now and the time the next Congress 
meets. 

“The Seventy-second Congress will 
have several outstanding matters to take 
up anew. There is the so-called lame-| 
duck legislation, to move the convening 
of Congress up nearer the date of the 
elections and to change the commence- | 
ment dates of presidential terms. There 
will have to be some railroad legislation, 
and undoubtedly the plan of Represent- 
ative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., 

e chairman of the House Committee 

n Interstate and Foreign Commerce, for 
putting holding companies under the ju- | 
risdiction of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission will be again proposed. | 
Above all, I think something should be | 
done to enact legislation to lal the oil | 
industry of the United States. | 

“T think it was unfortunate that the 
copyright revision law, which the House 
passed, was allowed to fail in the Sen- 
ate. The bill for further restriction of 
immigration to two years, which passed | 
the House but was lost in the Senate, | 
may not come up again. The conditions | 
may be such when Congress reassembles | 
in December that the passage of legis- | 
lation along the same line may not be} 
deemed necessary. It was temporary, | 
anyway.” 

Had the Congress during the session | 
just closed been working under the pro- | 
visions of the co-called “lame duck” meas- | 
ure (S. J. Res. 3) without the Long- 
worth amendment which would fix a defi- 
nite time for the adjournment of the 
second session, there would have been 
no money left in the Treasury, Repre- 
sentative Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn., stated orally Mar. 5. 

The measure was killed in conference 
between the two Houses where the Sen- 
ate conferees would not agree to the 
Longworth amendment inserted by the 
House. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, | 
stated orally Mar. 5 that he did not an- | 
ticipate an increase in income taxes dur- 
ing the present year. 

By the end of the year industrial op- 

_erations should be back to normal, which | 
would relieve any necessity for an in- | 
crease in taxes, Senator Smoot said. He| 

Wated out that an upward trend in in- 

+ ustrial activity already has been evi- 

dent, adding that “within a short time 
every business man and citizen will 
start to buy.” 














Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


Mar. 4. Made Public Mar. 5 


| 





The daily average volume of Federal, reserve balances and $2,000,000 in unex- 


reserve bank credit outstanding during! pended capital funds, etc. 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$2,000,000 each at the Federal Reserve 
| Banks of Cleveland and Atlanta and in- 


jcreased $6,000,000 at the Federal Re 
| 
| 
| 


the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve Board on Mar. 
5, was $921,000,000, an increase of $g,- 
000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and a decrease of $242,000,000 com- 
oe with the corresponding week jn 

0. 

On Mar. 4 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $908,000,000, an increase of 
$4,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with an increase of $6,000.- 
in money in circulation and a de- 


serve Bank of San Francisco, all Fed- 
eral reserve banks combined showing a 
}small increase for the week. The sys- 
|tem’s holdings of bills bought in open 
|market decreased $5,000,000 and of 
Treasury notes $15,000,000, while hold- 
lings of Treasury certificates and bills 
increased $14,000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
crease of $22,000,000 in Treasury cur-| eral reserve banks combined on Mar. 4, 
rency, offset in part by an increase of} and Feb. 25, 1931, and on Mar. 15, 1930, 
$9,000,000 in monetary gold stock andjin thousands of dollars, were as fol- 
decreases of $13,000,000 in member bank | lows: | 


RESOURCES : 








3-4-31 2-25-31 3-5-30 





























































Gold with Federal reserve agents ......_.. eoeee. 1,705,384 1,724,089 1,615,280 | 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 33,620 34,467 53,770 | 
—_—— — 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 1,739,004 1,758,556 1,669,000 | 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 41,679 472,060 $48,856 | 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks .,..,..,. 863,614 850,706 677,667 | 
Total gold reserves ste eececcscceecenscesscccs 31094,297 3,081,322 2,995,523 
Reserves other than gold ......secceecss........., 175,990 179,194 188,436 
MOOR SOSOTVER ossiccsvcescceesedssecccs seccee Seetemer 3,260,516 3,183,959 
Nonreserve cash ....ccsesccccccssseseccs cscs scvce 75,634 76,037 67,857 | 
— oni ang - “ 
ecured by United States Government obji 63,258 60,507 148,890 
Other bills discounted ............. ° = oo 127,318 129,340 159,726 | 
Total bills discounted ......... on 190,576 189,847 308,616 | 
Is bought in open market ......... SSS Geteceses. LOUDDS 106,317 271,202 
United States Government securities: ree eene 
MME Seawesdsseetane biakvcs +e nae 76,123 75,731 69,660 
DR ORUUNY UUEB 6s sc2sisibcsseseecccc soeveree® 168,298 183,074 209,665 
Certificates and bills .....e..eccceccteccecceves, 355,451 340,638 206,820 
Total United States Government Securitie 599,867 599,443 486,145 
Other securities ...... RsaiaemvneessOcccwr ca : Bee. Sareaece.  avieesees 12,230 
Total bills and securities ......... Relate Sr 890,998 we 1,078,193 
Due from foreign banks fava mereineeeeccn Gaus 698 on 9 = 
Federal] reserve notes of other banks .,.. ae 16,239 15,750 26,727 
Uncollected items ........cee-.e cece cae 516,299 522,264 604,960 
Bank premises ..... Coe ccccccecescece eiseaiitiiean 58,196 an br 
All other resources .......... Meee wereer coe ees 19,729 19,085 14,788 
WOON, TOORUOEN iiss 5 tise wisiices eeccee 4,848,080 4,848,150 ans 
LIABILITIES s - 
Poderal reserve notes in actual circulation ...,.... 1,459,837 1,448,416 1,641,426 
eposits: ate 
Member bank—regerve account .........csee00 2,365,192 2,378.41 2,315,190 
ee ee Relzeecdek wale 43,644 25,847 6,732 
MEER GEGEN race 20620 0050des on <b sascnc ccs ot 5,197 5,200 7,710 
Other deposits ....sscccecccccsccccccvccsscececce 16,737 18,111 Tet 
PORE CORONIE i <ndsaccactesecdebaeeeceseaccncs LAROD 2,427,569 2,349,108 | 
Deferred availability items SAnEN PERE REeg ede eeded 500,381 515,070 578,440 
Capital paid in .......... sesuaieetebes enehes 169,092 169,135 po 
BiRRIWN eS Seni hg <c83. 0% ReF SS RS Sotbore dice eek TO 274.636 276,936 
AU OCROF MADIUEIES, ..0cscccacoccvesisccscccccscce 10808 13,324 17,648 | 
Total liabilities ............. marpisuates cesese 4,848,080 4,848,150 5,035,622 | 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- gS 
serve note liabilities combined ................. 84.1% 84.1% 79.8% | 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign ee 
correspondents .....-.ce.see s- Rae eA ci aa 462,261 453,814 505,179 
Following is the statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks 
in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Mar. 4 and Feb. 25, 1931, 
and Mar. 5, 1930. The figures being in millions of dollars: 
NEW YORK 3-4-31 2-25-31 3-5-30 
Loans and investments—total .....ceccceccccecses 7,954 7,980 7,499 
ARERR oiisscvinacnkednnwedasdv0eereaccsceese 5,481 5,469 5,582 | 
On securities . Rgiieeqlaid 3,160 8,137 2,953 | 
IN Oe ee aici Sueamak doy einie ¥oaceien aaa 2.321 2,332 2,629 | 
Investments—total a‘ iss Pedeioceccae 2,473 2,511 1,917 | 
United States Government securities ........... 1,357 1,351 1,102 
Other securities .........+..0- e 1.116 1,160 815 | 
Reserve with Federal reserv "784 816 723 | 
Cash in vault ....... : 43 46 48 
Net demand deposits . ie wcweaceice 5.781 5,838 5,186 | 
Time deposits ...... rear 1,232 1,275 1,246 
Government depos Bee aa 5 14 
Due from banks .. feet 97 106 17 
Due to banks ..... nave enue ee cece < ieewwicpane 1,315 1,276 943 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ,.......s08 sae a 2 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
er Ge ONNUNS. wo cbrsapbeeetcevic Ce redccccccce 1,316 1,267 1,006 
For account of out-of-town banks .......,.,c008 210 260 1,032 
PGF BOCORNE OF CURES oiics cccrececcceccccccoce 264 271 1,545 
TOE hn bsidaissseevenes Reb RAR Ree dSOneies seanee’e 1,790 1,798 3,583 
On demand ....ssesseeeeee errr reer hatckuvawees 1,392 1,390 8,175 
On time ..... eerceccvecccece see eee etree eseseece 398 408 408 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total ...cccossccesecceces 1,950 1,998 1,843 
Loans—total ....... peebebedbewnesesesiedssscccenee 1,303 1,345 1,472 
On securities .ccccccceccncccccccedscccccccceccce 742 777 868 
All other ......+ ShGseNbON Ghno0ds.500Kaebsccn cake 561 568 604 
Investments—total ..ccccccccccccvccccsccccecsecccce 647 653 370 
United States Government securities ....,....+5 343 345 168 
Ce GOONTIED cccccevecesecenens enseeseneaee 304 308 203 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ........c.ceee 185 182 174 
Cash in vault ......... Weeanikan  eTAteinices betas 13 14 otf 
Eee MORNE GOROGNS 6 incccieenanccescocsccc coos 1,221 1,261 1,218 
Time deposits Rc hGhSN DENS OSSEND SOLES bees eens 632 623 bal 
Government deposits ...cccccccccccsccecccsccccce 4 10 isnes 
BOO ETOM DOBES o ccccccccecosecccceces coccccscces 170 160 124 
SR Be NN v6 ech Seite owe din eels kane 37 373 330 


8 eeveee 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank , 


Sioner of Banking, has announced: Raritan 
| State Bank, Raritan, capital stock increased 
| from $50,000 to $75,000. 
| Ohio: JI. J. Fulton, } 1 

Banks, has announced: Stillwater Valley 

Bank Comvany, Covington; First State 
| Bank, Newton Falls; Glouster State Bank, 
| Glouster; Peoples-Commercial Bank, Belle- 

fontaine; Roseville State Bank, Roseville; 
land Sun Savings Bank, Rising Sun, taken 

over for liquidation by Department. 
Farmers Bafik, Utica, reopened for volun- 


|tary liquidation by approval of er 










Changes in Status 
—of— 
State Banks 


Superintendent of 


H. 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Bank of 
Luverne, Luverne, closed. 


Alabama: H. Montgomery, Superin- 


. : : . . ; yings Company, 
Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Com- Marine Savings Bank 1Ys hta 
missioner, has announced: Farmers State | bula, issued certificate of autherty. Capt 
Bank of Clontarf, Clontarf, taken over by | tal, $50,000; surplus, $15,000. 
National Bank of Benson, Benson. | Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, Superin- 


Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent |tendent of Banks, has announced: Peoples 





of Banks, has announced: Bank of Ripley,| Bank, Cleveland; Peoples Bank, Dixon 
Ripley, Bank of Falkner, Falkner, and Bank| Springs; Citizens Bank, Daisy; Bank of 
| Loudon, Loudon; and Calhoun Bank, Cal- 


of Chalybeate, Chalybeate,. closed. 
New Jersey: Frank H, Smith, Commis-/houn, closed. 





Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of 
each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, cand eénnual pay 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
store organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including pro 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; 
wages (including part-time employes), F: 


Salem, Ohio, 1930 Population, 10,622 


prietors, B; net 
salaries and 


‘. 2 C D E F : 
MOE abated as skies ah backtiales 148 59 6,831,361 100.00 $1,096,405 $740,59: 
Single-store independents 112 “a 5000738 74.52 810,474 532,041 
Chains (four or more units) 24 129 1,261,518 18.47 144,658 128,558 
All other types of organization... 12 58 479,105 7.01 141,273 79,994 
Jeffersonville, Ind., 1930 Population, 11,946 
A 3 Cc D E F 
All stores Litsttccecseeeseeee 176 317 $4,498,676 100.00 $668,446 $365,593 
Single-store independents ...... 157 =. 250 sb e78 80.82 528,154 268,513 
Chains (four or more units) .... 13 37 540,562 12.02 45,642 49,115 
All other types of organization. . 6 30 322,241 7.16 94,650 47,765 
Massillon, Ohio, 1930 Population, 26,400 
A B G D E F 
All stores ......... 375 1,307 $15,662,329 100,00 $2,407,056 $1,932,310 
Single-store independents 294 889 10,925,971 69.76 1,508,233 1,326,409 
Chains (four or more units) 56 288 3,000,089 19.15 486,786 827,205 
All other types of organization 25 130 1,736,269 11.09 412,037 278,696 | 
Wooster, Ohio, 1930 Population, 10,742 , 
A B c D E F 
All stores ane . 203 686 $10,439,431 100.00 $1,486,241 $991,215 
Single-store independents ...... 184 §=6604 9,302,935 89.11 1,378,186 893,999 
Chains (four or more units) .... 13 68 840,049 8.05 89,572 75,012 
All other types of, organization.. 6 14 296,447 2.84 18,483 22,204 





| months of the 1930 fiscal year, only $65,- | 
| 000,000 was so employed for the same 


|the sinking fund portfolio will be made 
}up this month through income tax and 


Treasury Defines | 
Fiscal Condition | 


As Unfavorable | 


Reports Curtailed Receipts 
And Increased Ordinary 
Expenditures During Cur- 
rent Fiscal Year 


Fiscal operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the first eight months of 
current fiscal year show that it is ap- 
proximately $331,000,000 behind its finan- 
cial status of a year ago, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury has just announced. 

The unfavorable condition, Treasury 
records show, results from increased or- 
dinary expenditures and curtailed re- 
ceipts. For the period from July 1 to 

ar. 1, total receipts were $2,098,426,- 
189.87, declining by approximately $268,- 
894,000 from the corresponding period 
of last year. Ordinary expenditures 
amounted to $2,406,304,076.87, a reduc- 
tion of $163,000,000 from last year. 


Sinking Fund | 
Whereas, $291,514,950 was diverted to 
the sinking fund for the first eight 


period of the current fiscal year. It was | 
explained orally at the Department that 


other receipts, but that the statutory 
requirements for debt reduction will be 
more than offset due to the fact that) 
new securities being issued will exceed 
those to be retired. 

The daily statement for Feb. 28 shows 
customs receipts were $258,299,800 for | 
the eight-month period, or $121,128,000 | 
below those for the same period of 1930, 
Income tax collections totaled $1,171,- 
431,000, a decrease of $81,203,000, and} 
miscellaneous internal revenue aggre- 
gated $379,791,000, being $36,679,000 
less than for the same period of the 1929 
fiscal year. 

Foreign debt payments on principal 
aggregated $31,411,608.87 for the first 
eight months of the current fiscal year, 
as against receipts of $40,883,179.63 on 
this account for the same period of last 
year. Interest payments on the foreign 
debt aggregated $92,370,597.85, being 
approximately $12,000,000 in excess of 


such payments for the 1930 fiscal year. | 

General expenditures totaled $1,533,- 
571,809.74, increasing by approximately 
$86,443,000 as compared with last year, 
these disbursements being in behalf of | 
Federal governmental agencies. Interest 
on the public debt for the eight months 
totaled $328,687,301.72 as against $366,- 
339,991.87 for the same period of last} 


year. 
Income tax refunds aggregated $45,- 
923,600, and were $23,094,000 below the 
same period of last year. Expenditures 
in behalf of the agricultural marketing 
fund (Federal Farm Board) aggregated 
$142,758,500, increasing by $98,736,000. 
The public debt totaled $16,230,684,000 








Dated March 1, 





The Comptroller of the City of New York states in his offering circular that the above Bonds and Corporate Stock are 


Exempt from the Federal Income Tax and from the Income Tax of the State of New York, and that Executors, 
Administrators, Guardians and others holding Trust Funds arg authorized by law to invest 


Fiscal Operations 


in coupon or registered form, in denomination of $1000. 
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| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Mar. 5.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (achilling) 2.2.2.0. «ssses 14.0532 
Belgium (belga) .........see0s- 13.9411 
BOMIGTIO (IOV) 0. cccscse “175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9616 
Denmark (krone) .... ccc. cece 26.7454 
Bengiend (HOUNG) .....cccecceses 485.7752 
Finland (markka) ............ 2.5177 
Prance (ffOne) ......cvcscccces 3.9172 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.7678 
Greece (drachma) ..........++. 1.2947 
Hungary (pengo) ........ccceve 17.4585 
REE CHER) Vcc nes sce. canet ces 5.2379 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.0800 
Norway (KVOne) 2... ccccsocces 26.7484 
POM THOS). stv svsesevosss 11.1950 
Portugal (escudo) ......-+2-eee 4.4833 
ee Sa eer ree 5947 
Spain (peseta) ........ « 10.7416 
Sweden (kron&) ........cccccees 26.7840 
Switzerland (franc) .........+5- 19.2509 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) ............ 1.7597 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...........6 22.9107 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 29.6428 


China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Yuan dollar) 





TE CEOMOO). oss viee ence eeews ‘ 
Japan (yen) ......ccccsscvcces 
Singapore (dollar) ............ 
Canada (dollar) .....cecsccvce 100.0170 
Cuba (peso) .....cccccesccvces 100.0593 
Mexico (peso) ........cceccesee 47.2600 


Argentina (peso, gold) 75.4711 





Brazil (milreis) ......... 8.1911 
CHINE CPSG) 6-050 500 ccs 12.0560 
Uruguay (peso) ...... 71.6946 
Colombia (peso) ...... 96.5700 
EE WEIWOE cree ccniaemeeccue 29.8750 





Silver Stocks Decreased 
In Shanghai for Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Feb. 26 
totaled 193,000,000 taels, of which 141,- 
200,000 taels were held in native banks, 


says a radiogram to the Department of | 


Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for Feb. 19 were 
compared with 144,000,000 on Feb, 19. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
Shanghai on Feb. 26 was 142,000,000, as 
90,400,000 taels on Feb. 26, as compared 
with 91,400,000 taels on Feb. 19. The 
actual number of silver dollar coins in 
195,000,000 and 142,400,000 taels, re- 


| spectively. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
RRR RPA LLL LPP LPP LD PAPAL PDPS 


at the end of February, increasing during 
the month by $68,816,000, but decreas- 
ing by $228,824,000 for the 12-month pe- 
riod ending Feb. 28. At its peak on Aug. 
31, 1919, the debt was $25,596,701,648.01. 

During the eight-month period, total 
issues of government obligations 
amounted to $2,615,230,100, an increase of 


| $655,600,000 over the year before. These 


included $1,707,533,000 in certificates of 
indebtedness and $615,181,000 in Treas- 
ury bills. Other issues included Treas- 
ury notes of the adjusted service series. 
Retirements totaled $2,569,855,900, an in- 
crease of $138,000,000, mainly in certifi- 
cates and bills. 


| A. Broderick, at a hearing Mar. 4 before 
| which were recommended in his annual | 


|former Superintendent of Banks, who 
| appeared as a representative of the New 





( 


New York Urged _ 
To Act Now on | 
Bank Legislation 


State Superintendent Asks 
Immediate Consideration | 
Of Proposed Changes; 
Banker Advises Delay 


tate of Ne® York: 
Albany, Mar. 5. | 
The Superintendent of Banks, Joseph 





a joint legislative committee, urged ac-| 
tion on the changes in banking laws | 


report. Delay was advised by other wit- 
nesses, including George V. McLaughlin, 


York State Association of Trust Com- 
panies, and Jacob H. Herzog, of the| 
New York State Bankers Association. 

Among the amendments sponsored by! 
Mr. Broderick, and which were included 
in bills before the joint committee, were | 
provisions for segregation of thrift ac- | 
counts in commercial banks, “over-night” 
mergers of banks without stockholder | 





| vote, stricter regulation of the relation- 
jships of a bank with affiliated institu- | 


tions, and giving power of removal of | 
bank officers to the Superintendent of | 


Banks. 
Many Changes Involved 
“The utter impossibility of carefully | 
and properly considering this enormous) 
volume of legislation, amounting almost | 
to general revision of the banking law 
and allied statutes is manifest,” Mr. 
Herzog declared in a prepared statement 
giving the views of the New York State | 
ankers Association. “Time would not 
allow such consideration in the term of 
a single session. We do not say that 
none of these bills have merit, but we 


do feel that none of them are so impor- | 


tant that they cannot be held over until 
another session of the Legislature so that 
the merits and demerits of the proposed 
legislation may be carefully considered. 

“The State Bankers Association finds 
it impossible to give 
or approval to this mass of bills. We 
feel that opportunity properly to weigh 


this legislation has not been afforded us. | 
“There is a universal belief among our | 
members that this proposed legislation | 


should be referred to the special legis- 
lative committee on banking in order 
that this body may, in the course of the 
year, consider any analyze it, with every 
assistance the association can render in 


Legislature of 1931 its findings and con- 
clusions. That, we believe, would consti- 
tute the safest course.” 





The American Association of Eco-| 
nomic Entomologists forwarded to the 
Department of Agriculture a resolution | 
commending the Department’s work in 
eradicating the Mediterranean fruit fly 
in Florida. (Department of Agricul-| 
ture.) 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$100,000,000 
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Made Public Mar. 5 








Receipts 
Customs receipts . ; $968,362.99 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Ee Ee ee 768,344.92 

Miscellaneous internal 

TOROAWS 66k isnsaner 1,822,121.07 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 549,205.82 
Total ordinary receipts $4,108,034.80 
Public debt receipts ...... 230,375.00 


Balance previous day .... 142,570,351.21 
$146,958,761.01 


TOL 6c. 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $7,849,961.28 


Interest on public debt .. 72,580.62 
Refunds of receipts ...... 180,623.78 
eo ie ere eer 7,958.05 
Operations in special ac- 

WOGREE ois co ce ecseegpene 2,946,616.00 
Adjusted service certificate 

OOO Sisccrviascuseeeet 1,725,098.35 
Civil service retirement 

RUE a 64 0 3c Cet eee 123,049.66 


Investment of trust funds 547,361.96 





Total ordinary expendi- 


tures 
Other publi 
tures 


$10,003,053.00 


1,981,566.00 
134,974,142.01 


$146,958,761.01 


c debt expendi- 


oo ae 


Output of Crude Petroleum - 


Decreased During January 
[Continued from Page 9.] 


| The daily average indicated domestic de- 


mand for motor fuel was 866,000 barrels, 
which is 4 per cent above a year ago. 
Stocks of motor fuel, including that in 
gasoline pipe-line systems, amounted to 
42,818,000 barvels, as compared with 40,- 
741,000 barrels on hand Jan. 1. At the 


| current rate of total demand, the Jan- 


uary stocks represent 42 days’ supply as 
compared with 38 days’ supply on hand a 
month ago and with 49 days’ supply on 
hand a year ago. 

The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 336 refineries, 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,743,750 barrels, cover- 


| ing, as far as the Bureau is able to deter- 


mine, all operations during January, 
1931. These refineries operated at 60 
per cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, as compared with 342 refineries 
operating at 63 per cent of their capacity 
in December. 

Natural Gasoline: Production of nat- 
ural gasoline continued to decline in Jan- 
1931, when the total output 
amounted to 173,900,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 176,300,000 gallons for De- 
cember, 1930. Although the production 


7 | in the Kettleman Hills field of California 
the public interest, and report to the! increased in January, the total output for 


the State continued to decline. This de- 
crease was due principally to a drop in 
output in the Santa Fe Springs field. 
Production in Texas, the second ranking 
State, declined in January, due princi- 
pally to a decrease in production in the 
Panhandle. Stocks of natural gasoline 
held by plant operators on Jan. 31 
amounted to 25,470,000 gallons, an in- 
crease during the month of nearly 1,200,- 
000 gallons. 









A LARGE PART OF THE ABOVE BONDS AND CORPORATE STOCK HAVING BEEN SOLD, 
THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER, SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS SALE AND CHANGE IN 
PRICE, THE REMAINDER OF THE FOLLOWING: 





Price 
to Yield 


2.25% 
3.00% 
3.50% 
3.625% 
3.75% 
3.80% 


March 1 
Maturity 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


March 1 
Maturity 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


1942 to 1971 
inclusive 


Price 
to Yield 


3.90% 
3.95% 
4.00% 
4.05% 
4.08% 


$40,000,000 Serial Bonds for School Construction and various Municipal Purposes 


$60,000,000 Corporate Stock for Rapid Transit Railroad Construction 
Maturing March 1, 1981 


Price to Yield 4.08% 


The Comptroller has stated that the salt of the above bonds and stock will not add to the debt of New York City as the 
proceeds will be used for the purpose of taking up short term “Corporate Stock Notes.” 


Temporary receipts of the Comptroller will be delivered in a few days and will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when ready. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, March 5, 1931. 





Dillon, Read & Co. 
International Manhattan Company 
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Establishing Post-graduate 


Medical Classes in Georgia + + 
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Manner in which State Seeks to Provide Ad- 
equate Instruction for Physicians Described 
by Deputy Health Commissioner 


By DR. JOE P. BOWDOIN 


Deputy Commissioner of Health, Stale of Georgia 


EORGIA is the largest State east 

of the Mississippi River, and 

has 161 counties. According to 
the last American Medical Association 
directory there are 2,917 physicians in 
the State. In six of the largest cities 
and counties in the State there is one 
physician to 510 people; outside of 
these cities and counties, in a selected 
list of 40 counties, or one-fourth of 
this total number, there is only one 
physician to 2,062 people. In one 
county there is no physician; there are 
6 with only 1; 3 with only 2; 12 with 
only 3; 13 with 4; 15 with 5. The con- 
stant demand for his services ties each 
of these men to his territory. 

Vv 

The population of the State is 2,908,- 
506, 67 per cent of which the Census 
Bureau says is rural. About 42 per 
cent of the population is Negro. 

The study of the cost of medical 
care, not yet completed, will certainly 
show that the income of the country 
doctor is very small; in fact, hardly 
enough to enable him to rear his fam- 
ily and rarely does it permit him to 
lay aside a sufficiency for his declining 
years. The necessity for providing 
educational opportunities for the phy- 
sician who resides in rural sections 
seems to me to be patent. 

One of the early state-wide educa- 
tional health programs carried out in 
Georgia was brought about when we 
were brought face to face with the 
physical condition of the young men in 
the World War draft, one-third of them 
being found unfit. The very high ven- 
ereal disease rate was most alarming. 
The Government was interested in 
available manpower, and we were re- 
quested to meet the draft men at 
county seats and give them instruc- 
tions about venereal diseases. This 
was done through the cooperation of 
the State Board of Health, Public 
Health Service and the Army. Twenty- 
seven physicians met the drafters in 
every county in the State, covering the 
entire State in six days. 

Vv 

This intensive health educational 
drive created a demand on the physi- 
cians of the State for immediate scien- 





Providing Mone 
for Hospitals in 
Pennsylvania 


By 
Dr. Clyde H. King 
Secretary of Revenue, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 

[NX WELFARE expenditures as in 

school expenditures Pennsylvania 

has not followed the line of expendi- 

tures customary in other States. For 

instance, it is the only State (or na- 

tion) that meets expenses of local hos- 

pitals in a considerable part out of the 
taxpayers’ pocket. 

Other States do not spend tax monies 
for such private charities. Pennsyl- 
vania State taxpayers now underwrite 
about one-half of the total cost of car- 
ing for indigent patients in these hos- 
pitals. This is half of the total expense. 
In some of the more needy hospitals 
in the poorer communities of the State 
as much as three-fourths of the cost of 
caring for indigent patients is now 
borne by the State’s taxpayers, and in 
the largest, at least 38 per cent. 

Pennsylvania is also alone among 
States and nations in supporting from 
State taxes several publicly owned and 
operated general hospitals as distinct 
from specialized sanatoria such as for 
the tubercular, the insane and the epi- 
leptic. It is rather unique that Penn- 
sylvania should be the leader in State 
socialism in medicine. 

The expanding share of the cost of 
maintenance of general hospitals paid 
by the State and the increasing trend 
for the State to take over general hos- 
pitals for public ownership and opera- 
tion indicates an increasing Staté tax 
burden for these purposes. There will 
be an increasing pressure to unload 
private hospitals on the State. 

The contributor to private charity al+ 
ways seems willing to wish his job on 
to the taxpayer. Private aid dries up 
when the burden can be shifted to the 
taxpayer. Unless this trend is cor- 
rected in the future when times are 
better, for it can not be done in times 
of depression, an increasing share of 
this cost must be borne by the State 
taxpayers. This must be done either by 
increasing the tax burden or by slowing 
up the rate at which Pennsylvania takes 
over the full care of the insane, the epi- 
leptic and the feeble minded and similar 
groups cared for fully by those States 
that do not also assume the burden of 
private charity in local hospitals. 

Many States have taken over as a 
State function the care of all insane, 
epileptics, feeble minded and similar 
groups, but they have not carried the 
burden of private charity so liberally 
granted by Pennsylvania. 


tific treatment, and it was found that 
many of our physicians were not pre- 
pared to give proper treatment. This 
resulted in the establishment of 72 
county health unit clinics in rural 
counties, the clinician being chosen by 
the county medical society. Seven 
other clinics were opened in the larg- 
est cities. 
v 


The lack of preparedness on the part 
of our physicians resulted in the or- 
ganization of a clinic week in the City 
of Atlanta by the State Board of 
Health, with the cooperation of Emory 
University, the City of Atlanta and the 
Public Health Service. This clinic was 
conducted by the specialists of Atlanta 
and the professors of Emory Univer- 
sity medical school in 1920. This week 
of intensive study was declared by all 
to be a decided success. There were 
142 physicians enrolled, representing 
84 counties in the State. 

This venereal disease clinic week 
was repeated the following year. 
Emory University cooperted again, 
and in addition, every hospital in the 
city arranged for visitors each morn- 
ing, the local physicians and surgeons 
participating by offering the clinic ma- 
terial of their hospitals. The attend- 
ance by the physicians of the State was 
again exceedingly gratifying, and as a 
result this clinic week has now become 
a yearly event, and the lectures and 
clinics attended accepted as post-grad- 
uate work. 

The University of Georgia medical 
department organized an_ extension 
course through the county medical so- 
cieties, holding one-day sessions. To 
these meetings the district medical so- 
ciety was usually invited. The mate- 
rial for the clinic was furnished by 
the local physicians. These one-day 
schools were very instructive and of 
great benefit. 

Georgia’s maternal death rate was 
and is very high, the State ranking 
forty-seventh in the Union. After con- 
ferences with the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, we secured 
their assistance in conducting classes 
for midwives, thinking we could lower 
the rate and eliminate the midwife. It 
was found that we had in the State 
about 9,000 midwives, and that they 
were delivering about one-third of all 
the babies born in the State. It was 
discovered that not all of the puerperal 
deaths were chargeable to the widwife, 
and that it was desirable to arrange 
some work for the physicians. 

v . 

With the assistance of the Children’s 
Bureau, the service of Dr. J. R: Mc- 
Cord, professor of obstetrics of Emory 
University, were secured and arrange- 
ments made with the county and dis- 
trict medical societies for a five-day 
course in many sections of the State. 
Fifteen of these schools have been 
held, with an attendance of 629 physi- 
clans, 

Much of the success of these post- 
graduate schools depends on the ar- 
rangement of the program, the detail 
of preparation and proper advertising. 
They should hold for about four hours 
each day, beginning in the afternoon 
about 2 clock. This is necessary, as 
the physician must be given all the 
morning and evening for the necessary 
calls that he must make. His time, in 
many cases, is entirely taken up with 
his work, but it was found that many 
of them could attend each day, some 
of them riding more than 60 miles to 
get to the school. These are one-man 
schools, and for this reason the per- 
sonality and popularity of the teacher 
have much to do with their success. 
He gives his instruction by lectures, 
mannikin and by moving pictures illu- 
strating his subject. Through this 
program considerable progress has 
been made, the State having passed up 
the line to forty-third from forty- 
seventh in puerperal deaths. 

More recently five-day instruction 
schools have been planned by a joint 
arrangement with the State Medical 
Association, the State Board of Health 
and the medical colleges, Emory Uni- 
versity and University of Georgia, co- 
operating with the County Medical So- 
ciety. Four hours each afternoon for 
the five days are used. 

The success of these post-graduate 
classes for physicians depends largely 
on the proper contact and follow-up. 
First, a personal visit is made to the 
county medical society and the. pro- 
gram of the school laid before them. 
When accepted by the society, it then 
becomes their proposition, and they 
get the entire credit for it, without do- 
ing any of the work or having any ex- 
pense other than providing a place for 
the holding of the school. 


v 


If the county society decides to hold 
the school, the officers of the district 
medical society are contacted and their 
aid asked in making it a_ success. 
Sometimes the district society spon- 
sors the school. 

We have throughout the South the 
constant problem of the Negro popula- 
tion. There is a very close relation- 
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California’s Efforts 


to Meet Problem of Unemployment 


> > > > 


Establishment of Nonsalaried Com- 


mission to Deal with Situation Is Authorized by Legislature 
By WILL J. FRENCH 


Director, Department of Industrial Relations, State of California 


N JAN. 23, 1931, an emergency 

unemployment bill was passed 

by the California Legislature. It 
was drawn by the State unemployment 
committee, was approved by Governor 
James Rolph Jr., and he sponsored its 
appearance before the Legislature. 

Accompanying the bill was a report 
from the committee pointing out that 
unemployment is the most serious evil 
of the times, that it causes waste and 
lasting harm to the community, pro- 
duces a floating and discontended pop- 
ulation, weakens family ties, results in 
deterioration of individual character, 
cheap and unsanitary living places, 
slums, pauperization and crime. 

“The worst of its results,” said the 
committee, “is that in periods of de- 
pression the first to suffer are those 
least able to protect themselves, who 
must earn today what they eat today, 
and who, if they cannot work, must 
perish.” Then the point was made that 
the continued existence of this evil is 
a challenge to our civilization, and the 
utmost efforts of organized society 
should be immediately directed to its 
removal. 

The last section of the report said: 
“The committee recommends the estab- 
lishment of a nonsalaried commission 
to study the question of unemploy- 
ment; to formulate measures for its 
solution; to inform the public and 
stimulate interest in the subject; that 
the commission be empowered to em- 
ploy a staff of established experience, 
ability and reputation, and that not 
less than $50,000 be appropriated to 
cover the expense. Also, that the nec- 
essary legislation be enacted immedi- 
ately as an emergency measure.” 

The law provides for a State Unem- 
ployment Commission of five members, 
to be appointed by the Governor, to 
serve at his pleasure, without salary, 
but to have necessary expenses paid. 
The Commission is authorized to en- 
gage the services of such experts and 
other employes as may be necessary; 
to make surveys, studies and investiga- 
tions of all problems relating to unem- 


ployment; to hold public meetings for 
the purpose of affording citizens an 
opportunity to present their views, and 
to do other things necessary to help 
those who are out of work and to ad- 
vance “the well-being of the State gen- 
erally.” 

During the month there was pre- 
pared “a county or municipal program 
for combating unemployment in Cali- 
fornia.” It was widely circulated 
among the counties and cities of the 
State, and officials were given full in- 
formation as to the best procedure to 
follow in organizing to aid those out 
of work. 

The State unemployment committee 
also circularized California employers, 
urging them to eliminate all overtime 
work by giving employment to addi- 
tional workers, asking that surveys be 
taken to see what employment could be 
furnished immediately, recommending 
that employes be notified that their 
positions are secure, and suggesting 
reduction in time or alternating lay 
offs in lieu of discharging men. Each 
employer was asked to give authority 
to use his name in an official list that 
would show cooperation in the efforts 
to combat unemployment. The _ re- 
sponses in the affirmative have been 
numerous and most cordial. 

Many letters have come from the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment asking about the starting, 
or the progress, of public works. The 
State unemployment committee has se- 
cured the information wanted by the 
Federal authorities. This has stimu- 
lated county and municipal represent- 
atives, as an outcome of the knowledge 
that both United States and California 
officials were making the inquiries and 
urging the employment of men. An- 
other factor of helpfulness was the 
committee’s action in urging Federal 
departments to have plans and specifi- 
cations prepared by local architects, so 
as to speed up construction and give 
better opportunity to secure uniform- 
ity of appearance with other, or ad- 
joining, buildings. 
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ship between the races, but a decided 
line of demarcation. The death rate 
among the white population is influ- 
enced necessarily by that of the Ne- 
groes, owing to the fact that they come 
in close contact with the homes of the 
whites, in the kitchens and especially 
in the care of the children. In consid- 
ering the birth and death rates of the 
South in comparison with other sec- 
tions we should never lose sight of the 
high death rates in the Negro race. 

The Negro physician in our plan of 
post-graduate instruction has not been 
neglected. There are 154 Negro physi- 
cians in the State, almost all of them 
in the cities and larger towns. They 
are, therefore, so widely scattered over 
the State that it became necessary to 
select a single meeting place, and At- 
lanta was chosen. The school was ar- 
ranged through the Negro State Medi- 
cal, Dental and Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, this association holding its an- 
nual meeting during the week of the 
school. 

This same plan of program was fol- 
lowed as in the clinic week above re- 
ferred to, and was made possible by 
the Emory University medical depart- 


ment and financial assistance from the 
Rosenwald fund. This fund was used 
as a per diem to the physicians attend- 
ing from outside Fulton and DeKalb 
counties. Of the total number of Ne- 
gro physicians in the State 75 were 
enrolled and in daily attendance. 

At the close of the Negro school last 
year resolutions were passed request- 
ing that it be held again this year, and 
a committee from another part of the 
State called on the State Board of 
Health, requesting a school for Au- 
gusta, which is the location of the med- 
ical department of the University of 
Georgia. 

A natural result of this program is 
the enlightenment of the public as to 
the advancement of the medical pro- 
fession, and it creates a demand on the 
part of the public for the best, thus 
compelling the physician to seek and 
obtain information that will enable 
him to do progressively better work. 
Those who can-do so will attend the 
post-graduate schools, others less for- 
tunate will seek additional knowledge 
by reading and attending the schools 
as above outlined that are now ayail- 
able near their homes. 
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at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Protecting Workers Engaged 
in Construction of Buildings + 


Efforts of New York Department to Have Un- 
necessary Hazards Removed Are Outlined 
by State’s Supervising Inspector 


By CHARLES DENNING 


Supervising Inspector of Building Construction, State of New York 


241 and 242 of the labor law and 

the industrial code rules relative 
to construction work were enacted to 
provide safe conditions for those em- 
ployed in building construction in the 
State of New York. 


The State believes in safety for its 
citizens and it exercises a vital interest 
in providing for the protection of those 
employed’ in the hazardous occupations. 
This is clearly demonstrated in the law 
enacted for the protection of workers. 
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There is little opportunity for dis- 
puting that building construction is 
one of the most hazardous occupations. 


The Bureau of Building Construc- 
tion which enforces these requirements, 
is part of the Division of Inspection of 
the State Department of Labor, and the 
mén performing the duties of inspection 
are experienced in construction work. 
They have been trained in securing safe 
working conditions, conforming with 
the best principles of safe practices 
and the requirements of the labor law 
and code rules as they apply to the 
building construction industry. These 
inspectors will assist any builder, 
owner or contractor as to his problems 
of installing safe conditions in compli- 
ance. with the law and code rules. It 
is their duty to require safe conditions 
when they are not installed or main- 
tained. 


The employers regardless of law 
should provide and maintain safe work- 
ing conditions. If they do this they 
have only done their part. Then they 
should have the cooperation of all the 
employes to the extent of using and 
maintaining the safe conditions. Un- 
less both employer and employe do their 
part the hazardous conditions will 
never be reduced to the degree they 
could by their reasonable cooperation. 


The experience of the Department of 
Labor indicates clearly that in no 
other hazardous occupation is there the 
utter disregard for the safety of per- 
sons engaged in the operations carried 
on as js general in building construc- 
tion operations, although this is not 
true in every instance. Some of the 
better concerns do endeavor to safe- 
guard the employes and the latter as- 
sist in promoting safety. There are 
only a few firms that are accomplishing 
worth-while conditions. 


Ts provisions of sections 200, 240 


Regardless of the difficulties progress 
is being made and enlightened employ- 
ers are accomplishing a greater degree 
of safety and safe practice than for- 
merly. 


What does the inspector encounter on 
the job? We find little effort on the 
part of the employer to teach the safe 
method of working at dangerous opera- 
tions. In recent years higher wages 
have attracted men to perform work 
for which they had but little training 
or experience. If such men prove un- 
satisfactory in one place they endeavor 
fo secure work elsewhere; thus they 
gain a more or less haphazard training 
in a business which demands skill, 
judgment and experience. 


The result of these conditions has 
been that the industry has absorbed 
many untrained men, and such men are 
a source of danger to themselves and 
other employes. The _ inexperienced 
worker trips or stumbles. over unfami- 
liar footings on which the experienced 
worker treads with comparative safety. 
Moreover, much of the work has to be 
done at high speed, in close quarters, 
often with insufficient and changing 
light and shadows, all of which tend to 
confuse the inexperienced worker. 


The inevitable result of these condi- 
tions has been an increase of injuries 
despite the fact that the older crafts- 
man is trained in the requirements of 
safety and the experienced employer 
knows that safe methods are the cheap- 
est in the eng. 


The best condition and the most co- 
operation is secured on both large and 
small construction work where the con- 
tractor is experienced and successful, 
and also among the greater portion of 
general contractors who properly in- 
stall and maintain their own safeguard- 
ing, 

Vv 

The poorest protection provided is 
when the general contractor sublets the 
erection and maintenance of safe- 
guards. The first installation may have 
been satisfactory, but when the safe- 
guards have been removed for some 
purpose the subcontractor claims he has 
reached the end of his obligation. Con- 
sequently’ proper protection is not 
maintained unless the inspectors insist 
on compliance. In many instances be- 
fore compliance is obtained we have 
been compelled to affix unsafe tags to 
equipment or have taken the offender 
to court. 

Another outstanding feature which 
militates against securing adequate 
protection is when the owner or general 
contractor sublets to several different 


contractors. There may be on the job 
a superintendent, or some member of 
the firm acts as such; the only other 
employe of the owner or general con- 
tractor is a watchman. The violations 
noted are served on the owner or super- 
intendent, and immediately our inspec- 
tor is informed this or that item affects 
the contractor doing bricklaying or 
some other portion of the work. 
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The person in charge ,after learning 
where the responsibility is splaced, 
forwards to the various contractors on 
the job the orders that may affect them. 
Then the laborers of the contractors 
begin to provide protection. They 
use all the scrap material that it is 
possible to gather. No workmanship is 
displayed; the protection is inadequate 
or useless; time and effort are lost. 
Operations of this type from start to 
finish are a menace and subject the 
workmen to injury. 

One of the most difficult construc- 
tion operations to protect properly is 
the high building with a small front or 
where the ground area is small in a 
congested district, necessitating the 
storing of material on every available 
square foot of floor space. Material is 
improperly piled and stored danger- 
ously ¢lose to floor openings. Con- 
struction work of this kind is more 
suitable for mountain goats than for 
human beings. On these operations the 
inspector must put forth his best ef- 
forts to secure protection for those 
employed. 

Apartment buildings present many 
difficulties especially when erected by 
the speculative builder. It may be a 
corporation or an individual construct- 
ing the building; seldom the latter. 
The guiding genius directing construc- 
tion may have been a_ buttonhole 
maker. At any rate he is unfamiliar 
with building construction, and all he 
knows of safety is in relation to saving 
dollars; and saving a life compared to 
saving a dollar means save the dollar. 
We are fortunate on this class of work 
if we can find some one who will admit 
he is a member of the corporation. It 
would seem that the only persons in- 
terested in the job. are the men em- 
ployed. 


Of course, there is no indication of 
any preparation regarding safety, and 
there would be none, unless they are 
forced to comply with the law. It is 
on this type of building where risers 
serve as treads for men to ascend or 
descend stairways, where the arches of 
the corridors are not poured until the 
highest point of brick is laid, and 
where material hoists are installed and 
operated without any protection at 
floor levels. 

Vv 


A casual survey of the building in- 
dustry should convince any ordinary 
person that it is the height of folly to 
pay high wages, furnish good tools, 
then fail to furnish the safe and proper 
rigging, ladders, horses or scaffolding 
to permit men to do work safely and 
effectually. 


How New Jersey 
Protects Cattle 
from Disease 


By 
William B. Duryee 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
State of New Jersey 


| ACCORDANCE with its program 

of controlling and eradicating dis- 
eases and pests which result in eco- 
nomic losses to the farmers and ulti- 
mately to the consumers of the State, 
the State Board of Agriculture will re- 
quire that all dairy and breeding cat- 
tle destined for New Jersey after Apr. 
1 pass a satisfactory test for Bang 
abortion disease before being admitted. 

The embargo on infected cattle is 
made necessary by the fact that, while 
New Jersey is combating Bang abor- 
tion disease within its borders, a large 
number of untested ,cattle, many . of 
which are diseased are being shipped 
into the State. A continuation of the 
practice of allowing this to be done 
undoubtedly would result in the infec- 
tion of a number of susceptible New 
Jersey cows and add to the burdens of 
agriculture in the State. 

The new quarantine order will re- 
place that of September, 1929, which 
prohibits only the entrance of tested 
cattle which are known to be infected 
with the disease. Nearly $10,000 is 
spent annually for the purpose of con- 
trolling this disease by the Depart- 
ment. Much larger sums are forfeited 
by farmers who dispose of diseased 
animals or suffer losses through the 
impaired productivity of infected cows. 
It is estimated that the annual loss 
caused by this disease in the United 
States is $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 





